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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MAN. 


•  Wk  propose  briefly  to  consider  three 
points  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  man  :  the  first  respects  his  antiquity  ; 
the  second  his  primitive  condition  ;  and 
the  third  the  method  of  studying  his 
early  progress, 

I.  The  Antiquity  of  Man. — Our  jiro- 
position  is  that  the  antiquity  of  man  is 
very  great — the  popular  chronology  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.  The  point  to  be  cleared 
is,  Whether  all  the  races  of  men  can 
have  had  their  progenitors  in  the  members 
of  a  single  family  2348  B.C., — the  date  of 
the  deluge  ?  If  we  can  show  that  to  be 
impossible  our  proposition  will  be  proved, 
since  the  chronology  which  asserts  it  is 
the  only  obstacle  to  our  believing  man  to 
have  been  on  the  earth  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this 
chronology  is  founded  on  Scripture;  but 
in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  con¬ 
nected  chronology  prior  to  Solomon. 
“  All  that  now  passes  for  ancient  chrono¬ 
logy  beyond  that  fixed  point  is  the 
melancholy  legacy  of  the  seventeenth 
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and  eighteenth  centuries ;  a  compound  of 
intentional  deceit  and  utter  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  historical  re¬ 
search.”  * 

In  the  earliest  historical  times  great 
and  highly  civilized  nations  existed  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  This  is 
what  we  should  expect,  because  history 
begins  with  records,  and  before  a  people 
can  bring  to  perfection  the  arts  which 
make  enduring  records  possible,  they 
must  have  made  great  progress  in  civili¬ 
zation.  Of  the  ancient  communities  we 
select  for  consideration  three — the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Indo-European 
“mother-tribe.”  The  facts  ascertained 
respecting  the  antiquity  and  ancient  con¬ 
dition  of  these  communities  establish  our 
proposition. 

(1.)  Ancient  Egypt. — Those  entitled  to 
have  an  opinion  respecting  the  cora- 

*  Bunsen’s  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  Ilisiory 
(Lond.,  1848),  Pref.,  p.  1. 
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mencement  of  history  in  Egypt  differ 
from  one  another,  but  agree  in  referring’ 
it  to  a  time  precedent  to  “  the  dispersion 
of  mankind.”  Lepsius  assigned  to  the 
accession  of  Menes  the  date  3893  bc., 
which  nearly  agrees  with  that  given  by 
Kenrick  and  Humboldt;  Bunsen  fixed 
it  at  3643  B.C. ;  Pickering,  Lenormant, 
Champollion-Figeac,  and  Bockh,  referred 
it  to  dates  varying  between  4400  and  5867 
B.c.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the 
correctness  of  any  of  these  computa¬ 
tions  :  sufficient  for  our  purpose  are  the 
computations  of  such  men  as  Wilkinson 
and  Poole.  Wilkinson  had  in  1835  as¬ 
signed  a  comparatively  recent  date  to 
Menes,  saying,  “  I  have  not  placed  him 
earlier,  for  fear  of  interfering  with  the 
deluge,  the  date  of  wffiich  is  2348  b.c.” 
He  remodelled  his  chronology  at  a  later 
time,  and  assigned  to  the  accession  of 
this  king  the  date  2320  b.c.,  being 
twenty  eight  years  after  the  Flood,  and 
ninety-six  before  the  dispersion  of  man¬ 
kind.*  Mr.  Poole’s  view  is  thus  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll : — “  The 
most  modern  computation  carries  the 
foundation  of  that  [the  Egyptian]  Mon¬ 
archy  as  far  back  as  700  years  before 
the  visit  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarch.  Some 
of  the  best  German  scholars  hold  that 
there  is  evidence  of  a  much  longer 
chronology.  But  seven  centuries  before 
Abraham  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  R.  Stuart 
Poole,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  is  one 
of  the  very  highest  authorities,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  cautious,  upon  questions 
of  Egyptian  chronology.  This  places 
the  beginning  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the 
twenty-eighth  century  b.c.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  Usher’s  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,  the  twenty-eighth 
century  b.c.  would  be  some  400  years 
before  the  Flood.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
difference  of  800  years  is  allowed  by  the 
chronology  which  is  founded  on  the 
Septuagint  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  the  fact  of  this  difference  tells  in  two 
ways.  A  margin  of  variation  amounting 
to  eight  centuries  between  two  versions 
of  the  same  document,  is  a  variation  so 
enormous,  that  it  seems  to  cast  complete 
doubt  on  the  whole  system  of  inter- 


*  See,  for  a  discussion  of  those  dates  and  com¬ 
putations,  Types  of  Mankind,  by  J.  C.  Nott  and  G. 
R.  Gliddon  (Philadelphia,  1854),  p.  671  et  seq. 


pretation  on  w’hich  such  computations  of 
time  are  based.  And  yet  it  is  more  than 
questionable  whether  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
concile  the  known  order  of  events  with 
even  this  larger  estimate  of  the  number 
of  years.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  this 
larger  estimate,  the  Flood  would  be  car¬ 
ried  back  about  four  and  a  half  centuries 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Pharaohs. 
But  is  this  enough  ?  The  founding  of  a 
Monarchy  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  race. 
The  people  amongst  whom  such  Monar¬ 
chies  arose  must  have  grown  and  gath¬ 
ered  during  many  generations.  N or  is 
it  in  regard  to  the  peopling  of  Egypt 
alone  that  this  difficulty  meets  us  in  the 
face.  The  existence  in  the  d.ays  of  Abra¬ 
ham  of  such  an  organized  government  as 
that  of  Chedorlaomer,  shows  that  2000 
years  b.  c.  there  flourished  in  Elam,  be¬ 
yond  Mesopotamia,  a  nation  which  even 
now  would  be  ranked  among  “  the  Great 
Powers.”  And  if  nations  so  great  had 
thus  arisen,  altogether  unnoticed  in  the 
Hebrew  narrative — if  we  are  left  to 
gather  as  best  we  may  from  other  sources, 
all  our  knowledge  of  their  origin  and 
growth,  how'  much  more  is  this  true  of 
far  distant  lands  over  which  the  advan¬ 
cing  tide  of  human  population  had  rolled, 
or  was  then  rolling,  its  mysterious 
wave?”*  Nothing  need  be  added  to 
the  case  as  here  so  well  put. 

As  to  the  state  of  civilization  in  Egypt 
at  the  commencement  of  its  history,  \ve 
have  the  fact  that  the  hieroglyphic  sys¬ 
tem  appears  on  the  earliest  extant  mo¬ 
numents  belonging  to  the  fourth  dynas¬ 
ty,  and  must  therefore  have  been  in  use 
for  centuries  before.  The  monuments 
themselves  are  proof  of  some  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  of  geodesy  and  astrono¬ 
my,  and  of  great  skill  in  the  mechanical 
arts ;  and,  indeed,  had  the  people  not 
been  excellent  hydraulic  engineers  they 
could  not  have  established  themselves  in 
towns  in  the  Lower  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

“The  pyramids  and  the  sepulchres 
near  them,”  says  Kenrick,  “remain  to 
assure  us  that  the  Egyptians  were  then 
a  powerful  and  populous  nation,  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  life ;  and  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  can  only  progressively  attain  such  a 
station,  the  light  of  history  is  reflected 
back  from  this  era  upon  the  ages  which 

*  Primeval  Man,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (1869) 
pp.  85-88. 
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preceded  it.”  *  Reed-pens,  inks  (red  and 
black),  papyrus-paper,  chemically  pre¬ 
pared  colors,  beautifully  executed  bass- 
reliefs,  a  niagniticent  architecture,  pyra- 
inidical  and  hydraulic  engineering,  are 
items  in  the  proof  that  they  were  highly 
civilized.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  records  show  them  to  have 
been  but  one  of  several  contemporary 
nations;  that  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  autochthones ;  and  that  many  of 
their  institutions  were  unquestionably  in¬ 
digenous.  The  hieroglyphics  were  their 
own  ;  much  was  peculiar  to  them  in  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  and  arts ;  their  religion — 
there  was  a  national  priesthood — was  in 
some  particulars  local ;  and  every  animal 
and  plant  delineated  in  their  sculptures 
belonged  to  the  land  they  inhabited.  It 
is  implied  in  what  has  been  said,  and  is 
the  fact,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
agriculturists,  and  had  a  variety  of 
domesticated  animals. 

(2.)  China. — In  China  we  see  a  mighty 
State,  comprising  about  one-third  of 
mankind,  living  under  the  same  govern¬ 
ment  and  code  of  laws,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  enjoying  the  same 
culture.  That  State  appears  in  a  remote 
antiquity,  with  peculiarities  that  still  ad¬ 
here  to  it ;  its  language,  science,  philo¬ 
sophy,  industries,  and  marvellous  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery,  having  features 
peculiarly  its  own.  Of  its  origin,  of  the 
consolidation  of  so  many  races  of  men 
under  a  common  government,  we  know 
nothing;  but  as  well  might  we  believe 
coal-beds  and  chalk-cliffs  to  be  primor¬ 
dial  features  of  the  earth’s  crust,  as  the 
empire  of  China  to  have  been  the  growth 
of  a  few  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of 
years.  When  its  authentic  history  com¬ 
mences  is  another  matter.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  historical  period  is  perhaps  as 
w'ell  fixed  as  any  such  fact  can  be  at 
2637  B.C.  The  Ilia  dynasty,  at  least, 
beginning  with  Yu  the  Great,  is  well  fix¬ 
ed  at  2200  B.C.,  little  more  than  100 
years  after  the  Flood,  according  to  Usher, 
and  but  twenty-four  years  after  the 
“dispersion  of  mankind.”  Of  the  an¬ 
cient  civilization  of  the  Chinese  we  shall 
give  no  details.  The  reader  will  consi- 

*  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaoht  (London, 
1850),  p.  131. 


der  how  much  progress  is  implied  in  the 
consolidation  of  a  monarchy. 

(3.)  The  Indo-Europeans. — ^The  ear¬ 
liest  date  claiming  to  be  historically  es¬ 
tablished  for  any  race  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  group  is  about  2400  B.C.,  which  Mr. 
James  Ferguson  assigns  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Solar  Aryans  into  India.*  We 
are  enabled,  however,  to  contemplate 
the  In<lo- Europeans  at  a  time  long  be¬ 
fore  that  invasion.  The  chief  triumph 
of  philology  is  the  generalization  which 
has  brought  to  our  knowledge  the 
mother-tribe  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryans,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  Germans,  Sclaves,  and  Celts. 
In  that  tribe,  before  its  disruption,  the 
grammatical  structure  still  seen  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  its  derivatives  had  been  deve¬ 
loped,  and  many  objects,  acts,  and  pro¬ 
cesses  had  been  named.  The  names 
given  to  these,  being  a  portion  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  mother-tribe,  have 
been  ascertained  by  a  process  as  simple 
as  it  is  ingenious — the  examination  of 
the  derived  languages,  and  the  reasona¬ 
ble  inference  that  any  w'ord  found  in  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  them,  is  a  part  of  the 
common  inheritance  from  the  mother- 
tribe.  More  need  not  be  said  of  a  gene¬ 
ralization  with  which  by  this  time  most 
readers  are  familiar.  Now,  while  philo¬ 
logy,  thus  investigating  the  early  history 
of  the  Indo-Europeans,  can  tell  us  no¬ 
thing  of  the  locality  of  the  parent  tribe, 
nor  of  the  date  of  the  dispersion,  it  as¬ 
sumes  to  fix  with  confidence  a  date  be¬ 
fore  which  the  dispersion  must  have 
happened.  Mr.  Whitney  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  book  on  Language  says,  “  To  set  a 
date  lovoer  than  3000  years  before  Christ 
for  the  dispersion  of  the  Indo-European 
family  would  doubtless  be  altogether  in¬ 
admissible  ;  and  the  event  is  most  likely 
to  have  taken  place  far  earlier.”  f  In 
this  conclusion  we  imagine  every  philo¬ 
logist  will  agree.  The  mother-tribe  of 
the  group  is  exhibited  as  a  language¬ 
using  tribe  distinct  from  the  Mongols 
and  Semitics,  and  most  probably  terri¬ 
torially  disconnected  from  them  at  a 

*  Tree  and  SerpenUxoorship  (1868),  pp.  69, 62  of 
the  Introduction. 

f  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  by  W 
D.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College 
(Triibner  A  Co.,  London,  1867),  p.  205. 
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time  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  alleged 
dispersion  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  state  of 
civilization  in  the  mother-tribe  of  the 
Indo-Europeans.  Mr.  Max  Mtiller  has 
done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  English  readers  with  the  focts 
about  which  among  philologists  there  is 
no  dispute ;  but  the  most  condensed 
statement  of  them  we  know  is  given  by 
tbe  American  author  whom  we  have 
just  cited.  Mr.  Whitney  says ;  “  It  is 
found  that  the  primitive  tribe  which  spoke 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  Indo-European 
family  was  not  nomadic  alone,  but  had 
settled  habitations,  even  towns  and  for¬ 
tified  places,  and  addicted  itself  in  part 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  in  part  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth.  It  possessed 
our  chief  domestic  animals — the  horse, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the 
swine,  besides  the  dog;  the  bear  and 
the  wolf  were  foes  that  ravished  its 
flocks ;  thej  mouse  and  fly  were  alrea¬ 
dy  its  domestic  pests.  The  region  it  in¬ 
habited  was  a  varied  one,  not  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  ocean.  The  season  whose 
name  has  been  most  persistent  is  the 
winter.  Barley,  and  perhaps  also  wheat, 
Avas  raised  for  food,  and  converted  into 
meal.  Mead  was  prepared  from  honey, 
as  a  cheering  and  inebriating  drink.  The 
use  of  certain  metals  ivas  known ;  whe¬ 
ther  iron  was  one  of  them  admits  of 
q^uestion.  The  art  of  weaving  was  prac¬ 
tised  ;  wool  and  hemp,  and  possibly  flax, 
being  the  materials  employed.  Of  other 
branches  of  domestic  industry,  little  that 
is  definite  can  be  said  ;  but  those  already 
mentioned  imply  a  variety  of  others  as 
co-ordinate  or  auxiliary  to  them.  The 
weapons  of  ofience  and  defence  were 
those  which  are  usual  among  primitive 
peoples, — the  sword,  spear,  bow,  and 
shield.  Boats  were  manufactured,  and 
moved  bjt  oars.  Of  extended  and  ela¬ 
borate  political  organization  no  traces 
are  discoverable ;  the  people  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  congeries  of  petty  tribes,  under 
chiefs  and  leaders,  rather  than  kings,  and 
with  institutions  of  a  patriarchal  cast, 
among  which  the  reduction  to  servitude 
of  prisoners  taken  in  war  appears  not  to 
have  been  wanting.  The  structure  and 
relations  of  the  family  are  more  clearly 
seen ;  names  of  its  members,  even  to  the 
second  and  third  degrees  of  consanguin¬ 
ity  and  affinity,  were  already  fixed,  and 


were  significant  of  afiectionate  regard 
and  trustful  interdependence.  That  wo¬ 
man  was  looked  down  upon,  as  a  being 
in  capacity  and  dignity  inferior  to  man, 
we  find  no  indication  whatever.  The 
art  of  numeration  was  learned,  at  least 
up  to  a  hundred;  there  is  no  general 
Indo-European  word  for  ‘thousand.’ 
Some  of  the  stars  were  noticed  and 
named ;  the  moon  was  the  chief  mea¬ 
surer  of  time.  The  religion  was  poly¬ 
theistic,  a  worship  of  the  per.‘<onified 
powers  of  nature.  Its  rites,  whatever 
they  were,  W'ere  practised  without  the 
aid  of  a  priesthood.”  * 

Three  civilizations,  occurring  in  the 
three  families  into  which  mankind  is 
usually  divided,  have  now  been  exhibit¬ 
ed,  two  of  them  Avith  some  detail,  at 
dates  anterior  to  that  Avhich  the  popular 
chronology  has  fixed  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  peopling  of  the  world. 
These  civilizations  were  high  compared 
with  the  state  of  human  tribes  yet  on 
the  earth.  The  people  were  agricultu- 
rist.s,  and  well  practised  in  the  common 
arts  of  life.  They  had  a  variety  of  do¬ 
mesticated  animals;  indeed,  but  few 
animals  have  within  the  historical  period 
been  added  to  the  list.  They  clothed 
themselves  with  a  variety  of  fabrics, 
dwelt  in  houses  and  in  towns,  protecting 
the  latter  by  fortifications;  they  had 
speculated  on  the  order  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  evolved  religions ;  on  the 
order  of  the  material  Avorld,  and  evolv¬ 
ed  bodies  of  doctrine,  which  we  should 
call  sciences.  They  differed  from  one 
another  in  language,  religion,  physical 
characters,  and  social  arrangements ;  but 
in  this  they  agreed,  that  they  had  left  a 
state  of  barbarism  far  in  the  rear. 

If  now  we  take  up  our  position  in  time  at 
a  date  preceding  the  alleged  dispersion  of 
mankind,  say  some  where  about  2  700  years 
B.C.,  and  contemplate  the  Chinese,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  early  Aryans — races 
event  in  type^  geograpliically  discon¬ 
nected,  and  so  far  advanced  in  civiliza¬ 
tion — and  ask  when  were  these  nations 
represented  by  their  progenitors  in  the 
primitive  family- group  from  which  some 
think  mankind  has  been  derived,  is  it 
not  plain  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  say, 


*  Langxuige  and  the  Study  of  Language,  1.  c.,  p. 
207.  ■  * 
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“If  they  ever  were  so  represented,  it 
must  have  been  many  thousands  of  years 
ago.  In  4000  years  the  types  of  men 
have  not  changed.*  They  were  either 
primordial,  or  their  production  must 
have  occupied  ages.” 

Here  we  may  say  that  our  proposition 
has  been  proved,  and  that  the  popular 
chronology,  whose  influence  on  histori¬ 
cal  inquiry  has  been  so  pernicious,  must 
be  discarded.  It  may  be  believed  that, 
once  it  is  fairly  given  up,  we  shall  be  un¬ 
able  to  think  of  the  ancient  nations  as 
being  at  all  much  nearer  the  beginnings 
of  human  progress  than  ave  are  our¬ 
selves  ;  we  shall  be  unable  to  think  that 
four  or  five  thousand  years  are  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  time  which  that 
progress  has  occupied.  When  that 
point  of  view  becomes  common,  no  one 
will  any  longer  wonder  at  the  Greeks 
appearing  with  the  wonderful  Homeric 
poems  as  their  earliest  record,  or  at  the 
Aryans  possessing  the  Veda  from  the 
dawn  of  history.  Indeed,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Vedic  literature,  which,  through 
the  labors  of  Muller,  Muir,  and  others,  is 
being  brought  within  our  reach,  will  do 
much  to  establish  the  position  we  have 
been  maintaining.  That  most  ancient  lit¬ 
erature  is  in  matiy  respects  wonderfully 
modern,!  and  no  one  can  study  it  with- 


*  Tins  is  established  by  the  monuments  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt. 

f  As  an  illustration  take  Rig-Veda  ix.  112, 
which  has  been  closely  translated  as  follows; — 

“  How  multifarious  are  the  views  which  differ¬ 
ent  men  inspire  I 

How  various  are  the  ends  which  men  of  various 
craft*  desire ! 

The  leech  a  patient  seeks ;  the  smith  looks  out 
for  something  cracked ; 

The  priest  seeks  devotees  from  whom  he  may  his 
fee  extract. 

With  feathers,  metals,  and  the  like,  and  sticks 
decayed  and  old. 

The  workman  manufactures  wares  to  win  the  rich 
man’s  gold, 

A  poet  I,  my  sire  a  leech,  and  com  my  mother 
grinds : 

On  gain  intent,  we  each  pursue  our  trades  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds. 

The  draught-horse  seeks  an  easy  car ;  of  gallants 
girls  are  fond ; 

The  merry  dearly  love  a  joke ;  and  frogs  desire  a 
pond." 

There  is  a  prose  rendering  of  this  lyric  in  Mr. 
John  Muir’s  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Rig  and 
Atharva  Vedas,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 


out  feeling  that  the  years  that  separate 
us  from  the  poets  are  few  compared  with 
those  that  separated  the  poets  from  bar¬ 
barism. 

ll 

(4.)  ArchoRology. — The  body  of  facts 
accumulated  in  the  pages  of  Lubbock  and 
Lyell  bearing  on  the  antiquity  and  an¬ 
cient  condition  of  man  forms  a  hitherto 
innominate  science  (which  we  must  glance 
at),  comprising  the  history,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  of  what  are  called  “  prehistoric  ’ 
times.  We  have  evidence  of  man  as  a 
tool-using  animal,  and,  what  is  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  an  artist,  inhabiting  the  earth 
along  with  genera  of  animals  now  extinct, 
most  probably  more  than  20,000  years 
ago.*  He  then  possessed  the  same  cha¬ 
racteristics  that  he  now  exhibits ;  was 
distinctively  man,  with  remarkable  pow¬ 
ers  of  contrivance,  and  jesthetic  tastes, 
though  with  less  knowledge,  and  conse¬ 
quently  with  ruder  habits.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  evidence.  The  fact  that  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  it, 
after  a  long  resistance,  is  the  best  proof 
of  its  force.  We  may  glance,  however,  at 
the  facts  in  one  district  disclosed  by  cave- 
excavation.  Human  remains  have  been 
found  along  with  those  of  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  in  the  south  of  France  ; 
atid  there  is  proof  that  the  concurrence 
in  the  same  district  of  such  remains  with 
those  of  the  reindeer  at  least  is  not  acci¬ 
dental, — that  the  two  were  inhabitants 
of  the  country  contempoi’aneously.  The 
bones  of  the  reindeer  were  broken  open 
for  the  marrow,  and  many  of  them  bear 
the  marks  of  knives.  At  Les  Eyzies  a 


Asiatic  Society.  Mr.  Muir  says  of  it,  “  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  vein  of  naive  observation  not  un- 
mingled  with  satire.”  It  might  have  been  written 
yesterday  in  London  by  a  quiet  cynic  of  the 
Thackeray  type,  who,  looking  to  the  balance  and 
movement  of  the  piece,  would  scarcely  have  said 
more  in  it  of  the  aims  and  pursuits  of  the  men  of 
to-day  than  is  here  recorded  of  those  which  en¬ 
gaged  men  of  our  race  4,000  years  ago.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  reflect  that  this  is  a  part  of  that  Vedic 
literature  which  the  orthodox  Hindoo  believes  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  mind  of  God  from  all  eternity  I 

•  It  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  new  views  of  the  age  of  man 
that  there  are  some  who  regard  the  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  which  often  are  the  only  witnesses  of 
man’s  existence  long  ago,  as  being  “  inventions  of 
the  devil,”  intended  to  mislead  the  human  intel¬ 
lect.  Fossils  were  thus  long  regarded  I 
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vertebra  of  this  animal  was  found  that 
had  been  pierced  by  a  stone  weapon 
when  it  was  fresh.  The  stone  instru¬ 
ments  found  are  suited  for  a  variety  of 
uses  ;  for  aid  in  eating,  in  killing,  and 
in  manufactures;  the  “finds”  compris¬ 
ing  scrapers,  cores,  awls,  lance-heads, 
cutters,  hammers,  and  mortar- stones. 
“  In  the  archaic  bone-caves,”  says  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  “many  very  fair  pictures 
have  been  found,  scratched  on  bone  or 
stone  with  a  sharp  point,  probably  of  a 
flint  implement.  In  some  cases  there  is 
even  an  attempt  at  shading.  ...  In  the 
lower  station  at  Laugerie  several  of  these 
drawings  have  been  found ;  one  represents 
a  large  herbivorous  animal,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  without  the  head  or  forelegs ;  a  sec¬ 
ond  also  is  apparently  intended  for  some 
species  of  ox  ;  a  third  represents  a  smaller 
animal,  with  vertical  horns;  another  is 
evidently  intended  for  a  horse ;  and  a  fifth 
is  very  interesting,  because,  from  the 
shape  of  the  antlers  and  head,  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  intended  for  a  reindeer.  Several 
similar  drawings  have  been  obtained  by  M. 
de  Lastic  in  a  cave  at  Bruniquel.  But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
the  cave-man’s  art  is  a  poniard,  cut  out 
of  a  reindeer’s  horn.  The  artist  has  in¬ 
geniously  adapted  the  position  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The 
horns  are  thrown  back  on  the  neck,  the 
forelegs  are  doubled  up  under  the  belly, 
and  the  hind-legs  are  stretched  out  along 
the  blade.  Unfortunately  the  poniard 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  away  before 
the  carving  was  quite  finished,  but  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  details  indicate  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  intended  to  be  represented  was  a 
reindeer.”*  The  cave-men,  though  they 
were  such  good  artists,  w'ere  ignorant  of 
metals,  of  the  art  of  polishing  their  stone 
implements,  of  pottery  and  agriculture. 
They  had  no  domestic  animals — not  even 
the  dog.  Similar  evidence  demonstrates 
a  like  antiquity  and  condition  of  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  now  transcended  the  period 
of  historical  records.  In  reaching  a 
time  indefinitely  more  remote,  we  have 
come  on  a  condition  of  man  indefinitely 
lower.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  still  far 
from  the  fountain-head — assuming  for 


*  Prehistoric  Times,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.  (1866),  pp.  254-5. 


the  moment  that  there  has  been  from  the 
first  a  progress;  we  find  man  still  dis¬ 
tinctively  human,  a  tool-user,  an  artist, 
a  thinker,  an  ingenious  craftsman.  Rude 
as  the  instruments  were  with  which  the 
cave-man  worked,  they  yet  required 
much  thought  to  devise  them,  and  great 
dexterity  of  hand  to  frame  and  to  employ 
them.  What  man  then  wanted  most 
was  a  knowledge  of  workable  materials, 
and  of  methods  of  working — a  know¬ 
ledge  which  no  one,  we  imagine,  will 
maintain  came  to  him  otherwise  than 
gradually,  through  the  exercise  from 
time  to  time  of  his  wits,  in  new  circum¬ 
stances  and  on  novel  occasions  ;  through 
happy  accidents,  or  as  the  result  of  some 
of  the  infinitely  varied  suggestions  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  the  mind,  often,  as  we  call  it, 
casually.  The  cave-dweller  was  a  hunter, 
and  probably  ate  his  prey  raw.  He 
broke  the  bones  of  animals  to  get  at  the 
marrow.  But  he  was  a  social  creature, 
and  had  time  for,  and  cultivated,  the 
arts  of  amusement.  What  more  he  may 
have  been  we  shall  never  ascertain  from 
the  record  that  discloses  these  facts. 
What  were  his  relations  to  his  females, 
to  his  children,  to  his  fellows ;  under 
what  rules  the  groups  in  a  district  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  chase  and  divided  its 
produce ;  whether  there  was  any  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor,  any  political  system,  this 
record,  from  the  nature  of  it,  can  never 
inform  us. 

It  here  occurs,  that  in  referring  to  an 
epoch  so  remote  as  20,000  years  ago, 
we  may  appear  to  be  assuming,  without 
evidence,  that  the  earth  itself  then 
existed.  The  popular  chronology  de¬ 
clares  it  did  not  then  exist  as  emphati¬ 
cally  as  it  declares  that  distinct  nations 
could  not  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  earlier  than  2224  b.c.,  the  date 
assigned  to  the  dispersion  of  mankind. 
Perhaps  any  remarks  on  this  point  are 
by  this  time  superfluous ;  one  or  two 
may,  however,  be  submitted  w'ith 
confidence  for  consideration.  It  is  fa¬ 
miliar  that  the  defenders  of  this  chro¬ 
nology — which  is  as  purely  a  human  in¬ 
vention  as  is  the  bicycle  velocipede — 
have  been  obliged  to  stretch  the  days  of 
creation,  as  given  in  Genesis,  into  periods 
of  time  of  indefinite  duration — millions 
of  years,  if  necessary.  It  is  also  familiar 
that  they  are  being  obliged  to  regard  the 
Mosaic  accoimt  as  comprising  a  history 
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of  the  white  races  of  men  onl^ — the 
others  having  nothing,  on  that  view,  to 
do  with  Adam.*  Our 'first  remark  is 
that  tliese  concessions  prove  that  the 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man  has 
been  felt  to  be  irresistible  by  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  chronology,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  irresistible,  considering  the 
weight  of  the  prepossessions  it  has  been 
able  to  overcome.  Our  next  rem.ark  is 
that  astronomy  sets  the  existence  of  the 
world  more  than  20,000  years  ago  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  by  showing  that  there  are 
stars  now  visible  to  us  whose  light  takes 
at  least  50,000  years  to  cross  the  space 
that  separates  us  from  them.  Lastly, 
we  observe  that  in  the  latest  assault 
made  on  geological  time  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  on 
physical  considerations,  is,  that  geolo¬ 
gists  must  contrive  to  confine  “  all  geo¬ 
logical  history  showing  continuity  of 
life,”  within  “  some  mch  period  of  past 
time  as  one  hundred  million  years  ”!f 
The  student  of  human  history,  regarding 
man  as  the  latest  and  highest  of  organ¬ 
ized  beings,  is  disposed  to  be  content 
with  such  a  slice  off  the  100,000,000 
years  as  may  reasonably  be  thought  to 
belong  to  him,  and  feels  that  he  is  no¬ 
wise  greedy  when  he  claims  a  little  more 
than  20,000  years  out  of  the  100,000,000 
as  necessary  for  an  explanation  of  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

II.  The  Primitive  State. — Within 
the  historical  period  the  progress  of  man 
has  been  effected  from  point  to  point  by 
his  powers  exerted  to  meet  his  occasions. 
All  we  know  of  man  in  prehistoric  times 
shows  that  he  was  then  less  advanced 
than  at  the  dawn  of  history.  Was  the 
gulf  between  the  cave-dwellers  and  the 
ancient  nations  crossed  through  such  ex¬ 
ertions  as  have  improved  the  condition 
of  men  within  the  historical  period ;  and 
w'as  the  stage  of  advancement  the  cave- 
dwellers  were  in  reached  by  similar  ex¬ 
ertions  put  forth  by  men  advancing  from 
a  still  lower  condition  ?  The  forces  that 
have  effected  such  a  mighty  progress 
in  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  political  grouping  of  men. 


*  Primeval  Man,  1.  c.  p.  104. 
f  On  Geological  Time,  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
LL.D.,  Trans.  GeoL  Soc.  of  Glasgow,  vol.  iii..  Part 
I.,  p.  1. 


within  the  period  of  history,  will,  if  we 
assume  them  to  have  been  at  work  from 
the  finst,  afford  an  ample  explanation  of 
a  progress  from  the  rudest  beginnings. 
They  will  do  so  even  on  the  assumption 
that  they  were  at  first  less,  and  their  ac¬ 
tion  less  intense.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  question  above  put  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative  unless  we  assume 
a  commencement  of  the  action  of  these 
forces,  aiid  that  the  progress  we  see  could 
never  have  been  carried  on  by  them  had 
it  not  been  set  agoing  by  supernatural 
means  on  a  basis  of  communicated  ideas. 
Such  an  assumption  would  be  unscien¬ 
tific,  and  the  inquiry  is  scientific.  That 
the  ancient  nations  had  a  long  history 
that  is  unrecorded  is  certain.  The  stage 
of  advancement  at  which  records  can 
begin  is  necessarily  high,  and  on  the 
theory  of  development  the  greater  part 
of  a  nation’s  life  is  probably  passed  before 
reaching  it.  That  the  unrecorded  part  was, 
like  the  recorded,  a  progress,  can  gener¬ 
ally  be  shown  ;  that  it  was  effected  by 
other  forces  than  those  we  still  see  at 
work  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  question  we  have  above  put,  and, 
after  a  fashion,  answered,  it  is  usual  to 
put  somewhat  differently,  as  when  it  is 
asked  whether  men  were  originally  sav¬ 
age  or  civilized.  If  men  were  civilized 
to  begin,  existing  savage  races  have 
fallen  from  the  primitive  state;  if  men 
were  savage  to  begin,  the  ancient  nations 
advanced  in  prehistoric  times  to  the  civ¬ 
ilized  state  in  which  they  appear.  Onr 
proposition  is  that  men  were  originally 
savage  and  not  civilized. 

Let  us  here  define  what  we  mean  by 
civilization.  We  have  hitherto  used  the 
W'ord  indefinitely,  as  it  is  employed  in 
common  parlance,  but  a  precise  defini¬ 
tion  of  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  discussions  we  are  entering 
upon.  The  word  civilization,  as  its  ety¬ 
mology  indicates,  denotes  the  condition 
of  cives,  of  men,  that  is,  united  in  socie¬ 
ties  which  are  also  civitates — States.  Of 
the  many  ideas  the  word  now  brings  to¬ 
gether,  this  is  clearly  the  primary  one, 
so  that  strictly  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  at  all  speaking  of  the  stage  of  civili¬ 
zation  of  any  people  ignorant  of  the  re¬ 
lations  implied  in  citizenship.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  men  in  civil  societies  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  on  certain  conditions,  namely, 
those  which  must  be  complied  with  be- 
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fore  large  numbers  of  men  can  live  per-  relationship,  and  without  permanent  at- 
manently  together ;  and  the  first  of  these  tachments  of  males  to  females,  and  of 
is  ORDER,  and  the  second  is  what  we  may  parents  to  oflfspring,  is  as  low  a  group 
call  a  COMMISSARIAT.  The  order  of  so-  as  is  conceivable,  a  simple  Aerd,  as  we 
ciety  turns  wholly  on  the  grouping  of  its  should  call  it,  when  presented  as  an  ag- 
members,  domestic  and  political,  while  gregate  of  creatures  other  than  human, 
the  efticiency  of  the  commissariat  de-  The  rudest  permanent  arrangement  of 
pends  of  course  on  the  stage  at  which  the  sexes,  and  the  most  imperfect  system 
the  arts  of  subsistence  have  arrived,  and  of  kinship — say,  for  instance,  a  system  of 
the  established  facilities  for  the  distribu-  kinship  through  mothers  only, — appear- 
tion  and  interchange  of  productions,  ing  in  a  group,  would  compel  us  to  re- 
Necessary  for  both  of  these  main  condi-  cognize  it  as  more  advanced  than  that 
lions  being  fulfilled  are  certain  faculties,  first  considered.  Permanent  arrange- 
— the  means  of  interchanging  ideas  and  ments  of  a  sort  to  permit  kinship  through 
a  capacity  for  common  action,  which  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  we  should  re¬ 
implies  a  community  of  ideas  and  sym-  cognize  as  entitling  a  group  to  rank  high- 
pathies,  as  well  as  interests.  Civiliza-  er  than  the  second  considered.  Looking 
tion  begins  with  the  State,  and  no  earlier;  at  it  another  way:  .any  regulated  rela- 
and  those  who  would  discriminate  be-  tion  of  the  sexes  is  an  advance  on 
tween  stages  ruder  than  that,  must  be  promiscuity;  the  Tibetan  polyandry,  in 
understood  as  speaking  of  preparatory  which  the  co-husbands  are  brothers,  is 
stages  leading  up  to  the  State  from  vari-  an  .advance  on  the  Nair,  in  which  the 
ous distances  and  at  varying  rates.  The  co- husbands  are  strangers  in  blood; 
idea  of  the  State  is  elementary,  like  that  the  Levirate  is  an  improvement  on — it 
of  the  family.  The  family  rests  on  the  is  at  any  rate  an  advance  from — Ti- 
closest  blood-relationship;  the  gens  on  betan  polyandry;  inonatidry,  with  the 
on  consanguinity,  real  or  assumed,  be-  agnatic  family,  repudiating  such  an  ob- 
tween  the  families  composing  it;  the  lig<ation  as  the  Levirate  implies,  is  an 
tribe,  according  to  the  common  theory,  improvement  on  the  LeviiMte;  and,  last- 
is  composed  of  cognate  gentes.  The  ly,  we  may  see  that  modern  inarriage- 
State  begins  where  blood-ties  terminate,  laws,  gradually  conceding  equality  of 
In  the  largest  tribe  a  man  is  simply  a  rights  to  women,  are  improving  a  sys- 
tribesman  :  he  is  a  citizen  in  the  smallest  tern  which  still  preserves  too  many  feat- 
group  of  tribes  politically  united  under  ures  of  the  husband’s  absolute  supremacy 
a  common  government.  as  head  of  the  agnatic  family.  A  similar 

This  definition  fixes  attention  on  three  series  of  stages  from  lower  to  higher 
distinct  sets  of  phenomena — (1.)  The  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  evolution  of 
grouping,  domestic  and  political,  of  men  rights  of  property  and  laws  of  succession 
in  societies;  (2.)  The  arts  and  sciences;  — rights  and  laws  intimately  connected 
and  (3.)  The  means  of  intercommunica-  with  domestic  grouping.  As  regards  po¬ 
tion  and  common  action.  The  means  of  litical  grouping,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  effect 
communication  is  of  course  language,  a  classification.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
Religion  is  a  most  powerful  social  bond,  dered  at,  considering  that  no  respectable 
facilitating  common  action  by  establish-  arrangements  have  as  yet  anywhere  been 
ing  a  community  of  sentiments  and  aspi-  established  for  the  reasonable  govern - 
rations.  We  propose  rapidly  to  glance  nient  of  large  communities.  Progress 
.at  the  facts  which  show  that  in  each  and  in  political  organization  is  in  its  infancy, 
all  of  these  there  has  been  development.  Yet  there  are  stages  in  the  past  history 

of  even  political  grouping  which,  as 
(1.)  Grouping. — Before  w'e  can  say  manifestly  connected  with  and  deter- 
whether  there  has  been  progress  in  mined  by  the  domestic  grouping,  might 
grouping,  it  is  necessary  to  see  whether  pretty  safely  be  classified.  We  shall  not 
we  can  find  a  test  by  which  one  mode  of  here,  however,  affect  to  offer  a  classifica- 
grouping  can  be  known  to  be  higher  tion,  as  there  does  not  exist  such  a  body 
and  better  than  another.  Such  a  test  we  of  settled  opinion  as  could  confideni- 
think  exists.  ly  be  appealed  to  in  justification  of  a 

No  one  will  question  but  that  a  tribe  scheme.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
of  men,  ignorant  of  marriage  and  blood-  how  a  classification  of  stages  of  progress 
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in  grouping  generally  may  be  effected, 
and  that  suffice  "5  for  our  purpose  at  this 
point. 

Now,  we  have  numerous  examples  of 
all  the  stages  of  domestic  grouping  we 
have  enumerated  occurring  among  the 
most  diverse  races  of  men.  We  have 
numerous  instances  of  the  family  as  a 
group,  with  the  mother  at  its  head — the 
marriage  system  polyandrous,  and  the 
husbands  living  not  with  the  wife  but  in 
their  mothers’  houses.  We  have  nume¬ 
rous  instances,  again,  of  a  polyandrous 
arrangement,  by  which  a  woman  becomes 
the  wife  of  all  the  brothers  of  a  family, 
passing  into  permanent  residence  with 
them  in  their  house.  We  have  cases 
transitional  between  these  two,  and  also 
between  the  last  mentioned  and  the 
agnatic  family,  and  can  show  how  the 
one  grew  into  the  other.  Sometimes  we 
can  exhibit  the  transition  in  progress  in 
adjoining  districts  of  the  same  country. 
In  some  cases,  again,  it  can  be  shown 
th.at  they  actually  succeeded  one  another 
as  stages  of  evolution  in  the  progress  of 
particular  nations.  Take  the  case  of  kin¬ 
ship,  for  example  (which  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  family),  and  the  history  of 
the  Greeks  as  illustrating  the  growth  of 
systems  of  kinships.  The  Homeric  poems 
exhibit  the  ties  of  kinship  through  both 
father  and  mother  as  being  recognized, 
and  furnish  hints  that  at  an  earlier  time 
only  the  ties  through  the  mother  were 
acknowledged.  These  hints,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
people,  read  in  the  light  of  facts  else¬ 
where  disclosed,  prove  that  at  an  earlier 
time  there  was  kinship  through  mothers 
only.  In  the  post-Homeric  times  we 
reach  a  stage  at  which  there  was  kinship 
through  fathers  only,  that  is,  when  ag- 
n.ation  was  established.  Orestes  was 
esteemed  no  relation  of  his  mother  Cly- 
temnestra.  Later  still,  agnation  broke 
down,  and  there  was  again  kinship  ac¬ 
knowledged  through  mothers  as  well  as 
fathers.  These  stages  of  evolution  are 
not  only  well  vouched,  but  the  causes 
can  be  assigned  which  determined  them 
— causes  connected  mainly  with  changes 
in  the  marriage-haws  and  the  laws  of  in¬ 
heritance,  of  which  change.<5,  again,  the 
causes  can  generally  be  assigned.  Such  an 
evolution  as  is  in  this  case  presented  can 
be  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  numerous 
unconnected  cases:  we  find  tribes  of  men 


now  existing  occupying  one  or  other  of 
the  stages  precedent  or  transitional  to 
that  in  which  the  Homeric  Greeks  ap¬ 
pear;  again,  we  find  nations  more  ancient 
than  the  Greeks,  either  exhibiting  traces 
of  having,  in  the  prehistoric  times,  come 
through  such  precedent  stages,  or  oc¬ 
cupying  one  or  other  of  them,  or  one  or 
other  of  the  stages  later  than,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  from,  that  the  Homeric  Greeks 
occupied ;  lastly,  we  cannot  find  a  nation 
that  offers  no  traces  of  such  stages. 
These  facts  being  sufficiently  attested,  we 
are  obliged  to  conclude  that  there  was  a 
law  of  progress  in  the  evolut  ion  of  forms 
of  domestic  grouping,  which  may  be 
enunciated  as  a  law  of  human  progress ; 
and  the  only  explanation  th.at  can  be 
offered  of  such  a  progress  is,  that  men 
have  advanced  from  the  savage  state. 

Not  only  can  every  conceivable  stage 
of  domestic  grouping  be  discovered  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  nations,  but 
the  mor.al  sentiments  of  men  can  be  seen 
improving  with  the  domestic  institutions. 
It  IS  a  favorite  idea  with  some  that  man’s 
progress  has  been  material  merely;  that 
as  a  moral  being  he  has  not  made  pro¬ 
gress.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  he 
is  readier  now  than  formerly  to  observe 
the  standards  of  propriety  established  in 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  We 
incline  to  think  he  has  improved  even  in 
this  respect.  Public  opinion,  which  ap¬ 
plies  the  severest  sanctions  of  right  con¬ 
duct,  is  more  searching  and  powerful 
now,  and,  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  disposition  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
conscience  may  be  assumed  stronger  the 
sharper  the  penalties  of  disobedience  are. 
Of  the  improvement  of  the  standards  of 
propriety  there  is  no  doubt. 

Look  to  the  rules  related  to  domestic 
grouping  which  constitute  the  shandard 
of  purity — the  laws  regul.ating  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes  generally.  Sister  mar¬ 
riages  were  common  in  ancient  Egypt, 
where  acts  of  prostitution  in  the  temples 
were  prescribed  to  the  women.  In  an¬ 
cient  Persia  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  law  of  incest  at  all.  Brothers  and 
sisters  married,  and  even  mothers  and 
sons.  Unions  of  mothers  and  sons  were 
required  for  the  production  of  persons 
eligible  to  certain  religious  offices.  Mar¬ 
riages  were  allowed  both  in  Athens  and 
Sparta  between  brothers  and  sisters  of, 
the  half-blood.  They  were  permissible 
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also  among  the  Jews.  Amnon  and  Ta¬ 
mar  were  marriageable — “  speak  to  the 
king,  and  he  will  not  withhold  me  from 
thee.”*  Abraham  married  his  sister,  his 
father’s  daughter;  Nahor  married  his 
niece,  his  brother’s  daughter.  Amram, 
the  father  of  Moses,  married  his  father’s 
sister.  Such  marriages  we  declare  in¬ 
cestuous,  and  to  be  capital  crimes.  An¬ 
ciently  they  were  all  right — agreeable  to 
the  moral  standard  ;  it  is  the  standard  of 
propriety  that  has  changed  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  domestic  grouping. 

Where,  again,  is  the  ancient  nation 
that  was  monogamous  ?  ITie  Jews  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not.  They  recognized  con¬ 
cubinage  as  well  as  polygyny.  Jacob 
had  two  sisters  to  wife  at  one  time — a 
thing  subsequently  forbidden,  polygyny 
being  recognized  in  the  prohibition.  A 
Jew  might  marry  his  brother’s  widow, 
although  he  had  wives  of  his  own ;  in¬ 
deed,  at  one  time  she  became  his  wife 
without  any  form  of  marriage;!  after¬ 
wards  he  was  enabled  to  get  quit  of  her 
arrangements  that  go  to  show  poly¬ 
andry  had  anciently  been  a  Jewish  insti¬ 
tution.  Well,  if  not  among  the  Jews, 
where  else  shall  we  look  for  monogamy  ? 
No  Semitic  people  hadit.  Shall  we  find 
it  among  the  Vedic  races  ?  The  Rig- 
Veda  contains  traces  of  both  polygyny 
and  concubinage.  The  term  sapatri  oc¬ 
curs,  for  example,  which  means  having 
the  same  husband.  The  Hymns  x.  145, 
159,  contain  charms  by  which  a  w’ife  tries 
to  get  rid  of  her  rivals.  For  the  kings, 
concubinage  became  an  institution.§  In 
the  Satapitha,  BrahmanS,,  ix.  4.  1.  6,  w'e 
have  the  order  of  sacrifice  regulated  on 
the  principle  of  men  being  entitled  to 
have  many  wives: — “He  gives  pre-emi¬ 
nence  to  the  man  in  consequence  of  his 
vigor.  He  sacrifices  to  the  man  as  if  to 
one,  and  to  the  woman  as  if  to  many. 
Wherefore  also  one  man  has  many  wives.” 
And  so  on.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  case,  we  can  see  that  polyandry  pre¬ 
ceded  polygyny  as  the  marriage  system. 
We  find  in  the  Rig-Veda  that  the  Asvin 
brothers  had  one  wdfe  between  them — 


*  2  Samuel  liii.  13,  and  see  verse  16. 
f  Lewis’s  Hebrew  Republic  (1725),  voL  iii..  p. 
268. 

t  Ruth  iv.  6;  Deut.  xxv.  6-10. 

•  §  Rig-Veda  xi.  1.  12,  and  1.  72;  and  see,  for 
traoes  of  polygyny,  i.  112.  19,  v.  42.  12. 


Suryk.  It  is  familiar  that  in  the  great 
epic,  the  Mah&bhai'ata,  the  heroes — the 
five  Pandava  Princes — had  one  wife  be¬ 
tween  them,  Draupadi.  The  authorities 
hold  that  there  is  proof  that  the  Brah¬ 
mans  who  compiled  the  epic  from  old 
materials,  found  this  tradition  too  strong 
for  them,  otherwise  they  would  have 
suppressed  it ;  and  that,  since  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  repugnant  on  the  whole  to 
Vedic,  and  altogether  to  post-Vedic 
ideas,  the  story  belongs  to  the  pre-Vedic 
history  of  the  people. 

The  father  of  Draupadi  is  represented 
by  the  compilers  as  shocked  at  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Princes  to  marry  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  “  You  w’ho  know  the  law,”  he  is 
made  to  say,  “  must  not  commit  an  un¬ 
lawful  act  which  is  contrary  to  usage  and 
the  Vedas.”  The  reply  is,  “The  law, 
O  king,  is  subtle ;  we  do  not  know  its 
way.  We  follow  the  path  which  has 
been  trodden  by  our  ancestors  in  succes¬ 
sion.'*^  One  of  the  Princes  then  pleads 
precedent :  “  In  an  old  tradition  it  is 
recorded  that  Jatila,  of  the  family  of 
Gotama,  that  most  excellent  of  moral 
women,  dwelt  with  seven  saints ;  and 
that  Vdrkshi,  the  daughter  of  a  Muni, 
cohabited  with  ten  brothers,  all  of  them 
called  Prachetas,  whose  souls  had  been 
purified  by  penance.”*  The  tradition 
being  too  stubborn  for  the  Brahmans, 
they  thus  tried  as  much  as  they  could  to 
palliate  it.  It  is  a  tradition  of  that  stage 
of  the  family  group  which  prevails  now 
in  Thibet,  and  no  one  could  study  Manu 
and  doubt  that  such  a  stage  had  anciently 
existed  among  the  Hindoos.  That  it  was 
pre-Vedic  may  be  considered  certain. 
At  any  rate,  monogamy  was  not  the 
Vedic  idea  of  marriage,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  there  had  been  a  progress  in 
the  pre-Vedic  as  well  as  in  the  post- 
Vedic  times.  In  the  latter,  caste  has 
arisen, — the  laws  of  inheritance  and 
marriage  shifting  from  ruder  to  more 
civilized  types.  In  the  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  Pandavas  and  their  father-in- 
law  we  have  simply  a  case  of  collision 
between  moral  standards  belonging  to 
two  stages  of  the  progress. 

The  Homeric  Greeks  were  after  a 
fashion  monogamous  ;  but  they  also  had 
only  just  left  polyandry  in  the  rear. 


*  On  the  Mah&bhdrata.  Reprinted  from  the 
Westminster  Review  for  April,  1868. 
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Their  marriage  system  was  clearly  only  a 
few  generations  old  at  the  Troica,  for 
none  of  them  had  a  pedigree  with  more 
than  one  or  two  known  fathers.  It  con¬ 
sisted  moreover  with  their  having  any 
number  of  captive  wives.  Let  us  ob¬ 
serve  also  of  the  Greeks,  that  while  they 
were  developing  a  proper  law  of  incest 
and  marriage  they  were  gathering  a  lit¬ 
erature  round  the  practice  of  irai5spa({<ria. 
Tlie  relation  between  a  man  and  his 
dtfaj  they  constituted  by  one  of  the 
ancient  forms  of  marriage.*  It  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  recall  such  facts  ;  but  they 
are  necessary  for  our  argument.  To 
clearly  understand  what  moral  standards 
have  been  derelinquished  by  men  within 
the  historical  period,  a  Avide  survey 
would  have  to  be  taken  of  ancient  facts, 
of  a  nature  still  more  disagree.able.f 

It  matters  not  what  moral  standard 
we  take,  w'hen  we  study  the  history  of 
the  rules  now  constituting  it  we  shall 
have  a  similar  account  to  give  of  them. 
They  arc  the  lower  the  farther  back  we 
go,  and  are  everywhere  in  harmony  with 
the  general  character  of  the  grouping  at 
each  stage  of  the  evolution.  But  of  the 
evolution  of  grouping  and  of  moral  sen¬ 
timents  from  such  low  stages  as  we  have 
exhibited,  what  explanation,  we  repeat, 
can  be  given,  except  that  men  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  savage  state? 

Other  explanations  have  no  doubt  been 
offered ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  being  other  than  the  products 
of  an  uninformed  fancy.  Tak%,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  George 
Grey  in  explanation  of  the  peculiar  group¬ 
ing,  the  complex  latvs  of  marriage,  inter¬ 
marriage,  kinship,  and  succession,  which 
he  found  among  the  natives  of  Austra¬ 
lia.  These  law^s  are  familiar  to  us  as  tran¬ 
sitional  in  the  case  of  numerous  primitive 
races  in  many  quarters  of  the  world. 
And  we  have  evidence  of  such  laws 
among  the  most  ancient  nations.  To  Sir 
George  they  appeared,  not  as  evolved 
from  the  past  experiences  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  course  of  growth  and  modi¬ 
fication,  but  as  being  of  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  immutable.  “The  laws  of 

♦  Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  600. 

f  See  Leviticus,  chap,  xviii.  in  the  light  of  verse 
27  ;  and  see  book  xiii.  9  of  Mifhc&t-ul-Mdedheh  on 
the  points  relating  to  marriage  on  which  Mahomet 
was  consulted  by  bis  disciples,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76  (Cal- 
,cutta),  1810. 


this  people,”  he  says,  “  are  unfitted  for 
the  government  of  a  single  isolated  fam¬ 
ily,  some  of  them  being  only  adapted 
for  the  regulation  of  an  assemblage  of 
families  ;  they  could,  therefore,  not  have 
been  a  series  of  rules  given  by  the  first 
father  to  his  children :  again  they  could 
not  have  been  rules  given  by  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  first  fathers  to  their  children, 
for  there  are  these  remarkable  features 
about  them,  that  some  are  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  compel  those  subject  to  them 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  whilst 
others  are  adapted  to  the  wants  and  ne¬ 
cessities  of  savage  races,,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  too  close  intermarriages  of  a 
people,  who  preserve  no  written  or  sym¬ 
bolical  records  of  any  kind ;  and  in  all 
these  instances  the  desired  ends  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  simplest  means,  so  that  we 
are  necessitated  to  admit  that  when  these 
rules  were  planned,  it  was  foreseen  that 
the  race  submitted  to  them  would  be  sav¬ 
ages,  and  under  this  foresight  the  neces¬ 
sary  provision  w’as  made  for  the  event.”  * 
Elsewhere  he  says,  it  is  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  Australians  to  have  been  origin¬ 
ally  civilized,  and  equally  impossible  to 
believe  that  their  laws  had  been  devel¬ 
oped.!  His  conclusion  is,  the  laws  were 
designed  by  God  for  them  as  savages, 
and  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  ever 
improving !  It  is  only  what  we  should 
expect  after  this,  when  the  same  writer 
says  that  “  The  first  natives  who  were 
placed  on  the  (Australian)  continent 
must  have  been  instructed  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  wants,  how  to  form  weap¬ 
ons  suited  to  their  circumstances,  how 
to  select  roots,  and  to  capture  animals 
fit  for  for  food.”  |  A  revealed  stone  ar¬ 
row-head  or  boomerang  should  no  more 
surprise  us  than  an  inspired  “  inch.”  If 
an  inch  is  to  be  so  taken,  then  an  ell. 
We  have  been  offei’ed  a  revelation  of 
the  entire  metric  system  ! 

The  progress  we  contend  for  is  wholly 
divine  as  much  as  it  is  wholly  human. 
What  is  at  issue  is  the  mode  of  the  di¬ 
vine  operation.  Why  should  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  Negritans  and  peoples  in  their 
situation  be  of  stone  arrows,  suggesting 
a  low  state  of  development  ?  Why  not 
at  once  the  Henry  rifle  and  Boxer-Henry 
cartridge  ?  Is  there  a  special  fitness  of 

*  Travele  in  North-  West  and  Western  Australia 
(London),  1841,  vol.  ii.,  p.  222. 

t  Idem,  p.  223.  f  Idem,  p.  220. 
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the  boomerang  for  killing  beasts  or  men 
in  Australia,  and  nowhere  else,  since  no 
other  country  has  it  ?  More  reasonable 
surely  it  is  to  regard  the  weapon  as  a  local 
invention  We  cannot  look  at  the  facts 
from  the  two  points  of  view  simulta¬ 
neously  ;  and  if  we  are  to  take  any  of 
them  either  way,  we  should  take  them 
all.  It  is  possible  to  regard  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  Galileo,  Newton,  Adams,  and 
Leverrier  as  revelations ;  but  if  we  do, 
along  with  them  we  should  take  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Reform  Act  of  1868,  and  the 
latest  addition  to  the  law  of  sale  or  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  England.  Not  the  less  for  so, 
in  some  moods,  regarding  these,  shall  we 
be  constrained  by  the  whole  cast  of  our 
minds,  as  Heaven-determined,  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  trace  the  stages  of  each 
discovery  and  enactment — and,  divine 
as  they  may  be,  to  get  beyond  them — 
with  fresh  discoveries  that  shall  leave 
them  behind  as  contributions  merely  to 
the  growing  mass  of  our  knowledge, 
and  with  fresh  enactments  giving  effect 
to  new  social  conceptions  evolved  from 
experience. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  class  of  facts  re¬ 
lated  to  grouping  which  we  have  just 
surveyed  belong  to  quite  a  different  cate¬ 
gory  from  those  related  to  the  mechani¬ 
cal  arts  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
so  lightly  put  aside  in  his  case  against 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  is  obvious  also 
that  before  the  Duke  can  plead  one  word 
in  favor  of  the  degradation  hypothesis 
as  explanatory  of  the  facts  of  history, 
he  must  produce  for  us  an  ancient  peo¬ 
ple  whose  moral  standards  we  should 
call  high,  and  whose  grouping  was  in 
accordance  with  such  standards.  Till 
that  is  done  the  degradation  hypothesis 
cannot  be  seriously  considered.  It  will 
never  do  to  tolerate  an  hypothesis  which 
requires  for  its  foundation  another  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  there  are  no  facts  to 
support. 

(2.)  The  Arts  of  Subsistence^  etc. — 
When  we  turn  to  the  commissariat  of 
society,  the  progress  becomes,  if  possible, 
even  more  palpable.  As  regards  the 
tools,  weapons,  and  ornaments  used  by 
successive  generations  of  men,  there  is 
evidence  everywhere  presented  of  the 
gradual  relinquishment  of  inferior  mate¬ 
rials  and  forms  on  the  gradual  discovery 
of  better.  The  succession  of  the  ages  of 
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stone,  bronze,  and  iron  is  an  established 
fact,  which  though  only  recently  demon¬ 
strated,  was  long  ago  perceived  as  pro¬ 
bable  on  an  incomplete  survey  of  the 
facts.  Lucretius  anticipated  our  arch¬ 
aeologists  :  * — 

“  Arraa  antiqua,  inanus,  ungues,  denlesque  fue- 
runt 

Et  lapides,  et  item  sylvarura  fragmina  rami ; 

Posterius  ferri  vis  est  serisque  reperta  ; 

Et  prior  reris  erat  quam  ferri  cogn[tus  usus.” 

“  Man’s  earliest  arms  were  fingers,  teeth,  and  nails, 

And  stones  and  fragments  from  the  branching 
woods, 

Then  copper  next;  and  last,  at  latest  traced, 

The  tyrant  iron.” 

The  kinds  of  food  on  which  men  sub¬ 
sisted,  and  their  modes  of  procuring 
food,  equally  with  their  arrangements 
for  shelter  and  security,  can  easily  be 
classified  as  more  or  less  primitive  ;  and 
most  of  the  modes  and  arrangements  now 
in  use  among  the  less-favored  races  of 
men  archteology  shows  tvere  employed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  in  remote 
prehistoric  times.  A  nomad  tribe,  sub¬ 
sisting  on  fruits,  berries,  roots,  atid  shell¬ 
fish,  leads  a  more  simple  and  precarious 
life  than  a  tribe  of  hunters;  and  hunting 
as  a  means  of  living  is  more  obvious  and 
presumably  earlier  than  fishing.f  A  tribe 
that  accumulates  stores  of  food,  by  what¬ 
ever  causes  led  to  do  so,  is  obviously  a 
step  in  advance  of  one  that  does  not. 
The  herdsman  and  shepherd  keei)ing 
stocks  (rf  the  animals  most  wanted  is  in 
advance  of  the  hunter;  while  the  agri¬ 
culturist,  whether  nomadic  or  settled, 
is  in  advance  of  the  herdsman  and 
shepherd. 

We  find  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
or  we  have  accounts  of  tribes  existing  in 
each  of  the  stages  enumerated  of  pro¬ 
gressive  modes  of  procuring  subsistence, 
and  in  every  conceivable  phrase  of  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  of 
them ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  as  those  in  the  lower  are  seen  ad¬ 
vancing,  those  in  the  higher  have  si¬ 
milarly  and  step  by  step  advanced  in 


*  De  Rerum  Naiura,  v.  1282. 

■(■  Among  Sir  George  Grey’s  divinely-taught 
Australian  aborigines  tho  hunter  is  seen  stalking 
his  prey  with  the  hearing  of  a  beast  of  'prey,  only 
with  the  aid  of  contrivances.  But  ibr  these  he 
would  be  undistinguishable  from  any  other  animal 
engaged  in  the  search  for  food. 
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these  arts  of  life.  Tree-dwellers  and  cave- 
dwellers,  using  nature-supplied  shelters, 
are  nowise  distinguishable  from  other 
animals  that  do  the  same  thing.  The 
tribes  that  first  felled  trees,  and  erected 
rude  platforms  on  their  stumps,  at  a 
height  from  the  ground,  for  security, 
were  .architects,  as  were  the  excavators 
of  artificial  c.aves  or  underground  houses. 
The  steps  from  cither  mode  of  “  build¬ 
ing”  to  modern  architecture  .are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  .all  the  evidence  shows  that 
they  were  taken  one  by  one.  Many  of 
tliem  can  be  enumerated.  Moreover,  as 
regards  the  arts  of  subsistence,  shelter, 
and  security,  the  progress  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  demonstrate  is  still  a  fiict. 
New  me.ans  of  meeting  the  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  men  are  year  by 
year,  and  even  day  by  day,  being  invented. 
And  the  same  never-ending  process  of  in¬ 
vention  and  discovery  that  we  now  see 
has  been  going  on  everywhere,  within 
the  whole  of  recorded  time.  Since  this 
process,  if  .assumed  to  have  gone  on  from 
the  first,  offers  a  sufficient  exphanatiou  of 
the  facts — and  since  in  this  field  there  is 
a  total  absence  of  reasons  ag.ainst  mak¬ 
ing  the  assumption — we  are  free  as  we 
are  constrained  to  make  it,  and  to  believe 
the  whole  phenomena  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  have  been  progressively 
evolved  by  human  ingenuity  exerted  to 
meet  human  exigencies  or  to  satisfy 
human  curiosity.  Of  course,  when  we  go 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  we  have  there  M.an — the  creature 
capable  of  achieving  the  progress. 

(3.)  Language. — Language  forms  no 
exception  to  the  law  of  evolution  of  all 
human  powers.  The  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  man  and  man  by  arti¬ 
culate  speech  and  writing,  as  a  pure  pro¬ 
duct  of  human  effort,  are  effective  only 
so  far  as  a  common  understanding  is 
artificially  established  as  to  the  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  the  sounds  or  the 
symbols.  About  writing  there  is  no 
dispute.  The  written  or  rudimentary 
written  systems,  which  are  vai’ious,  and 
independent  of  each  other,  can  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  many  of  the  stages  of  growth 
from  pictorial  signs,  and  abridgments 
of  such,  to  the  systematic  employment 
of  conventional  symbols  that  are  not 
pictorial. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is 


now  a  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  speech. 
It  is  admitted  that  ail  the  languages  of 
men  h.ave  grown  ;  the  processes  and  laws 
of  the  growth  are  well  ascertained  and 
agreed  upon.  All  speech  has  been  run 
back  to  a  few  monosylbabic  sounds,  as 
the  elemental  matter  out  of  which  the 
wonderful  variety  of  tongues  has  been 
elaborated.  There  is  some  controversy 
as  to  the  roots,  but  it  chiefly  concerns 
the  question  whether  they  were  instinctive 
utterances,  whatever  that,  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  developed  utterances,  may  mean 
— it  is  not  asserted  that  instincts  ra.ay 
not  be  developed— or  sounds  uttered  in 
successful  imitation  of  sounds  occurring 
in  nature,  and  as  interjections  in  the 
natural  expressions  of  emotion.* 

Professor  Max  Muller,  who  siqiports 
the  instinctive  theory,  puts  his  results 
thus  : — “We  require  no  supernatural  in¬ 
terference,  nor  any  conclave  of  ancient 
sages  to  explain  the  realities  of  human 
speech.  All  that  is  formal  in  language 
is  the  result  of  rational  combination  ;  all 
that  is  material  the  result  of  a  mental 
instinct.  The  first  natural  and  instinc¬ 
tive  utterances,  if  sifted  differently  by 
different  clans,  would  fully  account  both 
for  the  first  origin  and  for  the  first 
divergence  of  human  speech.  We  can 
understand  not  only  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage,  but  likewise  the  necessary  break¬ 
ing-up  of  one  language  into  many.”f 
Elsewhere  rejecting  the  origin  of  roots 
in  interjections,  and  the  imit.ation  of 
sounds  occurring  in  nature,  he  adopts 
the  views  of  a  German  authority  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Heyse,  of  Berlin),  which  are  as 
follows :  “  There  is  a  law  which  runs 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  nature,  that 
everything  which  is  struck  rings.  Each 
substance  has  its  peculiar  ring.  ...  It 


•  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  has  done  good  service  in  show¬ 
ing  how  important  gesture  originally  was  as  a 
means  of  communication.  He  has  shown  that 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  numerals 
were  unspoken,  and  their  purposes  served  by 
visible  signs, — a  hand  meaning  5.  and  two  hands 
10;  20,*  of  course,  was  a  man.  The  argument 
rested  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the  evidence  Mr. 
Tylor  has  adduced  is  conclusive  as  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  development,  among  different  races,  of 
systems  of  numeration  founded  on  counting  the 
fingers  and  toes,  and  worked  at  first  by  appeals  to 
the  eye.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  now 
working  on  this  subject. 

f  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  4tU  edi¬ 
tion  (1864),  p.  409. 
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■was  the  same  with  man,  the  most  highly 
organized  of  nature’s  works” — and  so 
on.  Man  possessed  an  instinctive  “  facul¬ 
ty  for  giving  articulate  expression  to  the 
rational  conceptions  of  his  mind.”  But 
“  this  creative  faculty,  which  gave  to 
each  conception,  as  it  thrilled  for  the 
first  time  through  the  brain,  a  phonetic 
expression,  became  extinct  when  its  ob¬ 
ject  was  fulfilled  !  ”  etc.  This — which 
would  have  been  worthy  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  in  him  not  to  be  wondered  at 
— is  marvellous  as  propounded  by  Miil- 
ler.  It  has  been  appositely  termed  “  the 
ding-dong  theory  ”  of  t  he  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage,  as  opposed  to  the  bow-wow,  or 
imitative,  and  pooh-pooh,  or  interjec- 
tional,  theories.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  “  ding-dong  ”  has  met  with  any  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Mr.  Whitney  says  of  it,  “  It 
may  be  very  summarily  dismissed,  as 
wholly  unfounded  and  worthless.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  a  little  surprising  to  see  a 
man  of  the  acknowledged  ability  and 
great  learning  of  Professor  Muller,  after 
deprecating  and  casting  ridicule  upon 
the  views  of  others  respecting  so  im¬ 
portant  a  point,  put  forward  one  of  his 
own  as  a  mere  authoritative  dictum, 
resting  it  upon  nothing  better  than 
a  fanciful  comparison  which  lacks  every 
element  of  a  true  analogy,  not  venturing 
to  attempt  its  support  by  a  single  argu¬ 
ment,  instance,  or  illustration,  drawn 
from  either  the  nature  or  the  history  of 
language.” 

Take  it  either  way,  as  ideas  came 
gradually,  and  therefore  words,  which, 
even  on  the  ding-dong  hypothesis,  came 
after  the  ideas,  ■we  are  led  back  to  a 
time  w’hen  man,  as  regards  his  power  of 
communicating  with  his  fellows,  was  un- 
distinguishable  from  any  other  animal, 
for  the  brutes  also  have  their  modes  of 
communication,  including  “  their  natural 
and  instinctive  utterances.” 

(4.)  Rdigion. — Of  the  growth  of  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  we  shall  here  say  little,  be¬ 
cause  the  subject  would  require  more 
space  than  we  have  for  the  whole  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  paper  at  our  disposal  for  its 
discussion,  and  to  make  the  develop¬ 
ment  clearly  apparent.  Thus  much, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that 
when  we  examine  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  nations,  as  we  know  them,  at  the 
earliest  time — and  they  were  almost  as 


various  as  their  languages,  while,  like 
them,  perhaps,  compounded  from  a  few 
simple  elements, — the  conclusion  is  irre¬ 
sistibly  forced  on  the  mind,  that  each  of 
them  had  passed  through  a  long  pre¬ 
vious  history.  They  were  composite,  as 
were  the  populations  that  possessed 
them ;  animal  and  vegetable  gods,  the 
elements,  and  especially  fire,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  light  and  personifica¬ 
tions  of  light,  of  the  sun,  .and  of  the  pro- 
creative  and  life-sustaining  powers  of 
nature,  being  all  commingled  in  theo- 
gonies  to  which  there  must  have  been 
numerous  contributories,  and  on  the 
elaboration  of  which  an  infinity  of  think¬ 
ing,  fancy,  faith,  metaphysics,  and  im¬ 
posture  had  been  expended,  and  rotmd 
which  in  some  cases  literatures  had 
grown.  The  ivy  never  covers  the  tower 
ot  yesterday.  This  also  has  been  said, 
that  not  one  of  them  exhibits  the  idea 
of  God  as  we  have  it,  as  an  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  worshippers ;  and  that  not 
one  of  them  exhibits  the  idea  of  creation 
ea;  nihilo,  as  we  have  it ;  that  these  are 
modern  conceptions.  Max  Mflller,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Rev.  R.  G.  S.  Browne,  in  his 
essay  on  the  progress  of  Zend  scholar¬ 
ship,  points  out  that  the  idea  of  creation 
ex  nihilo  came  late  even  to  the  Jews, 
who  latterly  received  it  as  the  orthodox 
view.  It  occurs  neither  in  the  Veda  nor 
Zendavesta.  There  is  no  hint  of  it  in 
Homer.  There  has  been  a  progress, 
therefore,  in  the  central  conceptions ; 
how  much  more  probable  it  is  there  was 
progress  in  the  detail. 

Every  one  admits  there  is  but  one  true 
faith,  and  since  of  faiths  there  is  an  im¬ 
mense  variety,  that  all  save  one  have 
grown  or  been  invented.  That  is,  we  all 
admit  that  religions  can  grow  and  de¬ 
velop,  are  human  institutions,  that  reflect 
in  their  structure,  as  modified  from  time 
to  time,  the  shifting  phases  of  belief  in 
their  adherents.  It  has  been  asked 
whether  any  faith  has  had  no  history, 
has  not  grown  and  developed  within  the 
period  of  our  knowledge?  The  mys¬ 
teries  of  religion  occupy  so  many  minds, 
and  so  exercise  ingenuity,  that  its  doc¬ 
trines  constantly  tend  to  vary,  and  would 
do  so  very  rapidly,  but  for — (1)  the  hold 
the  central  authority  in  each  religious 
organization  has  on  its  ministers  as  bound 
by  the  standards;  and  (2)  the  hold  the 
ministers  have  on  their  flocks  through 
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the  solemnities  and  ordinances.  Despite 
these  checks  the  varieties  are  surprisingly 
numerous.  New  sects  are  constantly 
forming,  and  about  as  frequently  new 
religions.  Of  the  projects,  only  those 
thrive  that  fall  in  with  the  sentiments 
and  dispositions  of  large  classes, —  the 
conditions  of  success  so  far  resembling 
those  of  ordinary  commercial  undertak¬ 
ings.  By  a  process  like  that  of  natural 
selection  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  those  that  best  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  existence 
live,  while  the  others  perish.  Many  re¬ 
ligions,  either  wholly  new  or  radical 
modifications  of  old  fiiths,  have  sprung 
up  and  died  within  a  century.  One  or 
two  more  vigorous  still  flourish,  and  may 
live  long  .and  be  influential.  We  see 
Mohammedanism  spreading  into  regions 
to  which  Christianity  is  refused  access — 
the  superior  faith  beaten  in  some  districts 
by  the  inferior,  as  being  more  attractive 
to  the  inferior  people.  Every  faith, 
again,  on  a  conquest,  loses  in  purity  as 
it  gains  in  r.ange,  through  unavoidable 
intermixture  of  its  rites  and  doctrines 
with  those  of  the  religion  it  displaces. 
Christianity  itself,  as  seen  in  the  Romish 
Church,  has  taken  over  much  of  the 
ceremonial,  many  of  the  festivals,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  doctrines,  of  ancient 
Paganism.  Change  is  thus  a  consequence 
of  diffusion.  And  as  every  religion 
spreads  necessarily  from  some  centre  of 
origin,  continuous  modification  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  feature  of  the  progress  of  every 
religion  from  its  beginning. 

If  we  w’ould  see  from  how  low  a  state 
men  may  have  advanced  as  regards 
speculation  on  the  mysterious  order  of 
the  world,  we  shall  find  races  of  men 
whose  minds  a  thought  of  the  existence 
of  the  divine  power  has  never  entered. 
Above  that  stage  of  blank  ignorance  we 
shall  find  every  conceivable  phase  of 
speculation  and  belief;  every  imaginable 
form  of  superstition  and  idolatry ;  and  a 
gre.at  var-iety  of  contending,  highly  or¬ 
ganized,  and  in  some  respects  “  reasoned  ” 
systems  of  religious  doctrine.  The  be 
lief  in  God,  and  the  idea  of  his  hating 
sin  and  loving  righteousness,  are  gr’and 
conceptions.  Wei'e  there  always  some 
human  breasts  in  which  from  the  first 
they  were  cherished  ?  To  the  question 
no  one  dare  say  No,  however  he  may  be 
moved  by  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 


looking  to  the  answer  whrch  history 
would  prompt  him  to  give.  “We  can 
hardly  speak  with  sufficient  reverence  of 
the  dtscovery  of  these  truths,”  says  Max 
Milller,  “  however  trite  they  may  appear 
to  ourselves ;  and,  if  the  name  of  reve¬ 
lation  seems  too  sacred  a  name  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  them,  that  of  discovery  is  too  pi-o- 
I'ane,  for  it  would  throw  the  vital  truths 
of  all  religion,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
into  the  same  category  as  the  discoveries 
of  a  Galileo  or  a  Newton.”  Theologians 
may  agree  in  denying  that  any  man  in 
possession  of  his  reason  can,  without  a 
crime,  remain  ignorant  of  God  for  any 
length  of  time.  Missionaries,  however, 
who  held  and  defended  this  opinion, 
have  been  led  to  very  different  convic¬ 
tions  after  some  intercourse  with  savage 
tribes.  Dobrizhoffer,  w'ho  was  for  eigh¬ 
teen  years  a  missionary  in  Paraguay, 
states  that  the  language  of  the  Abipones 
does  not  contain  a  single  word  which 
expresses  God  or  a  divinity.  Penafiel,  a 
Jesuit  theologian,  declared  that  there 
were  many  Indians  who,  on  being  asked 
whether,  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives,  they  ever  thought  of  God,  replied, 
No, never.  Dobrizhoffer  says,  “Travelling 
with  fourteen  Abipones,  I  sat  down  by 
the  fire  in  the  open  air,  as  usual  on  the 
high  shore  of  the  river  Plata.  The  sky, 
winch  was  perfectly  serene,  delighted 
our  eyes  with  its  twinkling  stars.  I  be¬ 
gan  a  conversation  with  the  Cacique 
Ychoalay,  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
Abipones  I  have  been  acquainted  with, 
as  well  as  the  most  famous  in  war.  ‘  Do 
you  behold,’  said  I,  ‘  the  splendor  of 
heaven,  with  its  magnificent  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stars  ?  Who  can  suppose  that 
all  this  is  produced  by  chance  ?  Whom 
do  you  suppose  to  be  their  creator  and 
governor?  What  were  the  opinions  of 
your  ancestors  on  the  subject?’  ‘My 
father,’  replied  Ychoalay,  readily  and 
frankly,  ‘our  grandfathers,  and  great¬ 
grandfathers,  were  wont  to  contemplate 
the  earth  alone,  solicitous  only  to  see 
whether  the  plain  afibrded  grass  and 
water  for  their  horses.  They  never 
troubled  themselves  about  what  went 
on  in  the  heavens,  and  who  was  the 
creator  and  governor  of  the  stars.’  ”* 


•  A  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature  (1869),  p 
638. 
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We  have  now  glanced  at  the  facts  the  world.  All  ancient  traditions  declare 
which  support  the  conclusion  that  men  that  the  first  men  led  a  life  very  little 
were  originally  ignorant  of  language  and  different  from  that  of  beasts.  We  shall 
laws,  arts,  sciences,  and  religion, — a  con-  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  these  re¬ 
clusion  to  which  w’e  are  driven  from  lations  if  ive  cast  our  eyes  on  what  an- 
whatever  view  of  man’s  origin  we  set  cient  authors  tell  us  of  the  state  of  several 
out.  The  story  of  the  fall  of  man,  un-  countries  even  in  their  own  times,  a  state 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  statement  that  the  reality  of  which  is  confii-mcd  by 
the  arts  of  life  were  divinely  communi-  modern  relations.  Travellers  inform  us, 
cated,  represents  the  species  as  left  from  that  even  at  this  day,  in  some  parts  of 
the  first  to  struggle  for  existence  on  the  the  world,  they  meet  with  men  who  are 
earth,  cursed  because  of  the  disobedi-  strangers  to  all  social  intercourse,  of  a 
ence  of  the  first  father.  The  narrative  character  so  cruel  and  ferocious  that 
bears  that  men  grew  up  in  wickedness  they  live  in  perpetual  war,  destroying 
till  the  Flood  came,  which  left  as  their  and  even  devouring  each  otlier.  These 
only  records  but  a  few  names  and  the  wretched  people,  void  of  all  the  princi- 
generally  b.ad  reputation.  At  a  later  pies  of  humanity,  without  laws,  polity, 
time  the  sins  of  Noah’s  descendants  led  or  government,  live  in  dens  and  caverns, 
to  their  dispersion,  and  to  the  confusion  and  differ  but  very  little  from  the  brute 
of  tongues.  Wandering  in  different  di-  creation.  Their  food  consists  of  some 
rections,  unable  to  communicate  with  fruits  and  roots,  with  which  the  woods 
each  other,  none  of  them  perhaps  retain-  8uj)ply  them ;  for  want  of  skill  and  in- 
ing  the  original  language  or  the  ideas  dustry  they  can  seldom  procure  Tnore 
embedded  in  it,  they  must  have  sunk  into  solid  nourishment.  In  a  w’ord,  not  hav- 
utter  barbarism.  What  does  it  matter  ing  even  the  most  common  and  obvious 
whether  the  sav.agery  from  which  men  notions,  they  have  nothing  of  humanity 
have  advanced  was  primitive  or  induced,  but  the  external  figure.  These  savage 
if  it  be  the  fact  that  it  was  universal  ?  people  exactly  answer  the  description 
The  learned  President  de  Goguet,  in  his  given  us  by  historians  of  the  ancient 
excellent  work  on  the  Origin  and  Pro-  state  of  mankind.  We  see  even  from 
gress  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  Scripture  that  soon  after  the  dispersion 
thus  depicts  the  condition  of  men,  be-  the  precepts  and  example  of  Noah  were 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  progress  so  generally  forgotten  that  even  the 
it  was  his  object  to  investigate : — “  All  ancestors  of  Abraham  were  plunged  in 
society  being  dissolved  by  the  confu-  idolatry.”* 

sion  of  tongues  [at  Babel],  and  families  We  h.ave  here  the  conclusion  to  which 
living  detached  from  each  other,  they  the  facts  led  a  man  as  ingenious  and 
sunk  in  a  little  time  into  the  profoundest  learned  as  he  was  orthodox — “  that  the 
ignorance.  Add  to  this,  the  considera-  fiist  men  led  a  life  very  little  different 
tion  of  the  tumult  and  disorder  insepara-  from  th.at  of  beasts.”  The  fact  may  be 
ble  from  new  establishments,  and  we  humiliating ;  but  surely  it  is  encourag- 
shall  easily  conceive  how  there  was  a  ing.  If  we  of  the  higher  races  of  men 
lime  in  which  almost  all  this  world  was  are  yet  of  those  who  once  were  in  such 
plunged  into  the  most  deplorable  bar-  a  case,  and  have  come  to  be  w'hat  we 
barity.  Men  wandered  in  the  woods  tne,  while  with  humble  hearts  w'e  regard 
and  fields,  without  leaders,  or  any  form  our  origin  and  first  estate,  we  may  hope- 
of  government.  Their  ferocity  became  fully  look  to  the  future  as  holding  in 
so  great,  that  many  of  them  devoured  store  for  our  species  forms  of  life  purer 
each  other.  All  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  higher  than  the  present  by  as  much 
even  the  most  common  and  necessary,  as  the  present  are  purer  and  higher  than 
were  so  much  neglected  that  not  a  few  the  past, 
had  forgot  even  the  use  of  fire.  It  is  (To  i>«  concluded.) 

to  these  unhappy  times  we  must  refer - 

what  profane  historians  relate  of  the  *  The  Origin  of  Laws,  eta,  Trans.  (Edinburgh, 
miseries  which  afflicted  the  first  ages  of  It  61),  Introduction,  vol.  i.,  p.  3. 
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IIk  is  seldom  heard  of  now ;  but  when 
the  centuries  were  entering  their  teens 
fame  had  no  greater  favorite  than  the 
Catalan  admiral,  Roger  de  Flor.  And 
well  he  merited  the  distinction,  being  in 
all  respects  the  first  of  the  condottieri. 
He  was,  however,  a  Catalan  only  by 
adoption.  The  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
h.ad  a  favorite  falconer,  Richard  Blum. 
This  gentleman  he  united,  in  his  last 
Italian  expedition,  to  an  heiress  of  Brin¬ 
disi.  Nor  did  the  fortunes  of  the  falconer 
pause  here.  He  received  in  gift  so  many 
forfeited  estates,  that  he  became  one  of 
the  wealthiest  barons  of  the  province. 
There,  too,  his  good  German  n.ame  under¬ 
went  a  transformation  of  a  kind  very 
usual  in  those  day.s.  Richard  Blum- was 
understood  by  the  Brindisians  to  me.an 
Blooming  Richard,  and  all  the  more 
readily  since  the  owmer  of  the  name  was 
a  large  and  very  handsome  blond.  Now 
the  Apulian  of  Richard  was  and  is 
Roger,  and  blooming  is  the  same  as 
floioery  all  the  world  over.  And  thus  it 
happened  that  Richard  Blum,  or  Bloom¬ 
ing  Richard,  was  turned  into  Flowery 
Roger — that  is  to  say,  Roger  de  Flor. 

The  whilom  falconer  was  duly  grate¬ 
ful  to  his  benefactor  and  attached  him¬ 
self  unswervingly  to  his  dynasty.  Its 
sun,  however,  was  nearly  set.  Charles 
of  Anjou  commenced  his  red  career  a  few 
years  later,  and  Blum  or  De  Flor,  fight¬ 
ing  valiantly  for  Conradin,  was  slain 
with  many  .another  at  Scortocula,  August 
23,  12G8;  leaving  behind  him  a  widow 
and  two  sons,  the  younger,  Roger,  being 
then  scarce  a  year  old.  “Woe  to  the 
vanquished,”  avas  ever  the  maxim  of 
Charles,  and  here  he  carried  it  out  re¬ 
lentlessly.  Legal  butchery  and  confisca¬ 
tion  supplemented  the  victory,  until  Con¬ 
radin  and  his  party  were  exterminated. 
Among  the  multitude  thus  reduced  to 
penury  was  the  widow  of  De  Flor,  and 
she  settled  with  her  children  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Brindisi. 

That  town  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
In  ancient  days  it  possessed  an  excellent 
harbor.  Caesar,  however,  did  it  much 
mischief  by  blocking  up  one  of  the  en¬ 
trances  of  this  harbor,  and  1,500  years 
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later  a  prince  of  “  false  Tarentum  ”  com¬ 
pleted  the  ruin  by  sinking  sevei-al  hulks 
laden  Avith  stones  in  the  other.  But  in 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  still  a  place 
of  consequence,  being  the  centre  of  a 
great  Levantine  traffic,  and  the  favorite 
resort  of  merchants,  pilgrims,  and  others 
intent  on  the  Eastern  voyage.  Here 
young  Roger  grew  till  his  eighth  year — 
a  sturdy,  handsome  boy,  spending  most 
of  his  time  about  the  shore,  Avhile  he 
learnt  to  swim  like  a  dolphin  and  climb 
like  a  monkey.  At  length  a  vessel  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Knights  of’the  Temple 
happened  to  be  laid  up  in  the  port  for 
repairs.  As  usual,  Roger  made  his  way 
on  board,  and  there  he  showed  such 
dexterity  and  daring  in  his  excursions 
over  the  rigging  as  completely  won  the 
heart  of  the  veteran  knight  who  com¬ 
manded.  When  the  vessel  w’as  ready 
for  seji,  this  officer  begged  the  boy  from 
his  mother,  promising  to  treat  him  in  all 
respects  like  his  nephew,  and  to  make  of 
him  in  time  “  a  worthy  Templar.”  The 
dame  consented,  not  unwillingly.  Young 
as  he  was,  Roger  was  already  beyond 
her  control,  the  pest  of  the  neighboring 
housewives,  and  the  object  of  no  end  of 
gloomy  forecasts.  His  patron  bore  him 
away  to  sea,  and  having  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  to  work  up,  moulded  him  into  a 
consummate  seaman.  That  was  not 
quite  what  it  is  to-day,  but  still  it  was  no 
trifle.  It  meant  a  man  whose  knowledge 
of  current,  shoal,  and  storm  was  more 
like  instinct  than  experience  ;  who  could 
swim  in  his  armor,  and  run  along  the 
oars  round  his  galley  when  the  rowers 
pulled  hardest ;  and  who  was  fond  of  a 
high  sea  and  a  heavy  gale  as  a  petrel. 
Nor  did  Brother  Vassal  neglect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  protege :  he  provided  him 
with  ample  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
qualitie.s,  and  seconded  his  feats  *with  all 
his  influence.  By  his  twentieth  year, 
the  youth  was  a  Knight  of  the  Order, 
and  by  his  twenty-second  in  command  of 
its  largest  vessel,  the  Falcon.  Brother 
Vassal  had  kept  his  word:  Roger  was 
“  a  worthy  Templar.” 

And  what  was  that?  Well,  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  realization  of  the  founder's 
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ideal.  The  special  excellence  of  religious  the  voyage,  and, worse  still,  from  intended 
associations  is  a  delicate  thing,  and  not  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places,  by  the  re- 
less  evanescent.  It  flourishes  and  fades  doubtable  Roger.  For  awhile  his  brilliant 
with  the  enthusiasm  to  which  it  owes  its  services  did  much  to  shelter  him  from 
birth.  Poverty  and  persecution  may  the  consequences  of  feats  like  these.  But 
occasionally  prolong  its  existence,  but  his  peccadilloes  grew  at  length  so  exceed- 
wealth  and  prosperity  are  sure  to  destroy  ingly  like  crimes,  that  they  could  no 
it,  and  reduce  the  thoughts  and  tastes  of  longer  be  overlooked.  His  trial  indeed 
the  fraternity  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  was  impending  when  the  siege  of  Acre 
the  world ;  or  perhaps  a  littlf  lower.  So  interposed,  in  1291,  and  saved  him  for 
it  had  happened  with  tha  Templars,  the  time. 

Having  flourished  with  extraordinary  This  was  a  stirring  aflfair.  Acre  was 
luxuriance  for  several  generations,  they  then  a  very  Babylon,  crowded  with  life 
were  no  longer  a  band  of  pugnacious  .and  wealth,  and  brimful  of  combatants, 
ascetics,  who  made  as  much  parade  of  The  Hospitallers  were  strong  in  one 
their  poverty,  humility,  and  temperance  quarter,  and  the  Templars  in  another; 
as  of  their  valor.  Generally  speaking,  while  a  mass  of  fearless  vagabonds  from 
they  were  now  a  society  of  graceful  every  Christian  land  thronged  the  ram- 
warriors,  of  misty  creed  and  easy  prin-  parts.  The  attack  then  was  fierce,  the 
ciples,  who  lived  a  joyous  bachelor  life,  defence  obstinate,  and  the  slaughter 
and  wore  a  costume  of  peculiar  cut.  awful.  Numbers,  however,  prevailed 
These  were  not  precisely  the  companions  at  last,  and  the  Turks  stormed  the  town, 
to  give  a  high  heroic  tone  to  the  aspira-  Of  De  Flor’s  deeds  during  the  siege  we 
tions  of  a  dashing  young  seaman.  Roger,  h.ave  no  record,  and  only  catch  a  glimpse 
indeed,  hardly  appeared  in  command  of  him  as  it  opened,  and  once  again  as 
among  the  Templars  before  he  began  to  it  closed.  On  the  former  occasion  he 
make  acquaintance  with  trouble.  But  aided  in  carrying  off  the  multitude  which 
not  through  idleness  or  failure.  So  far  migrated  from  the  threatened  city,  and 
as  he  was  concerned,  every  day  had  its  on  the  latter  in  rescuing  the  remnant  of 
enterprise,  and  every  enterprise  its  vie-  the  defe.ated.  This  was  no  easy  task, 
tory.  But  his  career  was  very  prolific  When  the  Turks  swept  over  the  last  de- 
of  temptations,  and  these  occasionally  ob-  fence,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  gathered 
tained  but  too  much  sway.  The  navy  of  their  ranks  and  fought  their  way  to  the 
the  Order  was  maintained  largely  with  a  strand,  carrying  with  them  a  crow  d  of 
view  to  profit,  and  the  Falcon  was  quite  citizens.  A  Christian  squadron  stood 
as  often  employed  in  carrying  as  in  close  in  shore  to  receive  them.  The  pur- 
cruising.'  Roger,  therefore,  had  to  make  suit,  however,  was  keen,  and  the  scene 
bargains  and  receive  money,  as  well  as  to  appalling.  Here  and  there  the  knights 
pummel  the  infidel.  Now,  being  a  man  breasted  the  assault  and  flung  it  back  as 
of  pleasure,  and  keeping  his  purse  open  rocks  the  rising  tide.  But  the  Moslems 
to  all  comers,  he  was  frequently  in  pe-  surged  through  the  intervals  on  the  help- 
cuniary  diflSculties.  And  as,  like  most  less  fugitives — slaying  many,  capturing 
pronounced  characters,  he  had  some  more,  and  thrusting  the  rest  into  the 
bitter  enemies,  unpleasant  w'hispers  of  waves.  Some  attempted  to  swim  to  the 
embezzlement  began  to  fly  about  con-  ships,  others  thronged  round  the  boats 
cerning  him.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  was  contesting  every  seat;  while  the  avarice 
very  subject  to  that  influence  which  of  too  many  shipmen  augmented  the 
Scott  rather  enthusiastically  identifies  confusion.  The  claims  of  age,  sex,  and 
with  heaven.  But  this,  perhaps,  would  blood  w'ere  forgotten  in  the  rush  for  life, 
have  mattered  little,  considering  the  The  weaker  were  trampled  dowm,  the 
manners  of  the  day,  had  he  not  been  poorer  thrust  aside,  and  only  the  strong 
marvellously  indiscreet.  Among  other  and  w'e.althy  admitted  to  salvation.  But 
wild  freaks  it  was  told  that  he  had  car-  all  were  not  like  this.  “  Above  five 
ried  off  a  fair  dame,  “  by  force  and  arms,”  hundred  matrons  and  virgins  of  noble 
from  the  island  of  Scio.  And  it  was  blood,”  says  Fuller,  quoting  an  original, 
added  that  another  lady,  who  had  taken  “  standing  upon  the  shore  and  having  all 
passage  in  the  Falcon,  had  been  with-  their  richest  jewels  w'ith  them,  cried  out 
held  from  her  husband  at  the  close  of  with  lamentable  voice,  and  proffered  to 
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any  mariner  that  would  undertake  safely 
to  land  them  anywhere,  all  their  wealth 
for  his  hire,  and  also  that  he  should 
choose  any  one  of  them  for  his  wife. 
Then  a  certain  mariner  came,  transport¬ 
ing  them  all  freely,  safely  landed  them 
in  Cyprus;  nor  by  an  inquiry  could  it 
.after  be  known,  when  he  was  sought  to 
receive  his  hire,  who  this  mariner  was, 
nor  whither  he  went.”  We  do  not  assert 
that  this  mariner  was  De  Flor.  But  though 
he  carried  oif  the  richest  cargo  ot  any, 
he  alone  of  all  the  shipmasters  there  had 
no  profits  to  h.and  over  to  his  owners  as 
the  results  of  that  day’s  work.  And  be¬ 
sides  he  was  just  the  man  to  sacrifice 
every  pecuniary  and  selfish  interest  to  a 
magnanimous  impulse. 

The  fall  of  Acre  was  a  fearful  blow 
to  the  Templars.  Their  Grand  Master 
and  their  principal  officers  died  therein, 
and  with  them  perished  for  a  period  the 
unity  and  discipline  of  the  Order,  reduc¬ 
ing  it  to  that  debility  which  did  so  much 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
if  it  did  not  tempt  him  to  it.  Years 
passed  before  the  organization  could  be 
restored,  and  in  the  interval  many  small 
matters  relating  to  individuals  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  drop  into  oblivion ;  but  the  in¬ 
dictment  against  De  Flor  was  not  of  the 
number.  This,  with  the  addition  of  the 
new  and  formidable  charge  of  making 
awiy  with  gre.at  sums  received  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  fugitives  of  Acre,  was  one  of 
the  first  things  considered  by  the  new 
r6gime.  The  process — a  secret  one — was 
pushed  with  extreme  celerity,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence,  and  in  fact  without  the  knowledge, 
of  the  accused.  He  was  convicted  of 
course,  and  hardly  had  the  judges  pro¬ 
nounced  ere  they  proceeded  to  execution. 
All  his  property  wdthin  reach  was  confis¬ 
cated,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  a  party  commanded  by 
*  a  personal  enemy  despatched  to  execute 
it.  This  officer  did  not  dally  on  the  way. 
Reaching  Marseilles  betimes  he  found 
the  Falcon  in  the  harbor  and  hurried  on 
board,  and  just  managed  to  miss  De  Flor, 
who  had  escaped  a  few  minutes  before. 
A  friendly  knight  penetrating  the  secret 
of  the  trial  had  forwarded  a  warning, 
Avhich,  thus  outstripping  the  speed  of 
hate,  supplies  a  tolerable  proof  of  his 
capacity  for  attaching  adherents. 

De  Flor  re.ached  Genoa  a.d.  1300,  pen¬ 
niless  and  ruined ;  but  not  particularly 


the  worse  for  this.  Ruin,  indeed,  is  a 
bad  thing  for  your  routine  character  who 
cannot  conceive  a  future  different  from 
the  past,  and  who  therefore  wastes  his 
after-life  in  clinging  feebly  to  the  skirts 
of  the  old  profession.  But  when  uncon¬ 
trollable  circumstances  have  fixed  brain 
and  courage  in  a  corner,  where  they  have 
no  scope  except  for  mischief,  ruin  is  de¬ 
cidedly  a  good  thing,  being,  in  most 
instances,  the  commencement  of  a  real 
career ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  De 
Flor.  He  w'as  now  thirty- three,  a  man 
of  large  figure  and  fine  face,  with  a 
piercing  brown  eye,  and  a  rough  red 
beard  that  bore  no  small  resemblance  to 
a  Ijpn’s  name  ;  and  full  of  ability  and  en¬ 
terprise,  that  had  now,  for  the  first  time, 
something  better  to  direct  them  than 
mere  appetite.  He  had  friends  in  Genoa, 
among  others  the  Dorias.  From  these 
he  borrowed  suflScient  to  purchase  and 
equip  a  stout  galley  ;  clapping  on  board 
200  desperadoes — a  plentiful  commodity 
in  Genoa — he  stood  out  to  sea,  raised  the 
rover’s  flag,  and  set  up  for  himself. 

But  he  had  no  intention  of  degenerat¬ 
ing  into  a  mere  vulgar  pirate.  The 
houses  of  Anjou  and  Arragon  were  then 
at  strife  along  the  shores  of  the  Two 
Sicilies — the  former  occupying  the  main¬ 
land,  and  the  latter  the  island ;  and  to 
the  seat  of  war  Brother  Roger  directed 
his  galley.  Anchoring  at  Catania,  then 
held  by  the  Angevins,  he  went  ashore 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  fighting 
chief,  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  This  Prince 
thought  so  little  of  the  new  comer  that 
he  did  not  even  condescend  to  reply. 
Three  days  Roger  waited.  On  the  fourth 
he  presented  himself  before  the  Duke. 
‘  Beau  Seigneur,”  said  the  rover,  “  I 
perceive  that  my  services  are  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  you,  so  I  recommend  you 
to  God,  and  with  your  permission,  will 
seek  a  master  who  Avill  know  better  how 
to  appreciate  me.”  The  Duke  replied 
pretty  much  as  fighty  old  Fritz  once  re¬ 
plied  to  a  similar  request  preferred  by 
the  future  Marshal  “  Vorwarts.” — “  Cap¬ 
tain  Von  Blucher  has  leave  to  retire,  and 
may  go  to  the  devil  if  he  pleases.” 
“  Very  well,”  said  Roger,  coolly,  as  he 
retired.  “  I  hope  soon  to  show  your 
Highness  that  I  am  worth  something 
more  th.an  a  ccld  reception  and  a  rude 
dismissal.”  Half-an-hour  afterwards  he 
was  out  of  port  and  steering  for  Syra- 
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cuse,  the  head-quarters  of  Arragon. 
There  he  found  King  Frederick,  who 
received  him  graciously,  accepted  his 
services,  and  assigned  him  a  good  posi¬ 
tion,  with  a  handsome  salary  attached 
to  it :  that  is,  whenever  the  latter  should 
happen  to  be  paid.  But  there  was  no 
great  prospect  of  that  just  then.  The 
Arragonese,  indeed,  was  so  hard  pressed, 
and  so  scant  of  cash,  and  even  of  neces¬ 
saries,  many  of  his  garrisons  being  at 
starvation  point,  that  it  was  questionable 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  make  head 
for  another  month.  This,  by  the  way, 
was  one  reason  why  the  Calabrian  Duke 
had  dismissed  De  Flor  so  unceremoni¬ 
ously.  Considering  the  victory  already 
in  his  grasp,  Charles  could  see  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  for  embarrassing  himself 
with  additional  followers.  Eight  days 
after,  Roger  started  on  a  cruise  under 
the  flag  of  Arragon — a  bold  step,  for  that 
ensign  was  rather  rare  in  the  Sicilian 
W’aters,  which,  besides,  were  crowded 
with  hostile  craft.  It  was,  however,  a 
very  successful  stop.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  safe  back,  bearing  with  him  eleven 
sail  of  the  enemy,  deeply  laden  with 
stores  ;  and  never  was  a  prize  more  wel¬ 
come.  Part  of  the  booty  was  distributed 
among  the  distressed  garrisons,  and  the 
remainder  sold  so  well  that,  after  ad¬ 
vancing  a  large  sum  for  the  pay  of 
troops,  and  rewarding  his  seamen  mag¬ 
nificently,  Brother  Roger  had  still  4,000 
golden  ounces  left  for  himself.  He  now 
received  four  galleys  from  King  Fred¬ 
erick’s  arsenal,  equipped  them  athisown 
cost,  and  started  on  a  second  venture. 
He  doubled  Cape  Spartivento,  dashed 
across  the  bight  of  Squillace  and  round 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto ;  but  so  far  with¬ 
out  sighting  a  sail.  Then  he  bore  away 
past  Cape  de  Leuca,  and  up  the  Adriatic 
until  Otranto  lay  under  his  lee.  Here 
he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  Angevin 
store  ships,  and,  as  an  Arragonese 
squadron  was  the  last  thing  they  looked 
for,  took  them  every  one.  This  last 
stroke  went  far  towards  equalizing  the 
struggle.  On  his  return  Brother  Roger 
was  richly  rewarded,  being  created  Vice- 
Admiral  of  Sicily  and  member  of  the 
Council,  and  endowed  with  several 
castles  and  thfe  revenues  of  the  island  of 
Malta.  It  was  plain  the  Arragonese 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  rover;  the 
Angevins,  too,  w'ere  beginning  to  open 


their  eyes  to  his  qualities  ;  but  neither 
party  had  yet  learnt  his  full  value. 

De  Flor  did  not  delay  to  form  an  es¬ 
tablishment  suitable  to  his  new  dignity 
and  rapidly-acquired  wealth.  He  bought 
many  horses,  engaged  numerous  squires, 
dressed  and  armed  them  splendidly,  and 
placed  the  whole  following  under  five 
gallant  Catalan  knights.  Having  ar¬ 
ranged  this  matter  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
prepared  his  five  galleys  and  put  to  sea 
on  a  new  expedition.  The  Sicilian  coasts 
were  by  this  time  pretty  Avell  cleared,  so 
he  wasted  no  time  along  them.  Oft'  he 
went  to  scour  the  whole  Western  Medi¬ 
terranean, — stopping  every  sail  he  met, 
and  helping  himself  to  their  lading  so 
far  as  he  needed.  To  his  friends  he  gave 
billsof  acknoAvledgment  in  exchange,  and 
to  his  enemies  hard  knocks — that  is  to 
say,  if  they  grumbled ;  otherwise,  like  a 
generous  rover  as  he  was,  he  let  them  go 
with  their  b.arks  and  their  skins  undamag¬ 
ed.  lu  this  way  he  traversed  the  Italian 
shore  from  south  to  north,  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons,  the  Spanish  waters,  and  the  Bar¬ 
bary  coast, — returning  with  full  cargoes 
to  Sicily,  “  where,”  says  his  ancient  com¬ 
rade,  Raymond  Muntaner,  “  he  was  as 
eagerly  looked  for  as  if  the  people  were 
Jews,  and  himself  ihe  Messiah.”  But 
not  altogether  on  account  of  the  spoils 
he  was  likely  to  bring. 

During  his  absence  the  Arragonian 
cause  had  lost  ground.  Gathering  a 
large  army  and  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail, 
the  Duke  of  Calabria  had  swept  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  committing  tremendous 
havoc,  and  burning  sundry  vessels  in  the 
very  arsenal  of  Syracuse.  He  had  then 
settled  down  to  the  siege  of  Messina 
with  all  his  power,  and  the  Arragonese 
prince  had  no  force  capable  of  giving 
the  city  effectual  relief.  The  siege,  in¬ 
deed,  progressed  slowly;  but  the  Duke 
kept  the  port  tightly  blockaded,  and 
famine  was  gradually  and  very  surely 
sapping  the  defence.  Convoys  were  oc¬ 
casionally  introduced,  but  with  small  re¬ 
sults.  By  the  time  they  gained  the 
place  it  was  generally  found  that  the  es¬ 
cort  had  consumed  the  greater  portion. 
When  Roger  reappeared,  it  was  evident 
that  the  fall  of  Messina  could  not  long 
be  delayed,  and  equally  evident  that 
the  catastrophe  would  decide  the  war. 
Aware  of  this,  the  Duke  of  Calabria 
strengthened  his  lines  and  tightened  his 
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blockade;  and  well  he  might,  for  Bro¬ 
ther  Roger  was  now  busily  preparing  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  play.  Pur¬ 
chasing  four  more  galleys  from  the  Ge¬ 
noese  and  taking  three  others  that  re¬ 
mained  in  the  arsenal,  he  added  them  to 
his  squadron,  and  loaded  the  whole  with 
provisions.  This  done,  he  anchored 
them  off  Syracuse  in  waiting  for  a  “  hur¬ 
ricane.”  And  a  hurricane  soon  came 
roaring  across  from  Africa, — sweeping  a 
yellow  haze  before  it, — rolling  the  sea 
into  mountains,  and  changing  its  .azure 
tint  into  a  portentous  blood-red.  Fish¬ 
ermen  and  seagulls  hurried  ashore  for 
shelter ;  but  not  so  Brother  Roger. 
“  Cut  away !  ”  he  shouted,  as  the  fleet 
heeled  over  before  the  first  fierce  rush  of 
the  blast.  At  the  word  some  score  of 
ready  axes  fell  on  the  hawsers,  and  the 
vessels  leaped  off  like  racers  towards  the 
north.  Conspicuous  at  the  stern  of  the 
foremost,  with  his  long  red  beard  stream¬ 
ing  in  the  gale,  and  his  powerful  voice 
distinct  above  its  roar,  De  Flor  led  the 
line.  The  beach  was  crowded, — partly 
by  gallant  soldiers  and  noble  cavaliers, 
and  partly  by  those  respectable  Syra¬ 
cusans  who  had  already,  with  matchless 
taste,  turned  the  fountain  of  Arethusa 
into  a — washing-tub!*  “A  wizard!” 
qried  some.  “  A  devil !  ”  muttered 
others.  “  Wizard  or  devil,  I  care  not,” 
remarked  Frederick,  “  if  he  only  suc¬ 
ceeds.”  The  sun  was  setting  as  the 
galleys  slipt  from  their  moorings,  each 
under  a  shred  of  sail,  for  oars  were  use-, 
less  in  such  a  sea.  But  that  shred  was 
quite  suflicient,  and  they  flew  like  dra¬ 
gons  under  it,  tearing  through  rather 
than  over  the  waves,  and  leaving  point 
after  point  behind  them  with  unexam¬ 
pled  speed.  The  night  closed  round  the 
storm,  but  not  too  dark  to  hide  the 
cliffs  that  rose  and  fled  like  shadows, 
or  the  dangerous  waves  that  chased 
them  fast  behind.  The  midnight  moon 
shone  fitfully  through  the  drift  as  they 
swept  by  Etna,  that  rose  gigantic  to  the 
left,  till  its  head  was  lost  in  the  gloom. 
Shortly  afterwards,  one  of  the  ships  re¬ 
fused  her  helm,  and  ran  headlong  to 
destruction  on  the  rocks  of  Taormina. 
A  dull  crash,  a  faint  shriek,  and  all  was 


*  And  a  washing-tub  it  remained  down  to 
1843.  Whether  it  be  so  still  or  not,  we  cannot 
tell. 


over, — the  fatal  spot  being  left  furlongs 
behind  ere  the  death-cry  had  died  out. 
A  few  hours  later  they  were  off  Scaletta, 
and  then  a  second  galley  was  overtaken 
by  a  heavy  sea  and  foundered  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  The  Straits  now  began  to  nar- 
now,  and  the  wind  if  anything  blew 
fiercer  up  the  gorge.  As  morning 
dawned,  the  orange-grove  of  Reggio 
appeared  on  the  right ;  and  before  the 
day  had  fairly  opened  white  Messina, 
a  magnificent  spectacle,  spread  broadly 
to  the  left.  The  enemy’s  camp  was  all 
astir,  and  the  ramparts  were  crowded 
with  anxious  spectators;  but  not  a  hos¬ 
tile  bark  was  to  be  seen.  Flying  before 
the  tempest,  the  great  fleet  was  scattered 
far  out  of  reach — from  Stromboli  to  the 
Gulf  of  Euphemia.  The  harbor  of  Mes¬ 
sina  running  parallel  with  the  Straits, 
and  opening  due  north,  is  no  easy  thing 
to  make  when  the  wind  is  blowing  mode¬ 
rately  fair  behind  ;  and,  as  the  blast  was 
now  considerably  more  than  moderate, 
it  was  almost  a  certainty  that  the  rover 
would  be  blown  quite  through  the  Faro. 
But  that  remained  to  be  seen.  The 
galleys  hugged  the  shore  as  they  dashed 
along.  They  breasted  the  point,  and,  as 
they  did  so,  one  after  another  sheered 
sharply  to  the  west,  and  cut  away  the 
shred  of  canvas.  Out,  then,  leapt  the 
oars,  and,  m.astering  the  storm  by  main 
force,  they  rushed  into  the  bay  amid  a 
burst  of  deafening  cheers. 

Next  day,  the  siege  was  raised;  and, 
after  a  few  attempts,  as  futile  as  they 
were  feeble,  on  places  of  less  impor¬ 
tance,  the  Duke  withdrew  to  Reggio. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  a  jongleur 
in  the  pay  of  Arragon,  who  teased  him 
for  some  time  by  singing  his  defeat  in 
sundry  taunting  rhymes,  until  silenced 
by  a  sound  w’hipping.  This  was  the  last 
of  the  4var.  Both  sides  being  pretty 
well  exhausted,  the  claims  of  the  rival 
families  were  compromised,  and  the  ter¬ 
ritories  divided,— Anjou  taking  conti¬ 
nental  Sicily,  and  Arragon  Trinacria. 
And  the  peace  was  ratified  as  usual  in 
those  days  by  a  marriage. 

De  Flor’s  brilliant  career  was  cut 
short  by  this  treaty.  Worse  still,  it 
exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  who,  in¬ 
cited  by  Anjou  and  strongly  supported 
by  the  Pope,  lost  no  time  in  claiming 
him  for  pimishment.  This  sorely  per- 
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plexed  Frederick.  He  loved  the  gallant 
rover,  but  he  was  too  exhausted  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  by  the  sword.  Nor  was  De 
Flor  the  monarch’s  only  difficulty.  The 
pay  of  his  troops  was  heavily  in  arrear, 
and  he  had  no  means  of  settling  witli 
them.  He  knew  not,  therefore,  how 
soon  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  disband,  and  cover  the  island  with 
marauders.  Indeed  some  of  their  chiefs, 
who  held  the  strong  places,  roundly  re¬ 
fused  to  deliver  them  up  without  their 
full  pay.  Frederick  was  not  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  confessed  it  with  tears 
in  his  eyes:  but  De  Flor  was  a  different 
man.  Scanning  the  situation  with  just 
such  a  glance  as  he  w.as  accustomed  to 
cast  across  the  perils  of  the  sea,  he  soon 
discerned  a  way  through  the  jrredica- 
ment.  “  What,”  he  asked  himself,  “  was 
to  hinder  him  from  leading  these  trucu¬ 
lent  ranks  to  the  relief  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  which  was  so  wealthy  and  so 
weak,  and  where  Western  valor  might 
always  command  its  own  price  ?  ”  The 
reply — a  grand  idea — followed  hard  on 
the  heels  of  the  query.  He  grasped  it  at 
once,  and  hewed  at  it  until  it  took  com¬ 
manding  shape ;  and  then  he  sought  his 
friend  the  King.  Frederick  was  de¬ 
lighted,  and  agreed  to  aid  in  realizing 
the  rover’s  conception  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  A  galley  was  immediately 
got  ready  and  despatched  with  envoys 
to  Constantinople.  Knowing  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Emperor, — that  the  Turks 
were  carrying  all  before  them,  and  that 
the  Greeks  left  to  themselves  were  in¬ 
capable  of  stemming  the  tide  of  invasion, 
Roger  felt  assured  that  his  terms  would 
be  accepted,  and  began  at  once  to  form 
his  band.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
specifying  the  objects  and  conditions  of 
the  service,  and  assigning  Messina  as 
rendezvous.  A  man-at-arms  or  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  galley,  it  was  announced,  av  juld 
receive  four  ounces  of  gold  a  month ;  a 
light  horseman  two;  a  pilot  one;  a  foot¬ 
man  or  an  able  seaman,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce ;  and  a  crossbowman,  or  lower,  a 
fifth.  These  were  magnificent  terms, 
and  the  leader  was  a  chief  among  chiefs, 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  generous  as  a 
king  and  as  fortunate  as  he  was  ener¬ 
getic  and  skilful.  Warriors  and  seamen 
gathered  in  crowds,  and  De  Flor  had 
speedily  an  army  at  his  back.  Nor  did 
the  adventurers  come  alone.  Every  sol¬ 


dier  was  accompanied  by  wife  or  mis¬ 
tress,  many  by  their  children  ;  and  these 
females  were  as  expert  with  spear  and 
sword,  and  quite  as  formidable  in  close 
fight  as  their  lords  and  lovers.  Thus  at 
the  call  of  ambition,  and  out  of  a  heap 
of  difficulties,  rose  that  formidable  mili¬ 
tary  engine  which  was  soon  to  be  known 
and  long  afterwards  dreaded  as  The 
Great  Gompauy. 

The  ambassadors  speeded  well.  They 
found  Andronicus  at  his  wit’s  end,  his 
Asiatic  domains  nearly  all  overrun  ;  his 
last  army  just  be.aten  ;  the  Turkish  hordes 
pushing  forward  to  the  coasts ;  some  of 
their  bands  already  sitting  down  before 
the  seaports ;  their  corsairs  sweeping  the 
narrow  seas ;  and  troops  of  their  daring 
horsemen  occasionally  appearing  beyond 
the  Bosphorus  to  shake  their  weapons  in 
menace  at  the  capital.  The  Fhnperor 
knew  not  how  soon  the  invaders  might 
cross  into  Europe.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  rover’s  offer  was  most  Avel- 
come.  As  Roger  had  foreseen,  all  his 
terms  were  accepted  without  demur. 
The  rovers  were  to  be  taken  into  the 
Byzantine  service  at  their  own  price,  re¬ 
ceiving  four  months’  pay  in  advance 
wherever  they  should  first  touch  Impe¬ 
rial  soil.  Roger  himself  was  to  wed  the 
Emperor’s  niece,  and  to  be  constitute^ 
Grand  Duke,  that  is  to  say,  Commander- 
in-Cliief  of  all  the  Byzantine  forces  by  sea 
and  land.  And  the  envoys  brought  back 
with  them  the  insignia,  the  banner,  cap, 
and  baton  of  the  dignity ;  and  the  diplo¬ 
ma  duly  signed  and  sealed.  No  sooner 
had  De  Flor  received  these  things  than 
he  hurried  to  get  into  action,  lavishing 
his  wealth  with  no  sparing  hand ;  and 
borrowing  wherever  he  could  find  a  len¬ 
der,  especially  among  the  Genoese.  He 
had  eight  galleys  of  his  own  ;  King  Fred¬ 
erick  gave  him  ten  others  and  two  barks, 
and  he  hired  as  many  more  from  the 
Genoese.  This  fleet  the  King  aided  him 
to  victual  so  far  as  his  resources  went, 
and  it  carried  1,500  men-at-arms,  4,000 
of  those  formidable  Catalan  footmen  call¬ 
ed  Almogaveres,  all  stern  haters  of  the 
Moslem,  and  1,000  other  footmen  ;  with¬ 
out  counting  the  seamen,  who  also  were 
mostly  hardy  Catalans,  with  few  to  match 
them  for  seaman.ship  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  And  could  Roger  have  hired  trans¬ 
ports  enough,  he  might  have  tripled  his 
power.  However,  a  great  number  of 
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those  left  behind  rejoined  him  from  time 
to  time  in  the  course  of  the  expedition. 

They  set  sail  in  August,  1303.  “God 
gave  them  a  good  time,”  s.ay8  the  chroni¬ 
cler,  who  is  as  full  of  pious  ejaculations 
as  an  itinerant  preacher,  or  a  buccaneer  ; 
“  and  they  had  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a 
rapid  voyage.”  Many  of  them  M’ere 
music.al  vagabonds,  and  one  or  other  of 
these  had  thrown  together  a  few  rough 
verses,  which  took  amazingly  with  Uie 
Great  Company,  and  formed  indeed  the 
usual  chant  of  the  oarsmen  as  they  tra¬ 
versed  the  Archipelago — that  sea  which 
has  listened  to  the  songs  of  so  many 
rovers,  from  the  days  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  downwards.  It  ran  something  as 
follows : — 

I. 

lie  can  manage  the  steed,  he  can  handle  the  sail, 
He  can  guide  through  the  battle,  and  steer  through 
the  gale; 

He  is  fearless  and  peerless  at  sea  and  on  shore, 

Aud  he  WOOS  as  he  wars,  does  bold  Roger  de 
Flor. 

Huzzah  for  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Flor  I 
ii. 

He  is  dashing  and  slashing — there's  luck  at  his 
back. 

And  plunder  and  glory  abound  in  his  track ; 

He  shares  with  his  friends  to  the  lust  of  his  store, 
Aud  he  quaffs  like  a  rover,  does  Roger  de  Flor. 

Huzzah  for  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Florl 

III. 

Through  the  brine  and  the  blast,  over  bulwark 
and  peak. 

Through  the  hordes  of  the  Turk,  and  the  hosts  of 
the  Greek  ; 

Tlirougli  the  rauks  of  the  fiends,  should  they  mus¬ 
ter  before, 

We’ll  follow  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Flor. 

Huzzah  for  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Flor! 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  they 
found  their  four  months’  advance  of  pay, 
a  supply  of  necessaries,  and  an  order  to 
proceed  direct  to  the  capital.  Thither 
accordingly  they  steered  against  a  cur¬ 
rent  flowing  like  aggression — ever  from 
the  north,  and  between  banks  typical  of 
the  neighboring  races — Europe  rising 
bold  and  rugged  on  the  one  side  and 
Asia  stretching  away  in  sluggish  softness 
on  the  other :  thither,  dreamy  skies  above, 
dreamy  waters  under,  and  ever-changing 
loveliness  to  right  and  left:  thither,  in 
the  track  of  the  mighty,  where  every 


spot  was  hallowed  by  heroism,  and  every 
breeze  that  blew  was  rich  with  stirring 
memories:  thither,  softened,  delighted, 
expectant,  through  the  winding  Helles¬ 
pont,  and  over  the  broad  Propontis,  un¬ 
til  the  city  rose  before  them,  the  splendid 
reality  immeasurably  exceeding  their  un¬ 
tutored  conception.  They  scanned  its 
vast  dimensions,  its  lofty  walls  and  good¬ 
ly  towers,  its  courtly  palaces  and  glitter¬ 
ing  shrines  with  admiration  akin  to  awe. 
“  Truly,”  said  the  Catalans,  “  this  is  the 
queen  of  all  the  earth,  the  treasury  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  city  of  wonders,  the  home  of 
delights,  the  veritable  terrestrial  para¬ 
dise  !  ”  *  They  landed  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  to  find  subject  for  fresh  wonderment 
at  every  step:  for  Constantinople  was 
not  then  as  now,  a  heaven  to  look  at  and 
an  abomination  to  penetrate.  Antique 
civilization  still  survived  therein,  and 
everywhere  presented  its  gigantic  works 
ministering  to  the  wants  that  had  crea¬ 
ted  them  :  works  which,  far  beyond  the 
requirements  and  constructive  capacity 
of  the  West,  where  their  origin  and  uses 
had  fallen  as  much  out  of  remembrance 
as  the  buildings  themselves  had  fallen 
into  ruin,  the  Catalans  had  hitherto  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  demons  and  shunned  as 
their  haunts.  And  the  rovers  excited 
hardly  less  astonishment  than  they  felt : 
their  dress,  their  arms,  their  uncouth  de¬ 
meanor,  and  especially  their  troops  of 
martial  women,  surrounding  them  with 
a  curious  multitude.  A  few  days  after 
the  Megaduc,  as  the  Catalans  rendered 
their  leader’s  title,  wedded  his  promised 
bride,  a  beauty  of  sixteen,  and  with  her 
he  fixed  his  Scian  mistress  as  principal 
lady  in  waiting.  The  ceremony  was  at¬ 
tended  with  much  show  and  great  re¬ 
joicings,  and  closed  with  a  tremendous 
riot. 

The  adventurers  had  barely  put  foot 
ashore  when  the  Genoese — a  numerous 
and  powerful  community  in  Constanti¬ 
nople — proceeded  to  dun  them  for  the 
moneys  due.  The  Genoese  were  sharp 
practitioners,  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
the  arts  of  swelling  bills  and  ruining 
debtors;  and  what  with  discount,  in¬ 
terest,  and  so  forth,  they  had  run  up  the 
reckoning  in  this  instance  to  an  aggre- 


•  Very  similar  were  the  feelings  of  the  Crusa¬ 
ders  who  captured  Constantinople  exactly  a  cen¬ 
tury  before.— See  Villehardouix.  .  ,, 
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gate  of  startling  amount.  The  Catalans 
objected  to  the  bill,  and  the  Genoese  re¬ 
fused  to  withdraw  or  diminish  a  single 
item.  A  quarrel  ensued,  insults  were 
fully  exchanged,  and  the  parties  sepa¬ 
rated  in  a  tem|)er  that  boded  no  good  to 
the  public  peace.  Both  sides  prepared 
for  blows.  The  Catalans  strengthened 
their  quarter,  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Come — a  saint,  by  the  w’ay,  w'ho,  though 
sufficiently  moral  in  later  years,  led,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  harum- 
scarum  night-waking  sort  of  life  in 
Pagan  times  under  the  name  of  Comus. 
The  Genoese,  too,  with  a  view  to  the 
worst,  threw  up  a  fortification  of  barrels 
filled  with  sand  on  the  verge  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  After  a  good  deal  of  pre¬ 
paratory  fencing  and  ill-treatment  of 
stragglers,  matters  came  to  a  crisis  on 
the  very  day  of  the  w^edding.  A  mob 
of  Genoese  bearing  the  banner  of  the 
republic  assembled  in  front  of  the  mon¬ 
astery,  fully  bent  on  a  row.  They  began 
with  rude  gestures,  the  first  note  in  the 
rioter’s  gamut,  and  soon  ran  up  through 
hooting  and  stoning  to  the  topmost  note 
of  the  scale,  an  attempt  to  storm  the 
place.  The  adventurers  met  them  noth¬ 
ing  loath,  beat  them  back,  sallied  in  force, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which 
the  Spanish  dames  showed  themselves 
terribly  efficient  in  cutting  the  throats 
of  those  who  happened  to  be  knocked 
down,  the  banner  was  captured,  and  the 
Genoese  completely  routed ;  or,  as  the 
Oriental  lookers-on  put  it,  “driven  to 
devour  the  paths  of  flight.”  “Very 
good,”  said  the  Emperor,  who  was  well 
aware  of  the  strife,  “  those  haughty 
traders  have  met  their  match  at  last.” 
But,  having  won  the  victory,  the  Cata¬ 
lans  naturally  thought  that  they  had 
a  right  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it;  and 
girding  up  their  loins  they  set  forward 
to  sack  Pera.  This  they  might  have 
done  to  their  hearts’  content,  but  for 
one  small  consideration.  Andronicus 
was  rather  afraid  that  once  the  rovers 
were  fairly  involved  in  such  a  pleasant 
amusement,  they  might  possibly  forget 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  Geno¬ 
ese  and  Greek.  At  his  reqjiest,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Megaduc  interfered,  and  with 
much  exertion  put  a  period  to  the  fray. 
But  from  that  day  forth  the  Genoese 
showed  themselves  the  deadly  enemies 
of  the  Catalans,  crossing  them  in  every 
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way,  and  doing  them  as  much  mischief 
as  they  conveniently  could. 

Pleased  as  he  was  with  the  castigation 
administered  to  the  traders,  the  Em¬ 
peror  did  not  care  to  retain  these  dan¬ 
gerously  ready  brawlers  in  his  capital  a 
moment  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  So  putting  them  in  good 
humor  with  a  donative,  he  removed  the 
Catalans  that  very  day  to  new  quarters 
beyond  the  Bosphorus.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  hurried  the  warlike  pre¬ 
parations,  so  as  to  get  them  as  quickly 
as  might  be  into  action.  All  De  Flor’s 
suggestions  therefore  met  with  ready 
acquiescence;  and  at  his  demand  the 
Emperor  gave  another  of  his  relatives  in 
marriage  to  Ferran  d’Aunis,  commander 
of  the  rover’s  galleys,  and  appointed  the 
said  Ferran  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Empire. 
Thus  the  Mcgaduc  secured  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  services,  and  made  sure  that 
those  important  matters — supply  and 
re-enforcement — should  be  removed  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  Grecian  treachery  and 
Genoese  hostility. 

A  few  days  saw  the  Catalans  afloat 
again,  and  making  at  the  top  of  their 
speed  for  Artaki.  This  town  stood  on 
the  isthmus  that  connects  the  peninsula 
of  Cyzicus  with  Natolia.  Cyzicus  in 
those  days  contained  20,000  habitations, 
and  w’as  cultivated  like  a  garden ;  and 
the  isthmus  was  crossed  by  a  ditch  and 
a  wall — a  bulwark  that,  in  the  hands  of 
the  timorous  Greeks,  would  have  availed 
but  little  against  the  savage  swarm  that 
was  already  but  two  leagues  oflT.  These 
invaders  were  not  so  much  an  army  as 
a  tribe :  for  every  man  carried  with  him 
his  family  and  all  his  wealth — a  style  of 
making  w’ar  that  accounts  for  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  Turkish  conquest,  and  its  perma¬ 
nence.  The  Catalans  landed  at  midnight, 
and  were  led  without  a  pause  to  the  at¬ 
tack.  As  the  day  broke  they  reached 
the  Turkish  encampment,  in  a  ravine 
pierced  by  a  torrent.  Contemning  the 
natives  of  the  soil,  and  unaware  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  rovers,  the  nomades  kept 
no  w'atch.  The  cavaliers  charged  up 
the  valley,  shouting,  “Arragon!  Arra- 
gon !  ”  and  the  Almogaveres  rushed 
down  the  hillsides,  rousing  the  echoes 
with  their  singular  w'ar-cry,  “  Whet  your 
steel!”  The  Turks  w'ere  completely 
surprised.  Many  fell  at  the  first  onset ; 
the  rest  sprang  to  their  weapons  and 
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fought  desperately  ;  for,  surrounded  by 
all  they  valued,  flight  was  out  of  the 
question.  A  stern  conflict  was  that.  The 
wild  Iberian  met  the  hardly  wilder  Kurd; 
the  fanatic  Moslem  grappled  the  equally 
bigoted  Christian  ;  race  wrestled  with 
race,  and  creed  with  creed,  Jis  they 
always  wrestle — to  the  death — and  the 
Natolian  gorge  ran  red  that  day  with 
blood.  Nothing,  however,  could  stand 
before  the  ponderous  charge  of  the 
Western  horseman;  and  ere  the  sun 
was  three  hours  old  the  fight  was  lost 
and  won.  Everything  was  taken  ;  and 
every  male  Turk  over  ten  that  survived 
the  battle  was  slaughtered  in  the  tri¬ 
umph. 

This  happened  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the  riot.  News  of  the  victory  was  at 
once  despatched  to  the  Emperor,  and 
with  the  news  the  choicest  of  the  spoil. 
The  envoys  were  M’elcomed  by  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  Genoese,  and  Michael,  the  heir- 
apparent.  “  From  that  da}^”  says  the 
chronicler,  “  the  latter  became  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  Great  Company  and  its 
chief,  preferring  in  his  envy  and  hate  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  to  their  success — 
who,  though  so  few,  had  conquered 
where  he  and  his  myriads  had  shame¬ 
fully  failed.  It  was  not  that  he  was  not 
a  good  knight.  But  God  had  stricken 
the  Greeks  with  such  a  curse  that  any 
man  might  conquer  them.  And  this 
came  from  their  crying  sins — their  ex¬ 
cessive  pride,  and  especially  their  hard 
unchariiableness.  They  actually  refused 
to  succor  their  own  countrymen  who  fled 
before  the  Turks,  and  though  overflow¬ 
ing  with  provision,  they  left  them  to  per¬ 
ish  of  hunger.  Our  Almogaveres,  how¬ 
ever,  took  pity  on  the  poor  starving  crea¬ 
tures,  and  above  4,000  of  them  followed 
us  everywhere  for  our  broken  victuals.” 

Immediately  after  the  fight  the  tS  inter 
set  in  with  great  severity,  and  rendered 
further  campaigning  impossible.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  that  the  Great  Com- 
j)any  should  winter  at  Artaki,  where 
their  quarters  were  arranged  with  some 
skill.  Six  of  the  adventurers  and  twelve 
of  the  natives  were  formed  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  distributing  the  billets  and 
regulating  the  relations  between  Cata¬ 
lans  and  Greeks.  The  latter  were  to  fur¬ 
nish  their  guests  with  whatever  they 
might  require  in  the  way  of  food  at  a 
fixed  price ;  and  a  strict  account  was  to 


be  kept  of  what  each  man  received. 
With  this  view'  a  piece  of  wood  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  equal  ])arts,  the  buyer  re¬ 
taining  the  one  and  the  seller  the  other. 
Every  item,  or  at  least  its  cost,  was  re¬ 
corded  on  both  these  t;il!ies  by  notches 
of  various  size ;  the  larger  notches  stand¬ 
ing  for  the  chief  current  coins  of  the 
empire,  and  the  lesser  notches  for  the 
small  change.  And  the  military  chest 
w'as  to  pay  for  all  before  the  encamp¬ 
ment  broke  up. 

The  army  being  comfortably  housed, 
the  fleet  w'as  de^atched  to  Scio  to 
watch  the  Turkish  corsairs.  The  Cata¬ 
lans  spent  the  winter  merrily  after  the 
fashion  of  such  people.  They  feasted, 
indulged  in  warlike  games  and  a  good 
many  quarrels,  and  tyrannized  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  over  the  effeminate  lonians  ;  treat¬ 
ing  them  to  all  that  oppression  and  to  all 
those  insults  which  the  degenerate  must 
expect  in  such  cases ;  and  which  they 
usually  repay  with  characteristic  fraud 
and  treachery,  and  occasionally  with 
massacre.  The  Megaduc  and  his  duch¬ 
ess,  who  had  spent  the  season  at  Artaki, 
departed  on  the  first  of  March,  1304,  for 
the  metropolis.  'The former  returned  on 
the  15th,  bringing  with  him  a  supply'  of 
money.  During  his  absence  the  ac¬ 
counts  had  been  made  up,  and  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  soldiers,  not  a 
single  one  of  them  w’as  to  be  found  who 
had  not  contracted  debts  far  in  Excess  of 
his  arrears.  The  thing,  however,  was 
not  so  very  amazing,  seeing  that  the 
Catalans,  not  caring  to  be  bothered  w'ith 
such  things,  had  in  every  instance  in¬ 
trusted  their  tallies  to  the  care  of  their 
landlords.  So,  though  the  accountants 
and  the  debtors  opened  their  eyes  very 
wide,  the  Greeks  merely  grinned  and 
winked.  The  items  having  been  cast  up, 
the  amount  of  each  soldier’s  indebted¬ 
ness  W'as  inscribed  on  tw'O  slips  of  paper. 
The  debtor  received  one  of  these  slips 
and  the  creditor  the  other,  and  both 
were  warned  to  present  themselves  and 
their  bills  betimes  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  at  the  General’s  quarters. 

At  the  hour  specified  the  Megaduc 
took  his  seat  under  an  elm  in  front  of 
his  lodgings:  a  patriarchal  way  of  de¬ 
ciding  serious  matters  that  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  great  in  the  middle 
ages.  St.  Louis  was  accustomed  to  dis¬ 
pense  justice  under  an  elm  at  Vincen- 
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nes;  the  Dukes  of  N’ormandy  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  their  suzerains  the 
French  kings  under  an  elm  at  Gisors; 
the  free  Prison  deputies  met  at  stated 
periods  under  the  three  oaks  at  Upstal ; 
the  lordly  cow-keepers  of  Uri  assembled 
in  tribunal  under  the  chestnuts  of  Faido ; 
the  four  Rhinish  Electors  were  given  to 
holding  council  under  a  walnut-tree  at 
Rhense ;  and  the  Visconti  were  wont  to 
meet  their  vassals  under  the  cypress  of 
Soma — a  tree,  to  spare  which  Napoleon, 
who  was  little  given  to  spare  anything 
that  stood  in  his  way,  actually  turned 
aside  the  ro;id  over  the  Simplon.  What 
■with  debtors  and  creditors,  the  crowd 
mustered  strong  by  the  time  the  Mega- 
duc  made  his  appearance.  The  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  bills  occupied  much  time, 
but  it  was  over  at  last.  Then  the  chief 
stood  up,  and  waving  his  hand  for  si¬ 
lence,  prepared  to  speak.  A  good  many 
faces  looked  blank  enough ;  nobody 
knew  what  was  coming  ;  but  all  expected 
a  scolding,  and  most  of  them  felt  that 
they  richly  deserved  it.  Roger  was  no 
showy  orator ;  but,  like  all  men  of  his 
temperament,  he  had  the  faculty  of  put¬ 
ting  his  meaning  into  a  ‘few  strong  sen¬ 
tences,  and  thus  ran  his  speech: — “  Brave 
men,  I  thank  you  much  for  having  ac¬ 
cepted  me  as  your  chief,  and  for  having 
followed  me  so  for.  At  present  I  find 
that  you  have  all  received  .as  much,  and 
twice  as  much,  and  some  of  you  thrice 
as  much  as  is  due  to  you.  If  the  mili¬ 
tary  chest  were  to  reckon  rigorously, 
every  one  of  you  would  be  put  to  great 
straits ;  but  for  the  honor  of  God,  .and 
of  the  empire,  and  for  the  great  affec¬ 
tion  I  bear  you,  I  make  you  a  present  of 
all  that  you  have  received,  and  shall  not 
deduct  it  from  your  pay,  which  you 
shall  receive  in  gold  to-morrow.  As  for 
these  notes,  let  the  Greeks  take  theirs  to 
my  treasurer,  and  let  the  others  be 
burnt.”  Hardly  had  he  paused  when  a 
crashing  shout  rang  from  the  crowd  ;  it 
was  taken  up  again,  and  again,  and  still 
again  ;  finally  subsiding  into  the  thunder¬ 
ous  melody  so  well  known  during  the 
Mediterranean  passage. 

On  the  1  St  of  April  the  Great  Com¬ 
pany  set  forward,  “  with  the  grace  of 
God,”  to  the  relief  of  Philadelphia,  then 
beleaguered  by  the  Saracens.  Near  the 
city  they  encountered  the  foe,  to  the 
number  of  20,000,  of  whom  fully  a  third 
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were  horsemen.  A  stout  fight  ensued, 
that  lasted  from  noon  till  mid-day ;  the 
Turks  being  finally  defeated  with  enor¬ 
mous  loss,  hardl}'  a  tenth  of  them  esca¬ 
ping,  while  the  Catalans  had  but  200 
slain.  As  usual,  the  Turkish  camp  was 
a  mine  of  wealth,  and  the  victors  took 
and  kept  possession  of  it  for  the  next 
week.  Here,  too,  the  Megaduc  made 
new,  and,  as  it  eventually  proved,  very 
dangerous  enemies.  Sundry  bands  of 
Byzantine  mercenaries  had  accomp.anied 
the  Catalans  from  the  peninsula.  They 
were  mostly  Bulgarians  and  Saracens, — 
for  the  Greeks  had  an  ugly  trick  of  re¬ 
cruiting  among  their  worst  enemies, — 
and  they  were  massed  by  nationalities 
under  their  own  chiefs.  Roger  soon 
found  that  these  warriors  were  “  formi¬ 
dable  to  everybody  save  the  enemy.” 
His  own  Catalans  could  do  some  plun¬ 
dering  in  a  quiet  way,  but  their  “  two- 
handed”  mates  kept  a  tight  rein  on  them 
in  several  respects,  and  certainly  with¬ 
held  them  from  many  outrages.  The 
mercenaries,  however,  acknowledged  no 
such  restraint,  but  robbed  and  mur¬ 
dered  until  the  inhabitants  excl.aimed, 
“  The  Emperor  has  sent  the  fire  to  de¬ 
liver  us  from  the  smoke.”  They  were 
not  quite  so  fervent  in  the  fight;  but 
then  nobody  could  be  readier  in  hunting 
down  fugitives  and  appropri.ating  spoil. 
Roger  was  not  just  the  man  to  tolerate 
this  way  of  making  Avar,  and  finding  his 
Bulgarian  and  Saracen  coadjutors  indulg¬ 
ing  as  usual  after  the  victory,  he  adopted 
decided  measures.  He  gathered  the 
mercenaries  in  a  mass  and  enveloped 
them  with  his  Catalans.  He  first  stripped 
them  of  their  weapons  and  their  plun¬ 
der;  he  then  seized  their  principal  chief 
with  his  own  hand,  and  drubbed  him 
soundly  with  the  flat  of  his  sword ;  he 
afterwards  hung  several  scores  of  them, 
executing  at  the  same  time  a  number  of 
the  Company  who  had  fallen  into  the 
same  bad  habits ;  he  finally  turned  the 
whole  body  ignominiously  out  of  the 
army  and  left  them  to  find  their  way 
back  to  Constantinople,  as  best  they 
could,  through  the  infuriated  peasantry. 

From  Philadelphia  the  Great  Com¬ 
pany  pushed  forward  to  Tlwatira.  There 
it  came  upon  a  body  of  Turkish  rava- 
gers  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  the 
smoke  of  burning  hamlets  rising  in  all 
directions  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At 
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sight  of  the  Catalan  van  the  robbers 
concentrated,  and  showed  front.  Not 
deeming  them  worth  his  own  attention, 
the  Megaduc  called  a  favorite  officer, 
Cormoran  d’Alet,  to  whom  he  had  be¬ 
trothed  the  daughter  of  his  Scian  mis¬ 
tress,  and  set  him  against  them.  D’Alet 
dashed  forward  at  the  head  of  1,200  men, 
horse  and  foot,  and  broke  the  enemy  at 
the  first  onset.  The  Turks  dispersed 
.among  the  m.arshe8,  and  the  Christians 
followed  hard  in  pursuit,  dropping  the 
heavier  portions  of  their  armor  to  lighten 
them  in  theehase.  Among  others  D’A¬ 
let  threw  aside  his  helmet,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  received  the  arrow  of  a  flying 
Kurd  through  the  brain.  He  fell,  and 
his  men  gathering  around  his  body,  the 
pursuit  was  discontinued.  D’Alet  w.as 
buried  in  one  grave  at  Thyatira,  and  ten 
of  his  comrades  in  another,  with  impo¬ 
sing  rites,  and  two  showy  monuments 
were  raised  over  their  remains. 

They  reached  Ephesus,  the  next  stage 
in  the  campaign,  without  a  fight.  Here 
they  were  greatly  interested  and  edified 
by  the  tomb  of  Monseigneur  *  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  from  whence  issues  a 
marvellous  shower  of  manna  every  St. 
John’s  day,  or  rather  used  to  issue,  for 
there  is  no  such  miracle  now  to  be  wit¬ 
nessed  at  Ephesus.  Here,  too,  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  re-enforcement  of  200  horsemen 
and  1,000  Almogavcres,  under  Berenger 
de  Rocefort,  an  old  fellow-soldier  of  the 
Megaduc.  Berenger  was  at  once  made 
seneschal  of  the  camp,  in  place  of  D’A¬ 
let.  And  similar  bodies  arriving  every 
few  months  from  the  West,  not  merely 
made  good  the  losses  of  the  Great  Com¬ 
pany,  but  gradually  swelled  it  to  formi¬ 
dable  dimensions. 

But  De  Flor  did  not  confine  himself 
to  gaining  battles,  gathering  plunder, 
driving  the  Turk  before  him,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  strength  of  .his  Company. 
He  was  equally  intent  on  reknitting  the 
political  oi’giinization  of  the  country, 
which  had  fallen  to  pieces  during  the  in¬ 
vasion.  He  restored  the  Imperial  au¬ 
thority  as  he  advanced ;  he  garrisoned 
the  commanding  points ;  and  he  dealt 
out  pimishment  to  cowardly  governors 
and  treacherous  officials  with  no  sparing 
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hand, ,  hanging  some  and  decapitating 
others.  Nor  did  he  spare  the  towns 
that  had  submitted  to  the  Turk  without 
an  adequate  resistance.  These  he  fined 
heavily,  and  exacted  the  imposition  to 
the  last  farthing.  But  speedy  justice,  ex¬ 
cellent  as  it  is,  has  its  drawbacks ;  and 
Roger  more  than  once  confounded  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  punished 
both  together.  N or  was  this  his  only 
error.  Finding  valor,  patriotism,  good 
faith,  and  every  other  manly  quality  at  a 
low  ebb  among  these  people,  he  soon 
learnt  to  hold  them  in  utter  contempt, 
and  hardly  cared  to  exercise  that  con¬ 
trol  over  his  Company  that  he  otherwise 
would  have  done.  The  latter,  therefore, 
indulged  largely  in  rapine ;  and  as  the 
Greeks  had  contracted  the  trick  of  bury¬ 
ing  their  wealth,  the  Catalans  speedily 
became  adepts  in  the  devices  by  which 
marauders  iti  all  ages  and  every  country 
open  the  hoards  of  their  victims,  and  tor¬ 
tured  with  all  the  skill  of  the  recently-insti¬ 
tuted  Inquisition.  The  Greeks,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  hated  and  feared  the  Catalans 
rather  worse  than  the  Turks,  and  aveng¬ 
ed  themselves  at  every  opportunity  by 
their  usual  weapons,  assassination  and 
treachery,  but  in  nearly  every  instance 
to  be  detected  and  to  suffer  hideous 
reprisals. 

Roger  continued  his  conquering  march 
unchecked.  Everywhere  the  Turks  fled 
as  he  advanced,  and  long  before  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  over  he  had  met  them  in  unusual 
strength  among  the  passes  leading  to 
Armenia,  and  given  them  a  final  and  de¬ 
cisive  overthrow.  In  the  very  flush  of 
victory  he  received  a  despatch  from 
Constantinople  apprising  him  that  those 
dangerous  hordes,  the  Bulgarians,  were 
up  in  arms,  and  urging  him  to  return 
in  haste  to  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
Never  was  despatch  more  unwelcome. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  For  once  in  his 
life  he  gave  way  to  indecision,  and  called 
the  whole  Great  Company  into  council. 
He  read  the  despatch,  and  asked  their 
advice.  That  was  soon  given.  “  Let  us 
obey  the  Emperor,  in  the  first  instance,” 
said  the  Catalans  ;  “  and  when  we  have 
beaten  the  Bulgarians,  we  can  come  back 
and  beat  the  infidels.”  De  Flor  accepted 
the  counsel,  and  closed  a  campaign  which 
the  Byzantines  themselves,  much  as  they 
hated  the  rover,  and  reluctant  as  they 
were  to  credit  him  with  aught  but  crime, 
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were  constrained  to  pronounce  “.most 
briUi.ant,”  “  The  discipline  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,”  says  Pachymer,  “  their  novel 
weapons,  and  their  warlike  fervor,  so 
terrified  the  Turks,  that  they  retreated 
before  them  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
old  Roman  empire ;  and  the  Catalan  chief 
restored  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  to 
a  solidity  unknown  for  ages.” 

The  counter-march  was  conducted  by 
the  verge  of  the  Levant;  the  fleet  carry¬ 
ing  the  plunder,  the  baggage,  and  the 
provisions,  kept  pace  with  the  army ;  and 
thus,  by  easy  stages  and  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles  towards  the  end  of  August, 
1304. 

But  the  capital  was  no  longer  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Hearing  of  the  return  of  the  Cata¬ 
lans,  the  Bulgarians  had  hastened  to 
come  to  terms,  and  all  was  now  at  peace 
in  that  quarter.  Le.aving  the  Great 
Company  at  Gallipoli,  Roger  went  up  to 
Constantinople  for  money — six  months’ 
pay  for  his  troops.  Money,  however, was 
very  scarce  at  court — so  scarce  that  not 
a  tenth  of  the  sum  could  be  collected. 
The  Emperor  received  Roger  none  the 
worse  for  that,  and,  saying  nothing  of  his 
poverty,  he  caressed  and  feted  him  until 
the  mint  had  turned  out  a  great  heap  of 
new  coins  of  handsome  design  and  choice 
workmanship,  but  of  the  very  basest 
material.  This  trick  was  Greek  all  over. 
The  Catalan,  however,  was  not  to  be 
duped,  and  having  spoken  his  mind  on 
the  matter  with  his  usual  frankness  and 
strength  of  language,  he  returned  in 
high  dudgeon  to  his  men.  There  he 
seized  Gallipoli,  gathered  provisions, 
threw  up  entrenchments,  sent  a  g.alley 
westwards  to  call  up  recruits,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  a  desperate  tussle 
with  the  Emperor.  This  was  not  at  all 
to  the  liking  of  the  latter.  He  was  well 
aware  of  wdiat  had  befallen  when  his 
predecessor  had  quarrelled  with  Dandolo, 
and,  of  the  two,  De  Flor  was  more  to  be 
dre.aded  than  the  Venetian.  The  latter, 
indeed,  had  overthrown  the  Empire  for 
a  time ;  but  De  Flor,  it  was  but  too  pro¬ 
bable,  might  thoroughly  Latinize  it,  and 
transmit  its  crown  to  a  long  line  of  his 
descendants.  The  Emperor  then  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  rover’s  proceedings,  and  did 
his  utmost  to  win  him  back  into  good 
temper  and  fealty.  To  this  end  messen¬ 
gers  went  and  came  daily  between  the 


court  and  the  camp,  and  the  Imperial  en¬ 
voys  pleaded,  apologized,  and  begged  the 
Grand  Duke  to  return  to  the  court,  using 
all  the  arguments  customary  with  such 
people,  but  without  success.  “Tell  your 
master  that  he  had  better  pay  my  Cata¬ 
lans,  and  that  quickly,”  replied  Roger, 
continuing  his  preparations.  Meanwhile 
the  Turks,  finding  Asia  Minor  denuded  of 
its  deliverers,  pushed  forward  once  again, 
and  undid  in  a  month  all  that  Roger  had 
done  in  six  :  they  had  even  resumed  the 
siege  of  Philadelphia,  and  were  pressing 
it  closer  than  ever.  Seeing  that  no  better 
might  be  done,  the  Emperor  gave  way, 
melted  down  a  quantity  of  plate,  stripped 
a  good  many  altars,  withheld  numerous 
salaries,  and,  making  up  the  sum  de- 
'  manded  by  the  terrible  mercenaries,  he 
remitted  it  to  Gallipoli.  Roger  was  now 
satisfied,  and  returned  to  court  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  next  campaign.  Just  at 
this  juncture  a  new  and  formidable  body 
of  Catal.ans  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Dardanelles — they  numbered  300  horse¬ 
men  and  1,500  Almogaveres — in  nine 
great  ships,  and  were  commanded  by 
Berenger  d’Entcnca,  a  high-boni  gentle¬ 
man,  and  the  sworn  brother  in  arms  of 
De  Flor.  This  detachment  demanded 
the  usual  four  months’  advance  in  the 
first  place,  and  an  engagement  in  the 
second,  and  wmuld  be  content  with  no 
less,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Androni- 
cus.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  say  that 
he  had  not  sent  for  these  fresh  auxiliaries, 
and  did  not  require  their  services.  The 
first  band,  chiefs  and  men,  made  common 
cause  with  the  new  comers,  and  the 
whole  tantalizing  negotiation  had  to  be 
gone  through  over  again,  and  with  a 
similar  result.  The  Emperor  might  dip¬ 
lomatize,  and  reason,  and  procrastinate, 
but  the  adventurers  knew  their  strength, 
and  used  it  relentlessly.  Andronicus  had 
to  give  way  on  every  point,  and  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  De  Flor  and  D’Entenca  appeared  at 
court.  Then  the  former  received  the  lof¬ 
tier  title  and  dignity  of  Ctesar  for  himself, 
and  transferred  the  Megaducate  to  his 
friend.  “The  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
Cajsars,”  says  the  chronicler,  evidently 
pleased  with  the  honors  of  his  chief,  “  are 
exactly  the  same  in  all  respects  as  those  of 
the  Emperor.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  this — the  latter  sits  a  few 
inches  higher,  and  wears  a  purple  robe, 
while  the  former  is  dressed  in  blue  edged 
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with  gold.”  Consequently,  Jack  was  as  Emperor  and  take  leave  of  him  for  ever ! 
good  as  his  master.  His  Eastern  wife,  devoted  to  him  like 

It  was  agreed  that  Asia  Minor  should  everybody  else,  heard  of  this  purpose 
be  wholly  given  up  to  the  new  Cajsar,  with  dismay.  She  knew  the  treacherous 
who  was  to  divide  it  in  fiefs  among  his  character  of  the  court,  and  she  was  well 
followers ;  and  that  these  henceforth  aware  that  man'y  there  thirsted  for  the 
were  to  receive  no  pay  from  the  Empe-  blood  of  the  new  Cajsar.  She  warned, 
ror,  but  were  to  depend  wholly  on  tlieir  entreated,  and  Avept ;  her  relatives  se- 
own  leader.  In  consequence  of  this  ar-  conded  her  well,  and  so  did  the  leading 
rangement  De  Flor  consented  to  receive  ofticers  of  the  Catalans,  but  all  in  vain, 
the  base  money  which  he  bad  so  obsti-  Then  she  and  they  excited  the  alarm  of 
nately  refused  three  months  belbre  in  the  Great  Com)>any  for  their  leader,  and 
satisfaction  of  all  demands.  “  But,”  said  soon  raised  an  affectionate  mutiny  therein 
the  Catalan  to  himself,  “  I’ll  take  very  — the  men  threatening  to  restrain  him 
good  care  to  lose  nothing  by  the  bargain,  by  force  if  he  persisted  in  his  purpose. 
What  I  receive  from  the  prince,  the  peo-  But  lioger  Avas  not  to  be  deterred, 
pie  must  accept  from  me;  or  I’ll  know  Gathering  round  him  all  the  troops  that 
the  reason  Avhy.”  still  remained  at  Gallipoli,  he  made  them 

Roger  and  his  brother  in  arms  returned  his  last  speech — ridiculing  their  fears, 
in  company  to  Gallipoli ;  but  not  without  making  light  of  the  risks,  and  declaring 
a  cunning  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  that  he  w’as  bound  in  honor  to  take  the 
Greeks  to  gain  Berenger  and  play  him  off  course  he  intended.  “  Fear  not,”  said 
against  his  chief.  D’Entenca,  however,  he,  “  for  me ;  I  mean  to  live  and  lead 
Avas  firm  against  their  Aviles.  For  a  day  or  you  to  many  triumphs.  And  even  should 
tAVO,  indeed,  he  ajipeared  to  waver,  heard  the  worst  you  dread  befall,  why  should 
all  that  Avas  said,  and  received  the  Em-  that  unman  you  ?  The  loss  of  a  single 
peror’s  gifts  Avith  complaisance.  But  when  chief  should  never  drive  so  many  veterans 
the  hour  of  sailing  came,  he  gathered  to  despair.  Should  1  be  laid  Ioav  to- 
the  envoys  into  his  cabin,  shoAved  them  morrow,  there  are  scores  about  me  fully 
the  glittering  vases  put  to  base  uses,  and  as  competent  to  lead  the  Great  Corn- 
then  thrust  them  out  of  the  galley  Avith  pany.”  Accordingly  he  departed,  w’ith 
opprobrium,  and  pursued  them  Avhile  they  300  horse  and  1,000  foot,  to  meet  the 
remained  in  sight  Avith  hearty  Western  Emperor  and  his  son  Michael  at  Adrian- 
imprecations.  ople  ;  and  Muntaner  takes  advantage  of 

A  grand  career  AV.as  now  opening  his  absence  to  give  a  curious  account  of 
before  Brother  Roger — one  that  pro-  the  rape  of  Helen — Avhich,  in  its  mixture 
mised  to  exercise  vast  influence  over  the  of  current  fashions  and  ideas  Aviih  an- 
fate  of  the  world.  For  there  can  be  no  tique  characters  and  events,  bears  some 
question  that  the  feudal  system  of  Eu-  resemblance  to  the  Ingoldshy  Legends. 
rope,  firmly  planted  in  Asia  Minor  by  “  Hereabouts,”  says  he,  ‘‘  was  a  strong 
the  vigorous  hand  and  comprehensive  castle  called  Paris,  constructed  by  Paris, 
intellect  of  the  rover,  would  have  thrown  son  of  king  Priam,  when  he  had  taken 
back  the  Turkish  hordes  en  permanence  Helen,  Avife  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  from 
from  those  beautiful  lands ;  Avhile  the  the  island  of  Tenedos.  In  those  days 
Lower  Empire  and  its  corruptions,  com-  there  Avas  an  idol  in  Tenedos,  and  thither 
pressed  between  encroaching  Franks  on  on  a  certain  month  in  the  year  hied  all 
the  West,  and  still  more  encroaching  the  dames  and  nobles  of  Romania  in  pil- 
Franks  on  the  East,  must  have  been  grimage.  And  so  it  happened  that 
speedily  crushed  out  of  existence.  The  Helen  came  thither  on  pilgrimage,  es- 
adventurer,  too,  comprehended  his  mis-  corted  by  100  knights.  And  Paris,  son 
sion,  and  took  measures  to  fulfil  it  Avith  of  King  Priam,  came  also  thither  on  pil- 
his  usual  fierce  decision.  He  threw  a  grimage,  attended  by  50  knights.  He 
strong  advance  corps  ashore  at  Cyzicus,  saAV  Dame  Helen,  and  Av.as  so  much 
he  sent  a  fleet  southward  to  sweep  the  troubled  with  the  sight  that  he  said  to 
Grecian  seas,  and  he  desp.atched  couriers  his  knights,  ‘  I  must  verily  carry  her  ofl‘!  ’ 
to  summon  additional  warriors  from  the  And  as  his  heart  suggested,  so  he  did. 
West.  Then,  when  all  was  ready  for  He  put  on  his  brightest  armor,  and  his 
the  march,  he  determined  to  meet  the  knights  also,  and  he  seized  the  dame. 
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I  Her  knights  took  weapon  to  defend  her; 

L  but  they  perished  every  one,  and  Paris 

carried  off  the  lady.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  war  which  destroyed  Troy.” 

Meanwhile,  Roger  went  fearlessly  to 
Adrianople.  He  reached  the  city  on  the 
13th  of  March,  1305,  and  was  received 
with  much  respect,  especially  by  Prince 
Michael.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  but 
feast  and  festival  in  honor  of  the  Caesar 
for  the  next  six  days.  But  all  this  while 
soldiers  were  being  collected  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  admitted  by 
stealth  into  Adrianople,  until  there  were 
not  less  than  9,000  horsemen  secreted 
therein.  Some  of  these  were  Byzantines ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  Bul¬ 
garians  and  Turcopules,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  chief  whom  Roger  had 
beaten  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  at  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  and  of  others  who  had  lost  re¬ 
lations  by  his  just  sentence,  and  who, 
therefore,  w'ere  all  deeply  pledged  to 
revenge. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the 
Catalans  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
capital  were  set  upon  and  slaughtered. 
Much  about  the  same  hour  the  camp  at 
Gallipoli  was  assailed  unawares  by  an 
army,  which  was  repelled  after  a  despe¬ 
rate  struggle,  in  which  the  Great  Com¬ 
pany  suflfered  so  severely  that  no  more 
than  206  horses  and  3,700  men  survived 
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it.  The  camp  remained  in  fearful  anxiety 
concerning  their  chief  for  four  other 
days.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  three  squires  from  Adrianople  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  barriers  and  were  eagerly 
admitted.  Their  tale  was  a  short  one. 
On  the  19th,  De  Flor  had  ridden  to  the 
palace  with  a  feeble  escort.  These  he 
left  at  the  gate,  and  was  conducted  with 
the  usual  ceremonious  respect  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  apartment.  As  he  stepped  across 
the  threshold  a  sword  struck  him  through 
the  back.  It  was  a  mortal  thrust,  but  a 
hundred  others  followed  it,  and  the 
dreaded  chief  fell  stark  and  stifiT  at  the 
feet  of  his  cowardly  assassins  without 
uttering  a  single  word.  No  sooner  was 
the  deed  done  than  the  word  was  given 
to  the  bands  in  hiding,  who  fell  upon  the 
Catalans  and  massacred  them  all,  except 
these  three  squires.  And  they  also  would 
have  been  murdered  had  they  not 
mounted  into  a  bell-tower;  tvhere  they 
defended  themselves  so  long  and  valiantly, 
that  the  Emperor,  for  once  constrained 
into  a  generous  deed,  withdrew  their 
assailants  and  sent  them  safe  out  of  the 
city. 

The  further  adventures  of  the  Great 
Company  form  another  and  even  more 
interesting  story,  which  will  be  found 
ably  summarized  in  the  sixty-third  chap¬ 
ter  of  Gibbon. 
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Juventm  Mundi — “  The  Youth  of  the 
World  !''*  Whatever  maybe  the  value 
of  the  pages  that  follow,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  whole  volumes  of  romance 
are  concentrated  in  the  title.  Who 
would  not  wish  to  have  lived  when  the 
world  was  young  ?  The  world  is  very 
old  now — that  is,  our  world  of  men  and 
women ;  for  the  world  of  nature,  the 
mere  material  elements,  seem  young 
enough.  There  is  perennial  youth  in 
sky,  and  sea,  and  leaf,  and  flower.  These 
are  all  as  fresh  in  their  loveliness,  so  far 
as  we  can  guess,  as  “  when  Adam  delved 
and  Eve  span,”  if  she  did  spin.  But  the 
human  world  has  undoubtedly  grown 
very  old.  The  freshness  and  simplicity 
of  life  seem  to  be  ideas  of  the  past :  this 
present  life  is  careworn,  anxious,  artifi¬ 


cial.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  clever 
paint  and  padding,  tvell-practised  smiles, 
carefully-studied  graces;  the  thing  is 
very  well  made  up,  but  it  is  not  young. 
Our  world  is  really  so  highly  improved 
and  developed,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
be  better  than  new ;  but  it  is  not  new, 
and  perhaps  would  not  at  all  care  to  be 
thought  so. 

Juventus  Mundi!  There  is  a  certain 
melancholy  in  the  words,  even  as  there  is 
in  recalling  the  days  when  we  were  young 
ourselves.  Was  there  ever,  indeed,  a 
golden  age,  when,  as  poets  say,  the  gods 
walked  among  men  on  earth,  when  wrong 
and  injustice  were  unknown?  Was 
there?  We  cannot  answer.  The  one 
brief  and  mysterious  record  which,  how¬ 
ever  we  interpret  it,  seems  rather  to 
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hide  than  to  reveal  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  human  race,  does  not  en¬ 
courage  us  to  think  so.  The  gates  of 
Eden  were  closed  against  its  first  occu¬ 
pants,  and  never  opened  since.  And 
amongst  the  bolder  speculators,  there  is 
no  agreement  as  to  what  the  early  world 
was  like.  Some  will  tell  us  that  our  first 
ancestor  was  an  ape  or  lemur,  that  we 
were  originally  cannibals,  and  that  we 
have  improved,  like  potatoes,  by  gradual 
cultivation :  others  go  even  further,  and 
trace  us  back  to  something  lower  than  a 
trilobite.  If  this  was  the  youth  of  the 
world,  we  need  at  least  have  no  regrets 
for  it.  Philosophers  of  a  different  school 
teach  that  all  the  higher  faculties  are 
not  developments,  but  divine  gifts  be¬ 
stowed  at  first  in  full  completeness ;  that 
savagedom,  where  it  exists,  is  not  our 
normal  estate,  but  its  debasement ;  nay, 
that  even  the  highest  present  attainments 
of  our  r.ace  do  not  come  up  to  its  primal 
perfection;  that,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  puts 
it,  “  an  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of 
an  Adam,  and  Athens  but  the  rudiments 
of  Paradise.”  The  theories  of  the  learned 
are  far  less  unanimous  than  the  fancies  of 
the  poets.  The  world’s  youth  has  not 
only  passed  away,  but  we  have  no  authen¬ 
tic  picture  of  it  remaining. 

It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  judge  of  what 
'  the  world  was  like  when  it  was  young. 
Even  in  looking  back  upon  the  days  of  our 
own  youth,  we  are  apt  to  throw  over  the 
retrospect  a  sort  of  Claude  Lorraine  co¬ 
loring,  which  tones  down  the  evil  that 
was  in  them,  and  lights  up  the  good. 
We  remember  something  of  the  simpli¬ 
city  and  guilelessness  of  our  childhood 
— how  readily  we  trusted  others,  how 
little  we  suspected ;  and  we  forget,  with 
a  very  convenient  forgetfulness,  our  little 
meannesses  and  cowardices,  and  the 
shame  they  brought  upon  us.  We  know 
that  in  our  riper  youth  we  were  liberal 
and  open-handed — of  what  was  not  really 
our  own  ;  that  we  had  a  strong  contempt 
for  what  we  thought  mean  economies ; 
that  we  were  joyous,  easy-tempered, 
cheerful.  We  have  wiped  out  of  our 
book  of  recollection  how  really  selfish 
we  were,  even  in  our  good-nature ;  how 
uncharitably  we  contrasted  our  own 
buoyancy  of  spirit  with  the  heavy  shades 
of  care  and  anxiety  which  clouded  the 
brows  of  our  elders ;  how  greedily  we 
drank  in  all  the  sunshine  of  life  for  our¬ 


selves,  and  cared  little  for  those  who, 
perhaps  for  our  sakes,  had  to  sit  in  the 
shadow.  It  is  very  well  perhaps  that  it 
should  be  so ;  if  our  consciences  were  a 
too  faithful  record  of  every  one  of  these 
things,  memory  would  be  almost  a  hell 
to  some  of  us. 

No— it  is  not  easy,  even  for  those  who 
are  inclined  to  deal  most  honestly  in  this 
self-retrospect,  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what 
we  really  were  in  our  youth.  And  any 
description  of  us  as  we  then  appeared, 
drawn  by  any  other  hand,  would  be  quite 
as  deceptive  as  our  own  partial  reminis¬ 
cences.  It  is  romantic  and  poetical  to 
sit  down  and  lament  “  the  days  that  are 
no  more,”  but  the  sentiment  is  morbid. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  we  were  better, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  were  not 
happier,  as  children  than  we  are  as  men. 
Saul  of  Tarsus — whose  insight  into  our 
mere  human  nature  might  have  won 
him  thejaurel  of  the  schools  if  he  had 
not  been  vouchsafed  the  crown  of  an 
apostle — knew  that  the  man  was  not  the 
worse  for  having  “  put  aw'ay  childish 
things.”  The  longing  of  youth  for  the 
privileges  and  pleasures  of  manhood  is 
quite  as  rational  as  the  regrets  which  the 
man  wastes  over  the  vanished  days  of 
his  boyhood.  Both  are  deceived  in  their 
ideal,  though  in  different  ways.  The 
youth  would  Uarn,  if  he  could  really 
put  on  the  clock  of  time  a  few  years, 
that  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life 
formed  a  serious  counterpoise  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  he  so  much  covets  ;  and  the 
man  would  find,  if  he  could  go  back  to 
his  early  days,  that  what  glitters  so 
brightly  in  the  distance  of  memory  was 
not  all  gold.  This  “thinking  on  the 
days  that  are  no  more”  is  always  a 
tempting  occupation  for  poetic  temper¬ 
aments,  and  we  have  had  somewhat  too 
much  of  it.  Mr.  Tennyson  utters  a  more 
literal  truth,  perhaps,  than  he  intended, 
when  he  calls  the  tears  which  start  to 
sensitive  eyes  under  such  circumstances 
“  idle.”  It  was  very  pretty  of  Thomas 
Hood  to  say  that  in  his  childhood  he 
always  thought  the  fir-tree  tops  were 
close  against  the  sky,  and  that  in  his 
manhood  it  was  little  comfort  to  have 
had  this  ignorance  enlightened — 

“  To  know  I’m  further  off  from  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boj.” 

Very  prettily  expressed  ;  but  the  man — 
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if  he  be  anything  worth  calling  a  man — 
has  a  grander  and  a  better  heaven  in 
prospect  than  could  be  touched  by  any 
trees  that  grow ;  nay,  and  not  so  far  out 
of  his  reach^,  comparatively. 

Fancy  portraits  have  been  drawn  of 
the  world  in  its  youth  by  various  hands. 
There  was  a  shepherd-life  Avhich  was 
imagined  to  represent  it,  whose  scene 
was  in  Arcadia.  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  that  the  character  of  the  animal 
communicated  itself  to  the  keepers. 

“  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat,” 

and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  who  keeps 
innocent  sheep  must  needs  himself  be  in¬ 
nocent.  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  Arca¬ 
dian  life  represented  not  so  much  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  the  sheep  as  its  notorious  fool¬ 
ishness.  A  re.al  shepherd  is  a  shrewd 
and  sensible  man ;  but  the  Arcadi.ans 
were  always  losing  their  sheep  while  they 
were  piping  abontsome  coy  PhiHis  orfalse 
Daphne,  or  sitting  lazily  on  a  bank, 
singing  f(»olish  songs  against  each  other 
for  a  w.ager.  They  were  only  “  inno¬ 
cent”  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
sometimes  charitably  applied  to  those  of 
very  weak  wits.  As  for  their  morality, 
the  less  said  the  better.  Dammtas  was 
not  above  stealing  Damon’s  kids  and 
l.ambs,  and  Chloe  and  Galatjea  were  often 
no  better  than  they  should  have  been. 
When  the  scene  of  this  imaginary  pas¬ 
toral  life  was  transferred  from  the  sunny 
skies  of  the  real  Arcadia  to  the  climate 
ot  Etigland,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
absurdity  w.as  pretty  well  reache«l ;  and  the 
n.amby-pamby  love-songs  which  Strtmhon 
addresses  to  Phillis  in  some  of  our  Geor¬ 
gian  poets  and  dramatists,  are  a  com¬ 
pound  of  silliness  and  indecency  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  any  other 
literature.  Love,  in  the  days  of  the 
world’s  youth,  could  hardly  have  been 
like  f/taf,  at  all  events!  But  it  is  won¬ 
derful  what  a  strong  hold  this  fancy  of 
reproducing  a  supposed  pastoral  age  took 
upon  very  different  minds  in  successive 
generations.  Witness  the  stately  Sir 
Philip  Sidney’s  elaborate  romance  of 
“  Arcadia,”  and  poor  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  her  gay  court  making-believe  to 
be  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  the 
groves  of  the  Little  Trianon.  Singular 
evidence  of  the  truth  that  “  all  tilings 
are  double  one  against  another,”  that  the 


firofligate  courtiers  of  Augustus  should 
lave  been  charmed  with  the  pastorals  of 
Virgil,  and  that  the  French  exquisites 
should  have  been  playing  at  Arcadia,  in 
an  age  effete  with  luxury,  while  the 
ground  was  heaving  under  them  in  the 
throes  of  a  social  revolution  ! 

There  was  another  golden  age  which 
never  existed,  but  of  which  we  have  im¬ 
aginary  pictures  which  are  not  without 
their  fascination.  It  is  the  age  of  chival¬ 
ry  as  described  in  the  raediajval  roman¬ 
ces.  There  never  was  a  time,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  when  live  knights-errant  rode  up 
and  down  the  lands  of  Europe  in  quest 
of  payniin  enemies  and  distressed  dam¬ 
sels  ;  when  all  the  men  were  bravo  and 
all  the  women  were  fair ;  when,  if  you 
mounted  your  horse  and  took  lance  in 
hand  to  seek  for  adventures,  you  were 
sure  soon  to  come  to  a  place  where  four 
roads  met,  and  to  find  there  an  ugly 
dwarf  and  a  beautiful  lady.  There  never 
was  a  real  Sir  Galahad,  the  stainless 
knight,  who  could  say  in  the  noble  words 
of  the  Laureate — 

“  My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure ; 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  ; 

liecauss  my  heart  is  pure.” 

The  chivalrous  ideal  was  as  far  from  hav- 
ittg  any  prototype  in  fact  as  tlie  pastoral. 
But,  in  such  a  youth  of  the  world,  if  it 
ever  had  been,  one  might  perhaps  have 
wished  to  have  lived.  It  would  have  been 
a  hard  life,  no  doubt,  and  one  requiring 
good  stamina  in  both  man  and  horse,  to 
ride  on  all  day, 

“  By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale,” 

and  apparently  all  night  too,  through  the 
“  dreaming  towns  ”  whose  “  streets  were 
dumb  with  snow,”  in  pursuit  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  adventure ;  but  it  would  be  better 
than  sitting  all  day  on  a  damp  bank  with 
Lubin  or  Colin  Clout,  looking  after  the 
sheep  which  even  by  the  accounts  of 
their  best  friends  were  continually  going 
the  way  they  should  not,  bringing  melan¬ 
choly  music  out  of  a  reed  pipe,  and  ma¬ 
king  love  to  a  very  rustic  Dowsabella. 
There  is  a  marvellous  fascination  about 
the  actors  and  the  scenery  in  that  most 
impossible  of  all  dramas  lor  the  stage  of 
actual  life — the  romance  of  chivalry.  The 
contrast  with  the  plain  prosaic  features  of 
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the  present  is  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 
Its  palpable  unreality  makes  the  attrac¬ 
tion  none  the  less.  All  mere  utilitarian 
views  of  life  are  wholly  ignored.  There 
is  no  buying  and  selling,  with  all  their 
servile  and  mercenary  associations — no 
politics,  no  litigation.  No  wonder  that 
the  history  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights  has  always  such  a  chtirm  for  the 
British  schoolboy.  It  seems  indeed  the 
youth  of  the  world  to  him.  Think  of  the 
delight  of  living  in  an  age  when  the  only 
competitive  examination  was  in  athletics! 
The  work  of  life  is  fighting — always  the 
occupation  of  a  freeman  and  a  gentleman 
— or  the  similitude  of  fighting  in  the 
tournament,  and  .afterwards  the  banquet, 
and  sweet  minstrelsy,  and  gentle  dalli¬ 
ance  ;  while  on  the  successful  champion 


“  Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies’  hands.” 

We  .are  not  told  that  in  this  .age  of  ro¬ 
mance  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruits 
without  the  need  of  tillage,  as  in  the 
golden  age  of  pagan  poets ;  but  for  all 
that  appears  on  the  record  it  might  be 
so.  Luxurious  banquets  stand  always 
furnished  on  the  board ;  costly  garments, 
fair  steeds,  armor  of  proof,  are  always 
re.ady  at  a  good  knight’s  call ;  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  those  laborious  processes 
by  which  such  things  are  produced.  As 
he  rode  on  his  w.ay  rejoicing,  he  was  sure 
to  find  some  castle-gate  standing  inviting¬ 
ly  o|)en,  and  it  was  alw.ays  dinner  or 
supper  time.  He  might  possibly  have 
to  fight  the  owner  for  his  entertainment, 
but  lie  was  never  exposed  to  the  more 
ignominious  ordeal  of  having  to  wrangle 
about  the  bill.  He  might  occasionally 
be  in  danger,  like  modern  gall.ants,  of 
being  entrapped  into  delicate  relations 
with  some  of  those  w.andering  damsels, 
who  then,  as  now,  were  spreading  their 
snares  for  lovers  ;  the  fair  vision  to  which 
he  had  pledged  his  vows  under  the  gl.a- 
mour  of  some  strange  enchantment 
might  resolve  itself,  on  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  into  some  “Lady  Hide¬ 
ous” — “bearded  like  a  goat,  humped 
before  and  behind,  .an<l  with  both  legs 
twisted” — who  claimed  fulfilment  of  his 
bargain ;  but  there  was  usually  some 
mode  of  escape  from  such  entanglement 
without  the  lover’s  becoming  the  subject 
of  H  breach-of-promise  case,  and  having 
all  his  ardent  love-letters  read  out  to  an 
New  Series. — Vou  XL,  No.  1. 


unsympathising  audience  with  jocose 
comments  from  the  Sergeant  Buzfuz  of 
the  day.  A  good  knight,  indeed,  was 
usually  secured  from  such  an  issue  by  the 
ftict  that  his  powers  as  a  scribe  did  not 
go  beyond  the  mark  of  a  cross  and  some 
quaint  hieroglyphic  which  stood  for  his 
name.  Brave  men  and  fair  women  pass¬ 
ed  as  it  were  a  perpetual  holiday  in  the 
plensaunceof  some  “Castle  Joyeuse” — 
the  very  names  are  seductive — with  noth¬ 
ing  on  earth  to  think  of  except  the  next 
day’s  tournament.  There  were  hardly 
any  old  men,  it  would  seem,  and  no  old 
women,  if  we  may  trust  those  gay  chron¬ 
icles  ;  and  if  there  was  a  greybeard  here 
and  there,  he  had  acquired  by  virtue  of 
his  age  such  cunning  in  medicine  or  oc¬ 
cult  science,  that  he  became  a  personage 
of  greater  importance  than  the  most  stal¬ 
wart  champion. 

It  was  a  brave  world,  as  seen  in  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  romances — a  world  which 
certainly  stands  out  in  strong  contrast 
with  our  modern  age,  when  damsels  in 
distress  apply  at  once  to  their  lawyer, 
and  the  only  real  contests  between 
knights  and  gentlemen  are  carried  on  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or  on  the  hust¬ 
ings,  by  means  of  a  good  deal  of  tall 
talk,  and  occasionally  a  little  bribery. 
But,  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  we  must  all 
h.ave  either  been  beautiful  ladies  or  tall 
knights — six  feet  high,  and  stout  in  pro¬ 
portion.  It  would  have  been  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  world  for  some  of  us  dyspeptic 
moderns,  whose  stock  of  animal  spirits  is 
limited  and  irregular:  and  there  was  a 
“  fat  knight,”  wliom  we  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  some  of  those  circumstantial  nar¬ 
ratives,  who  was  always  coining  to  grief 
quite  undeservedly. 

We  promised  that  we  were  not  going 
to  review  Mr.  Gladstone’s  book  ;  yet  we 
c.annot  help  noticing  ^^hat  we  conceive  to 
be  his  meaning  in  the  title,  as  developed 
in  the  pages  which  follow.  The  heroic 
age,  he  think.s,  was  the  youth  of  the 
world.  Certainly  the  heroes  of  whom 
Homer  sang  were,  in  many  of  their 
thoughts  and  words  and  ways,  very  like 
boys — open-hearted  and  open-handed — 
by  turns  generous,  i>etulant,  and  haugh¬ 
tily  insolent,  like  Achilles  ;  rejoicing  in 
feats  of  strength  and  personal  daring ; 
curious  of  adventure,  like  Ulysses;  given 
to  plenteous  eating,  and  to  talk  of  their 
own  personal  achievements  (with  no 
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little  tendency  to  boasting  on  this  head) ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  taking  very  little  thought 
for  the  morrow.  They  have  a  code  of 
honor  and  a  scale  of  estimation  which 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  full-blooded 
youth.  They  hate  a  liar  and  a  thief — 
almost  as  much  as  they  do  a  coward; 
they  honor  most  the  men  who  can  hit 
the  hardest  blow,  or  hurl  a  spear  the 
farthest ;  and  they  listen  eagerly  to  de¬ 
tailed  narratives  of  such  deeds — not  the 
less  patiently  even  when  the  narrator 
makes  himself  the  hero.  Next  to  the 
man  who  can  do  these  things,  they  love 
and  honor  him  who  can  sing  a  good 
song  or  tell  a  good  story.  It  is  a  grand 
physical  life — its  moral  tone,  if  not  high, 
is  at  least  not  debased — it  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  those  refinements  of  vice  which 
are  the  Nemesis  of  civilization.  Its  faults, 
like  its  virtues,  are  those  of  the  simple 
animal  nature ;  they  have  neither  the 
brutality  into  which  it  breaks  out  when 
degraded,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  wicked¬ 
ness  which  it  displays  under  cultivatioti. 
But  in  its  intellectual  aspect,  how  looks 
this  heroic  world  ?  May  that  at  all  con¬ 
sole  us  for  the  fact  which  we  are  h.alf- 
disposed  to  regret,  that  we  did  not  live 
when  the  world  was  younger?  Lord 
Bacon  surely  said  well,  that  the  “  fulness 
of  years  ”  belonged  of  right  to  us  mo¬ 
derns,  not  to  the  younger  age  of  the 
world  :  strength  and  lustihood  it  might 
boast  of,  but  life  is  something  more  than 
this. 

One  would  like,  if  it  were  not  imper¬ 
tinent,  to  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
whether  he  would  have  enjoyed  being  a 
hero — of  the  Homeric  standard,  of 
course,  we  mean?  He  has  plainly  a 
strong  affection  and  sympathy,  as  no 
man  with  his  classical  tastes  and  read¬ 
ing  could  fail  to  have,  with  the  age 
which  he  has  studied  so  long  and  so 
carefully.  It  has  been  very  pleasant  to 
him,  no  doubt — as  pleasant  as  it  is  for 
his  readers— to  withdraw  for  a  while 
from  the  field  of  political  strife,  and  live 
duiing  the  recess,  as  he  tells  us  he  has 
done,  with  those  brave  old  Greeks,  who 
knew  not  the  Irish  Church  or  the  com¬ 
pound  householder.  But  w'ould  he  en¬ 
joy  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  world, 
under  all  the  conditions  of  this  heroic 
life  ?  He  might  find  scope  for  his  abili¬ 
ties  in  debate  perhaps  almost  as  readily 
in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Homeric 
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age  as  in  the  English  Parliament — for 
Achilles  is  almost  as  perfect  in  oraloiy  as 
in  soldiership.  Possibly  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  that  line  of  life,  he  might 
have  learnt  to  hurl  a  spear  very  credita¬ 
bly,  if  not  quite  so  well  as  King  Aga¬ 
memnon.  In  the  matter  of  personal  cou¬ 
rage,  like  most  English  gentlemen,  he 
would  look  death  in  the  face  far  more 
steadily  than  Hector  did,  and  bear  a 
wound  with  much  more  stoicism  tluin 
the  fair-haired  Menelaus,  who  absolutely 
“  shivered  ”  with  fear,  as  the  poet  tells 
us,  when  he  saw  the  red  blood  spurt 
from  the  wound  made  by  Pandarus’s  ar¬ 
row.  If  he  had  been  condemned  to  en¬ 
ter  bodily  that  famous  Wooden  Horse 
which  was  lately  found  so  useful  (figura¬ 
tively)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
would  have  shown  more  ))luck,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  than  its  Homeric  occupants, 
who,  chiefs  and  leaders  though  they 
were,  had  tears  in  their  eyes  and  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  trembling  in  their  knees,  when 
tliey  found  themselves  actually  going  to 
be  shut  up  in  that  uncomibrtable  am¬ 
bush.  So  long  as  the  fighting  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  there  is  no  fear  but  that  the 
most  modern  Englishman  would  do  his 
duty — with  fewer  hexameter  speeches, 
and  quite  as  much  effect.  But  when 
there  was  no  particular  fighting  to  do, 
how  far  M’ould  any  of  us — even  of  a 
much  lower  mental  calibre  than  Mr. 
Gladstone — have  enjoyed  this  heroic 
existence  ?  Off"  the  stage  of  battle  they 
were  always  either  eating,  drinking, 
talking,  or  sleeping.  They  doffed  their 
armor,  tucked  up  their  sleeves  (if  they 
had  any),  slaughtered  with  their  own 
hands  fat  oxen  and  swine,  cooked  them 
and  ate  them  with  a  very  primitive  vo¬ 
racity,  drank  their  red  wine  ))lentifully, 
— and  then  went  to  sleep.  If  this  was 
life  in  the  world’s  golden  youth,  it  was 
not  so  very  unlike  that  of  the  modern 
fox-hunter  of  the  last  century — except 
that  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
butcher  and  a  three  pronged  Ibrk.  It 
might  not  be  expected  of  all  of  us  to 
play  so  heroic  a  part  at  meal-times  as 
the  great  Ajax  and  old  Phoenix,  who  ate 
two  heavy  suppers— one  with  Agamem¬ 
non  and  one  with  Achilles — within  the 
space  of  three  hours ;  nor  need  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  men,  even  in  those  happy 
days,  had  appetites  like  Ulysses  and 
“  the  noble  swineherd,”  who  devoured 
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the  best  part  of  a  pig  a])iece  (apparently) 
for  luncheon — certainly  not  leaving  much 
of  either  animal,  since  a  third  had  to 
be  killed  for  their  late  dinner.  ]5nt 
with  all  possible  allowance  for  excep¬ 
tional  appetites  and  poetical  exaggera¬ 
tion,  it  was  an  age  of  very  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  as  well  as  of  hard  lighting.  Modern 
dinners  are  heavy  too,  sometimes,  and 
so  is  the  conversation,  as  some  of  us 
know  to  our  cost ;  but  even  if  we  sur¬ 
vived  the  fat  pork  and  the  thick,  “fruity” 
wine,  could  we  have  borne  to  listen,  be¬ 
fore  or  after  dinner,  to  the  long  stories 
of  old  Nestor?  Ulysses  was  not  bad 
company,  we  dare  to  say,  and  could  tell 
some  curious  stories,  as  credible  as 
those  of  many  travellers  since ;  but  it 
would  have  been  very  tiresome  to  hear 
him  always  talking  of  bis  wife — and 
something  more  than  tiresome  to  any 
one  who  had  heard  any  whispers  of  his 
little  affairs  with  Circe  and  Calypso. 
Agamemnon  must  have  always  talked 
more  or  less  in  what  Sidney  Smith  called 
“a  landed  rnaviner,”  like  a  modern 
many-acred  squire  ;  Ajax  was  heavier 
than  the  he.aviest  “plunger;”  Paris  as 
notable  an  instance  of  combined  fastness 
and  frivolity  as  could  be  found  in  any 
young  Guardsman.  The  women  are 
better — as  they  always  are.  Yet,  though 
Andromache  and  Penelope  were  charm¬ 
ing  domestic  characters — examples 
which  almost  reconcile  us  to  the  new' 
ladies’  colleges,  which  may  enable  our 
future  wives  to  study  them  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  Greek — they  might  have  been,  like 
many  other  good  women,  a  trifle  dull  in 
society.  It  is  no  use  to  deny  that  at 
one  of  these  heavy  banquets  we  should 
have  preferred  to  take  Helen  in  to  din¬ 
ner.  As  we  trifled  with  a  goat’s  leg,  or 
picked  the  broad  chine  of  pork  which 
would  probably  be  put  upon  our  plate — 
t.  e.,  into  our  hands — as  the  bonne-bouche 
due  to  an  honest  guest,  wo  could  ima¬ 
gine  ourselves  almost  too  well  satisfied 
with  our  fair  neighbor — entirely  forget- 
ing  some  of  her  antecedents.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of 

“  The  star-liko  beauty  of  immortal  eye.s," 

she  is  the  only  person,  apparently,  who 
understood  what  conversation  meant: 
who  knew  all  the  celebrities  of  her  ow'ii 
country,  at  least  by  sight,  and  had 


shown  in  two  courts,  and  even  made  a 
voyage  up  the  Nile.  It  is  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  so  pleasant  a  companion  should 
have  been — like  many  pleasant  things — 
slightly  improper.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
the  great  poet  who  celebrated  or  invent¬ 
ed  her,  to  remember  that  the  charm 
which  he  has  thrown  over  her  borrows 
none  of  its  attraction  from  that  impro¬ 
priety.  Her  one  error  is  a  fate  imposed 
upon  her  by  her  evil  genius,  in  which 
she  is  hardly  a  responsible  agent. 

No — except  Helen — we  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  have  lived  among  those  mythical 
Greeks,  grand  as  they  were  in  many 
ways.  If  theirs  was  the  youth  of  the 
world,  we  are  well  contented  to  have 
been  born  in  its  old  age.  It  may  be  a 
mistake;  the  noble  simplicity  of  an  he¬ 
roic  era  may  be  better  than  the  artificial¬ 
ities  and  complications  of  our  own  ;  but 
our  eyes  cannot  see  it  so.  The  pulse  and 
water  of  our  early  ancestors  m.ay  be  in¬ 
trinsically  a  purer  and  nobler  diet  than 
the  turtle  cutlets  and  the  Chablis  of  our 
own  day ;  but  if  we  have  to  go  back  to 
that  primeval  fare,  we  shall  starve.  Our 
tastes,  intellectual  and  physical,  are  too 
highly  educated. 

We  are  all  somewhat  too  apt  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  loss  of  the  simplicities  of 
life,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  eager 
to  get  our  full  share  of  its  refinements. 
We  are  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath.  We  grumble  at  the  in¬ 
evitable  results  of  education,  while  we 
are  actually  going  so  far — some  of  us — 
as  to  try  and  compel  people  to  be  educa¬ 
ted  whether  they  will  or  no.  Take  the 
common  outcry  about  domestic  servants 
— about  their  love  of  finery,  their  con¬ 
stant  desire  for  change,  the  increase  of 
wages,  and  the  decrease  of  attachment 
to  their  employers.  There  is  considera¬ 
ble  foundation  in  fact  for  such  com¬ 
plaints.  It  is  disagreeable,  and  some¬ 
times  inconvenient,  to  find  them  copying 
the  style  of  dress  of  their  superiors  so 
exactly,  that  the  lady’s  maid,  if  she  has 
a  good  figure,  sometimes  looks  more 
of  a  lady  than  her  mistress.  Your 
kitchen-maid  is  writing  up  her  corre¬ 
spondence  when  she  ought  to  be  washing 
her  dishes ;  and  your  footman,  just  when 
he  has  got  used  to  your  ways,  and  you 
have  made  him  into  an  excellent  servant 
by  dint  of  much  painstaking  and  forbear¬ 
ance,  gives  you  notice  some  fine  morning 
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— rhaving  “no  fault  to  find,”  as  he  is 
generous  enough  to  inform  you,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  he  “  should  like  a  change.” 
All  this  is  very  provoking ;  very  unlike  the 
good  old  times ;  very  different,  perhaps, 
from  what  you  remember  yourself  in 
your  father’s  household,  and  a  sad  contrast 
with  the  gray-haired  retainers  of  your 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  Where 
arc  ail  the  good  old-fashioned  servants 
gone  ?  we  ask  of  one  another  querulously. 
The  answer  is  exceedingly  easy,  though 
it  does  not  seem  to  occur  readily  under 
the  pressure  of  household  difficulties. 
They  are  all  “gone  where  the  good 
niggers  go” — white  or  black,  we  may 
charitably  suppose — and  where  the  old 
m.asters  and  mistresses  are  gone  too.  If 
our  own  tastes  and  habits  of  life  were 
the  same  as  those  of  fifty  years  ago,  we 
should  find  servants  much  the  same  as 
they  were  then.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  all  the  lower  strata  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  to  stand  still  while  we  move 
forwards  ;  yet  there  is  no  more  common 
mistake.  We  must  accept,  if  we  are 
wise,  all  the  aspects  of  an  age  of  pro¬ 
gress,  without  expecting  that  they  should 
all  chime  in  with  our  own  personal  tastes 
and  conveniences ;  content  to  reap  the 
unquestionable  gains,  and  to  put  up  with 
the  inevitable  losses.  Remember  how 
often  you  have  blessed  Rowland  Hill  and 
the  penny  postage,  before  you  break  out 
into  any  desperate  language  because  the 
postman  has  brought  three  letters  in  one 
morning  for  the  cook.  You  are  shocked 
to  find  that  your  nursery-maid  has  left  a 
novel  by  accident  in  the  baby’s  perambu¬ 
lator;  but  who  was  it  that  subscribed  so 
liberally  to  the  National  School  at  Duck- 
puddle,  and  even  took  the  chair  one 
evening  at  the  pennv  readings  in  that 
ambitions  village.  U^liere  were  no  such 
things,  you  will  please  to  remember,  in 
the  good  old  times  of  your  grandfatlier. 
But,  you  may  make  answer,  you  think  it 
quite  right  that  every  man  and  woman 
ill  a  Christian  country  should  learn  to 
read  their  Bibles — that  is  your  notion  of 
education  for  the  masses.  It  is  w^ell 
understood,  of  course,  that  you  confine 
your  own  literary  studies  entirely  to  the 
Book  in  question^  taking  a  turn  at  the 
“  Whole  L>uty  of  Man  ”  occasionally,  by 
way  of  relaxation  for  lighter  hours;  but 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all 
the  world  should  follow  such  a  meri¬ 


torious  example.  But  the  novel  was 
trash,  or  worse  than  trash — a  sort  of  book 
to  put  very  undesirable  notions  into  the 
head  of  a  servant-girl.  Of  course  you 
exercise  a  rigid  censorship  yourself  over 
the  box  from  Mudie  ;  tales  by  the  author 
of  “  Guy  Livingstone  ”  and  “  Cometh  up 
as  a  Flower  ”  have  long  been  placed  in 
your  index  expurgatorius — and  you  never 
went  to  see  “  Formosa  ”  at  Drury  Lane. 
But  other  heads  of  families  are  not  so 
careful,  and  the  nursemaid,  you  see,  had 
not  the  advantage  of  your  advice  in  her 
reading.  It  is  very  ridiculous,  indeed, 
that  John  should  have  come  to  look 
upon  a  fortnight’s  holiday  every  year  (to 
sec  his  friends,  forsooth  !)  almost  as  a 
right;  and  that  James,  after  five  yesirs’ 
service,  should  talk  about  “  wanting  a 
change.’’  You  enjoy  your  holiday — but 
then  you  are  a  county  magistrate,  and 
work  a  good  deal  harder  than  John,  and 
get  no  wages.  Your  daughters  were 
moped  to  death  last  year,  and  you  feel 
yourself  you  hardly  did  your  duty  by 
them,  because  they  only  got  that  poor 
three  weeks  at  Brighton  instead  of  a 
run  on  the  Continent.  This  revolution 
in  the  servant-world  has  its  inconveni¬ 
ences,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  only  part  of  a 
general  revolution  in  the  habits  of  so¬ 
ciety.  We  have  brought  cheap  postage, 
cheap  literature,  cheap  travelling,  cheap 
ornaments,  down  to  the  doors  of  every 
cottage  in  a  country  village,  and  then  we 
are  astonished  that  those  whose  eyes  we 
have  opened  should  be  no  longer  content 
to  remain  “bound  to  the  soil”  of  their 
native  parish,  mere  hewers  of  w'ood  and 
drawers  of  water  like  their  forefiithers. 
When  every  letter  cost  a  shilling,  when 
a  journey  to  the  county  towm  took 
more  time  and  money  than  a  return 
ticket  to  London  does  now,  when  there 
were  few  new'spapers  to  read  and  few 
w'ho  could  read  them,  servants  were 
content  to  remain  for  years  in  the  same 
place — mainly,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
troublesome  to  find  another.  The  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  Hall,  or  even  to  the  Rec¬ 
tory,  was  in  itself  a  glimpse  of  fuller  life 
to  the  young  rustic ;  of  the  still  larger 
world  that  lay  beyond  he  knew  and  heard 
but  little,  and  was  rather  afraid.  Lon¬ 
don  was  a  mysterious  and  awful  place ; 
w'hen  the  simple  faith  of  rustic  childhood 
had  departed,  and  it  seemed  no  longer 
credible  that  its  streets  were  paved  with 
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gold,  tlie  wiser  country-folk  shook  their 
heads  Avhen  they  thought  of  the  traps 
and  pitfalls  which  were  spread  there  for 
the  unwary.  Steady-going  masters  and 
servants  alike  preferred  to  “  bide  at 
home.”  Those  were  the  times  in  which 
the  old  coachman  was  handed  on  from 
father  to  son  with  the  old  family  coach, 
and  so  remained  until  both  fell  to  pieces 
in  the  service.  It  would  be  very  ])lea- 
sant  to  keep  up  these  kindly  bonds  be¬ 
tween  master  and  servant,  which  linger 
yet  in  some  corners  of  the  land  ;  but  all 
loc:il  and  personal  ties  must  weaken  as 
society  exj)ands,  and  both  servant  and 
master  become  citizens  of  the  world. 
Our  domestics  change  their  places  easily, 
and  with  little  show  of  regret  at  the 
severance ;  but  the  younger  branches  of 
our  own  family  find  the  domestic  ties  sit 
quite  as  loosely,  and  no  longer  cling 
to  the  shadow  of  the  old  roof-tree  as 
before. 

Another  fact  makes  it  much  easier  for 
servants  to  get  places  than  for  masters 
and  mistresses  to  get  servants,  and  so 
leads  to  a  desire  for  change  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  unless  they  find  everything 
to  their  mind.  This  is  the  growing 
prosperity — or  at  any  rate  the  growing 
luxury — of  the  middle  classes,  which 
creates  a  demand  for  trained  servants  of 
a  superior  order.  We  hear  mistresses 
protest  against  the  incapacity  and  indif¬ 
ference  of  modern  domestics,  adding  not 
nnfrequently  the  remark,  “that  if  things 
go  on  at  this  rate,  in  a  few  years  it  must 
come  to  their  doing  the  work  them¬ 
selves.  A  cynical  bachelor  might  be 
tempted  to  reply,  “  Madam,  it  is  what 
your  grjtndmother  jirobably  did.”  In 
the  household  at  the  Parsonage,  or  even 
at  the  Grange  or  the  Hall,  the  mother  of 
the  family  and  her  grown-up  daughters 
unquestion.ably  did  a  great  portion  of  the 
work  which  is  now  delegated  to  servants 
— and  <lid  it  (as  all  w'ork  is  done  which  is 
undertaken  by  a  higher  class)  much  better. 
They  not  only  discharged  the  administra¬ 
tive  duties  of  the  house  kcejmr,  which  they 
still  in  many  cases  retain,  but  the  best 
results  in  the  cookery  and  laundry  busi¬ 
ness  were  obtained  from  their  fair  hands. 
There  were  few  houses  of  moderate 
means  which  had  not  a  reputation  for 
some  especial  dish,  on  the  concoction  of 
W'hich  the  hostess,  far  from  ignoring  its 
authorship,  especially  prided  herself.  In 


many  families  the  daughters  took  upon  ‘ 
themselves  the  general  cookery  in  turn, 
week  by  week — an  arrangement  some¬ 
times  embarrassing  to  a  courteous  visi¬ 
tor.  A  man  has  no  sentimental  scruples 
as  to  the  cook’s  feelings,  when  he  sends 
away  his  soup  barely  tasted  ;  but  when 
he  had  been  carefully  informed  that  the 
author  of  some  doubtful  dish  which  he 
was  pressed  to  eat  was  sitting  opposite 
him  in  the  person  of  his  host’s  pretty 
daughter,  he  had  to  swallow  his  criti¬ 
cisms  with  as  few  faces  as  he  could. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  are  here 
treading  on  delicate  ground.  It  may  be 
quite  true  that  the  Indies  of  the  present 
period,  young  and  old,  employ  their 
time  much  better,  and  find  a  far  more 
intellectual  and  refined  field  for  their 
abilities.  This  fact,  if  fact  it  be  (and 
far  be  it  from  us  here  to  question  it), 
only  serves  as  a  confirmation  of  such 
argument  as,  in  our  wandering  way,  we 
have  been  trying  to  maintain.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
two  different  phases  of  social  life.  It 
may  be  far  better  for  a  man  to  find  in 
his  wife  one  who  can  share  in  his  higher 
interests,  and  cheer  him  in  his  domestic 
hours  with  her  “  finer  fancies,”  than  to 
retain  her  services  as  head  cook  and 
housekeeper.  It  may  be  a  far  higher 
life  for  the  woman  herself,  better  worth 
living,  in  every  conceivable  way.  Both 
should  remember  that  this  life  of  taste 
and  refinement  is  very  hard  to  combine 
with  moderate  means,  without  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  considerable  self-denial ;  that  to 
disengage  one's  self  entirely  from  the 
servile  cares  of  life  is  very  pleasant,  but 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  only  be  the 
lot  of  a  favored  few.  The  old  type  of 
servant,  whose  gradual  disappearance 
we  all  lament,  was  produced  under  a 
different  regime.  The  species  w.as  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  days  when  the  mistress 
spent  more  hours  in  the  kitchen  and 
fewer  in  the  library.  Our  domestic 
queens  of  the  present  era  desire  to  throw 
a  little  more  “color”  into  their  lives  j 
■they  do  not  care  to  chain  themselves 
down  to  a  mere  daily  round  of  household 
duties.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
this.  But  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
thnt  these  duties  will  be  as  well  per- 
feu  med  by  mere  hirelings,  who  have  not 
even  the  interest  in  their  work  which 
is  always  given  by  the  feeling  that  it  is 
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shared  by  their  superiors.  And  then 
the  footmnu  and  the  housemaid  have 
come  to  want  a  little  more  color  in  their 
lives  too ;  and  it  makes  no  difference 
that  the  color  which  they  most  affect 
seems  a  little  coarse  in  your  eyes.  They 
want  their  “outing,”  and  their  “fol¬ 
lowers,”  and  a  good  many  other  little 
fillips  to  a  monotonous  life,  which  only 
differ  from  your  own  aspirations  as  their 
class  differs  from  yours.  In  the  mere 
matter  of  eating  and  drinking,  too — a 
oint  on  which  we  find  the  tastes  of  the 
itchen  and  servants’  hall  growing  more 
fastidious — there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  extenuation.  The  fare  at  their  table 
does  not  approximate  so  closely  to  that 
provided  for  their  masters  as  it  (lid  either 
fifty  or  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
better,  but  not  better  in  proportion.  A 
lady  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  kept  her  household  very  much  upon 
salt  provisions  ;  but  for  many  months  in 
the  year  any  fresh  meat  except  mutton 
was  a  rarity  on  her  own  tabic.  Fifty 
years  ago,  most  people  of  moderate  pre¬ 
tensions  dined  early  ;  and  the  dinner, 
whatever  it  might  be,  passed  down,  with 
little  alteration,  from  the  higher  company 
to  the  lower.  Later  and  more  luxurious 
meals  for  the  heads  of  the  household 
have  not  improved  the  bill  of  fare  at  the 
kitchen  dinner-hour.  John  will  not  eat 
cold  meat — it  is  extremely  perverse  of 
him — but  neither  does  his  master  specially 
affect  it. 

The  world  goes  on,  and  we  go  on  with 
it.  We  can  no  more  go  back  to  the 
ways  of  our  forefathers  than  we  can 
thrust  our  persons  into  the  nankeen 
trousers  of  our  childhood — and  a  pretty 
figure  we  should  cut  in  them,  supposing 
that  we  could.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a  fancy  (not  yet  wholly  extinct) 
amongst  enthusiastic  people  for  trying 
to  reintroduce  into  England  the  old 
monastic  system ;  a  system  which  un¬ 
questionably,  in  spite  of  many  abuses, 
played  a  useful  part  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  earlier  times.  There  was  much 
popular  outcry,  of  course,  against  such  a 
revival ;  but  the  real  objection  was  put 
very  calmly  and  reasonably  by  a  sensible 
friend  whom  one  of  these  young  en¬ 
thusiasts  consulted.  “  You  want,”  said 
he,  “  to  be  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  :  that  might  be  all  very  well,  but  it 
is  impossible ;  you  can  only  be  a  monk 
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of  the  nineteenth  century — which  is  a 
very  different  thing.”  Those  who  are 
always  hankering  after  an  ideal  past, 
unfit  themselves  sadly  for  any  real  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  present.  The  youth  of  the 
world  was  good  for  those  who  lived  in 
it,  no  doubt ;  this  nineteenth  century  is 
best  for  us  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
the  twenty-ninth  will  be  for  those  who 
are  born  to  see  it. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  too,  how  entirely, 
alike  in  the  Utopia  of  chivalry  aiul 
in  the  heroic  life  of  the  Greek  poets, 
the  interest  centres  in  mere  physical 
strength  and  beauty.  For  these  alone 
our  sympathies  are  demanded.  Poverty, 
deformity,  weakness,  and  misery  of  any 
kind,  are  almost  treated  as  faults  in  the 
mediajval  romances.  In  Homer,  it  is 
true,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  stranger 
are  said  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
heaven  ;  but  even  this  is  a  half-confession 
that  man  w'ould  otherwise  be  apt  to  have 
no  patience  with  them.  The  strong  man 
who  can  fight  and  hold  his  own — or,  in¬ 
deed,  for  that  matter,  seize  other  people’s; 
the  beautiful  woman  wlm  is  the  prize  of 
the  conqueror, — these  are  the  subject  of 
the  tale  or  the  song.  Poverty  is  always 
hideous  and  in  rags,  and  disease  is  al¬ 
ways  loathsome.  This  heroic  youth  of 
the  world  is,  like  all  youth,  insolent  in 
its  strength  and  beauty,  and  intolerant 
of  any  weakness.  Wherever  we  find,  in 
this  old  literature,  any  touch  of  what  we 
moderns  consider  the  pathetic,  any  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  sadder  side  of  our  human 
nature  as  a  subject  of  human  interest, 
how  gladly  we  recognize  it,  and  how 
much  we  make  of  it !  Say  what  w'c  will 
in  ])raise  of  those  who  wrote  when  the 
world  was  young,  we  must  confess  th.at 
(with  the  remarkable  exception,  as  we 
should  expect,  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures) 
this  suffering  side  of  human  life  is  brought 
very  in) perfectly  before  the  reader.  The 
lightest  novel  of  our  own  day  deals  with 
it  in  a  kindlier  and  we  may  almost  say  a 
moi*e  religious  spirit  than  either  the 
classical  |)oet  or  the  medieval  trouveur. 
The  working  man — assui  edly  no  unim¬ 
portant  person  now,  either  in  fact  or 
fiction — is  entirely  ignoi'ed  by  both  these 
latter.  The  “  churl”  in  good  King 
Arthui'’s  days  was  so  entirely  aware  of 
the  estimation  in  wdiich  he  was  held,  and 
the  sort  of  treatment  he  mighflook  for, 
that  he  was  fain  to  take  to  his  heels 
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“  when  he  saw  a  knight; ”  the  redresser 
of  wrongs  had  no  mission  as  concerned 
him.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  he  has  to 
bear  the  blows  of  Ulysses,  as  the  only 
argument  adapted  to  his  wretched  com¬ 
prehension.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
world  has  grown  weaker,  less  simple, 
less  truthful,  and  more  self-indulgent: 
has  it  not  also  become  more  sympathiz¬ 
ing,  more  forbearing,  more  tolerant? 
“  Sensational  ”  effect  is  said  to  be  the 
bane  of  our  modern  literature.  But  the 
ruder  portion  of  an  audience,  in  those 
earlier  d.ays,  listened  most  greedily  to  a 
story  in  which  simple  bloodshed,  in  all 
its  most  ferocious  details,  formed  the 
staple :  would  they  have  been  as  much' 
moved  by  those  scenes  of  domestic  pathos 
— overstrained  and  disfigured  by  rant 
though  they  may  be — which  “  bring 
down  the  gallery”  in  the  theatres  patron¬ 
ised  by  our  town  roughs,  or  enter  more 
or  less  into  the  plot  of  the  penny  novel¬ 
ist  ?  The  feeling  of  a  common  humanity, 
which  has  spread  so  widely  from  rank  to 
rank,  finds  scanty  place  in  this  earlier 
society.  The  novel  of  high  life,  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  adventure,  the  tale  of  passion, 
— all  have  their  prototypes  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  past  ages ;  but  the  key-note  of 
such  stories  as  “  Adam  Bede”  or  “  Mary 
Barton  ”  coidd  only  have  been  struck 
under  ‘the  softening  influences  of  a  purer 
creed  and  a  higher  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Enthusiasts  have  thought  that  there 
was  somewhere  a  secret,  if  it  could  only 
be  discovered,  for  the  renewal  of  youth 
— an  elixir  which  was  to  give  us  back  the 
freshness  and  vigor  which  years  had 


dimmed.  It  has  never  been  fpund,  for  the 
individual ;  but,  for  the  race  collectively, 
it  may  be  good  to  hope  for  it.  It  is  well  to 
believe,  if  notin  an  undeviating  progress 
towards  perfection,  yet  in  a  certain  power 
of  restoration  and  reproduction,  such  as 
nature  shows  in  some  of  her  lower  or¬ 
ganisms,  in  their  replacing  important 
parts  of  their  material  structures.  This 
kind  of  vitality  exists  surely,  in  some 
degree,  in  civilized  society.  As,  in  the 
individual,  features  and  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  come  out  in  some  remote  descendant 
which  were  known  to  belong  to  some 
long-buried  ancestor,  so  the  better  char¬ 
acteristics  of  past  ages  of  the  world,  even 
if  lost  to  sight  for  a  time,  may  be  work¬ 
ing  their  way  again  to  the  surface  of 
modern  society.  With  all  our  refine¬ 
ments,  we  have  in  some  points  been 
going  back  of  late  to  simpler  habits,  more 
straightforw'ard  ways  of  speech  and  ac¬ 
tion.  We  have  eschewed  Johnsonian 
English  and  Chesterfield’s  politeness. 
The  speech  of  some  of  our  young  men  is 
at  least  as  free  from  superfluous  polish  as 
that  of  the  Homeric  heroes;  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  man  by  his  thews  and  sinews 
comes  near  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  days  of  Arthur.  They  “smite  the 
waters  in  order  with  their  oars  ”  as  vig¬ 
orously  as  the  crew  of  Ulysses.  We 
have  almost  gone  back  to  our  great¬ 
grandmothers’  dress,  though  old  women 
are  as  unknown  among  us  as  they  were  in 
the  court  of  Camelot.  Ours  is  still  in 
many  points  a  youthful  age  ;  inheriting, 
let  us  hope,  together  with  many  of  the 
follies,  something  of  the  vigor  of  our 
forefathers. 
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During  the  last  few  months  the  face  of  the 
sun  has  been  overspread  with  an  unusual 
number  of  spots.  Enormous  vacuities, 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  miles  across  in  some 
instances,  have  exhibited  their  yawning 
depths  to  the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  as¬ 
tronomer.  Str.angely-figured  clusters  of 
smaller  spots,  continually  subject,  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  changes  of  figure, 
to  the  action  of  tremendous  disturbing 
forces,  have  perplexed  the  physicist  by 
the  wondrous  manifestations  of  power 


they  exhibit  to  his  contemplation.  It  has 
been  evident,  too,  th.at  even  where  no 
spots  are  seen,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sun  is  in  a  strange  state  of  turmoil  and 
agitation.  Those  singular  white  spots, 
the  “  rice-grains,”  as  some  astronomers 
have  called  them,  seemingly  discon¬ 
nected,  but  most  probably  the  crests  of 
enormous  waves  of  luminous  matter, 
have  shown  by  the  irregularity  of  their 
arrangement  that  there  is  no  re.st  in  those 
far-off  seas  of  light.  And,  as  we  write, 
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all  these  appearances  are  gradually  be¬ 
coming  more  marked,  insomuch  that  it  is 
evident  the  centre  of  our  systeni,  the 
source  of  light  and  heat  and  force  to  the 
earth  and  her  fellow  planets,  is  approach¬ 
ing  one  of  these  critical  stages  of  dis¬ 
turbance  which  astronomers  have  recently 
recognized  as  recurring  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  and  forming  an  essential  feature  of 
the  solar  economy. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
to  hear  what  astronomers  have  been  able 
to  learn  respecting  the  most  remarkable 
physical  phenomenon  which  the  whole 
range  of  nature  presents  to  our  contem¬ 
plation.  The  great  globe  on  which  we 
live  would  fill  but  a  corner  of  some  of 
these  vast  cavernous  openings,  within 
which,  as  within  some  magic  laboratory, 
the  mysterious  agencies  are  at  work  to 
which  the  sun  owes  its  influence  as  the 
life-supporting  centre  of  his  system  of 
dependent  orbs.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
significant  and  noble  phenomenon  that 
w’e  have  to  deal.  It  is  one,  too,  with 
Avhich  w'e  are  more  closely  concerned 
than  with  many  of  the  .appearances  to 
which  astronomers  direct  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

There  are  three  claimants  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  recognize  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  solar  spots :  Galileo,  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  Scheiner,  the  Jestnt,  and  the 
younger  Fabricius.  Galileo  first  .alludes 
to  his  discovery  of  the  spots  in  a  work 
on  floating  bodies  published  in  1612.  In 
a  letter  to  Welzer,  dated  May  4, 1612,  he 
states  that  he  had  known  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  spots  no  less  than  eighteen 
months  before.  But  Arago  rightly  re¬ 
marks  th.at  a  statement  such  as  this, 
unsupported  by  the  records  of  any  actual 
observations,  or  by  the  names  of  persons 
to  whom  the  discovery  had  been  com¬ 
municated,  cannot  be  held  to  establish 
Galileo’s  claim  to  priority  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  that 
in  the  month  of  April,*  1611,  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  discovery  of  the  solar  spots 
at  a  meeting  of  scientific  men  held  in  the 
garden  of  Cardinal  Band  ini  at  Rome. 
The  claim  of  Scheiner  is  founded  on  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  Welzer  on  November 
12,  1611.  In  this  letter  Scheiner  st.ates 
that  he  had  discovered  the  spots  seven 
months  before,  or  in  April,  1611.  But 
as  this  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  sort,  and  as  we  find  Schei¬ 


ner  still  doubtful  about  the  solar  spots  in 
0(ttober,  161 1,  we  cannot  accept  his  claim 
to  priority  as  admissible.  Fabricius  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  to  publish  any 
written  statement  lespecting  the  solar 
spots.  This  was  done  in  a  work  specially 
dealing  w'ith  the  telescopic  appearance 
of  the' sun,  and  bearing  date  June  13, 
1611.  From  the  internal  evidence  of 
this  work  it  is  clear  that  the  solar  spots 
must  have  been  observed  by  him  in  March 
of  the  same  year.  To  liim,  then,  so  far 
as  the  evidence  hitherto  gathered  ex¬ 
tends,  we  must  assign  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Galileo  and  Scheiner  observed  the 
spots  independently. 

Astronomers  had  been  so  long  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  sun  is  not  only  stainless, 
but  the  very  emblem  of  celestial  purity, 
that  the  discovery  of  the  solar  spots  was 
received  with  an  amusing  mixture  of 
doubt  .and  indignation.  Scheiner,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  found  his  statements  received 
with  discredit.  It  happened  th.at  the 
provincial  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  to  communicate 
the  discovery,  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  refused, 
therefore,  to  believe  in  the  solar  spots, 
or  even  to  look  through  Scheiner’s  tele¬ 
scope  at  them.  “  I  have  read  Aristotle’s 
writings  from  end  to  end  many  times,” 
he  said,  “  and  I  have  nowhere  found  in 
them  anything  similar  to  wh.at  you  men¬ 
tion.  Go,  therefore,  my  son,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  tranquillize  yourself ;  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  these  appearances  which  you 
take  for  spots  are  the  faults  of  your 
glas-ses  or  of  your  eyes ;  if  they  are  not, 
as  I  in  part  suspect,  the  result  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  and  ill-regulated  imagination.” 
It  was  probably  with  the  dread  lest  any 
disrepute  should  fall  on  liis  order,  if  any 
of  its  members  should  be  associated  with 
so  dangerous  a  discovery,  that  the  pro¬ 
vincial  refused  permission  to  Scheiner 
to  publish  his  observiitions  under  his  own 
name ;  and  accordingly  the  letters  which 
Scheiner  addressed  to  Welzer  bore  the 
signature,  '•'•Apelles  latens post  tabulamy 

But  the  spots  were  not  to  be  expunged 
from  the  sun’s  countenance  even  by  the 
decrees  of  the  Jesuits.  Astronomers 
w.atched  these  new  jdienomena  with  in¬ 
terest  and  attention.  They  soon  de¬ 
tected  that  the  spots  are  not  at  rest,  but 
continually  travel  round  and  round  the 
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body  of  the  sun;  and  they  presently 
concluded  that  these  movements  are  due 
to  the  sun’s  rotation  upon  an  axis. 
Scheiner,  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  “tranquillize” 
himself  according  to  order,  watched  the 
sun  for  no  less  th.an  eighteen  years ;  and 
in  1630  published  a  terrible  volume, 
called  the  liosa  Ursina^  containing  the 
results  of  his  researches.  Respecting 
this  work,  Delambre  has  said  that  “  there 
are  few  books  so  diftuse  and  containing 
so  small  a  number  of  facts :  it  consists  of 
784  pages ;  there  is  not  matter  for  fifty.” 
However,  the  work  contained  the  im¬ 
portant  discovery  that  the  sun  turns 
round  on  his  axis  in  about  twenty-seven 
days. 

Galileo  thought  the  spots  were  clouds 
in  the  solar  atmosphere,  intercepting  the 
sun’s  light  from  the  observer  on  earth. 
This  theory,  which  has  been  revived  in 
recent  times,  is  not  by  any  means  con¬ 
sistent  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  with 
the  changes  of  appearance  to  which  the 
spots  are  subjected  as  they  pass  across 
the  face  of  the  sun.  Scheiner  at  first 
thought  the  spots  were  planets;  but 
having  discovered  that  this  view  was 
erroneous,  he  formed  the  opinion  that 
they  indicate  tremendous  disturbances 
agitating  the  ocean  of  fire  with  which  he 
imagined  the  sun  to  be  girt  about.  La 
Hire  thought  there  must  be  opaque 
bodies  continually  tossed  about  within 
the  liquid  mass  of  the  sun,  and  that  when 
these  bodies  happened  to  come  near  the 
surface  they  were  dimly  seen  through 
the  transparent  fluid  fire,  and  so  g.ave 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  spots. 

But  the  first  who  discovered  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  which  really  satisfactory 
views  might  bo  formed  respecting  the 
spots  was  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson  of 
Glasgow.  On  March  22d,  1769,  he 
noticed  a  very  remarkable  spot,  which 
he  was  .afterwards  able  to  watch  during 
its  progress  from  one  border  of  the  sun 
to  the  other;  while  ..doing  so  he  was 
struck  by  certain  peculiarities  which 
seemed  to  him  full  of  significance.  When 
the  spot  w'as  in  the  middle  of  the  disc, 
it  appeared  to  have  a  dark  central  por¬ 
tion  surrounded  by  a  dusky  fringe 
equ.ally  wide  round  .all  parts  of  the 
nucleus.  But  when  the  spot  was  near 
the  border  of  the  sun,  the  dusky  fringe 
was  wider  on  the  side  of  the  spot  which 


lay  nearest  to  the  sun’s  border ;  and, 
indeed,  when  the  spot  was  just  passing 
ofif  to  the  invisible  hemisphere  of  the 
sun,  the  part  of  the  fringe  farthest  from 
the  sun’s  border  became  w’holly  lost  to 
sight.  Now  if  any  one  will  take  a  globe 
of  any  sort — say  an  orange — and  will 
mark  a  small  roughly  circular  spot  on  it, 
surrounded  by  a  uniformly  wide  border 
or  fringe,  he  will  see  at  once  that  the 
direct  contrary  of  Wilson’s  observ.ations 
was  to  have  been  looked  for  had  the 
solar  spots  been  mere  stains  on  a  globu¬ 
lar  surface.  For  as  the  orange  is  turned 
BO  as  to  bring  the  fringed  spot  near  the 
border  of  the  visible  half  of  the  orange, 
the  part  of  the  fringe  nearest  the  border 
seems  perceptibly  narrower  than  the 
other.  Whatever  the  spots  may  be, 
then,  they  are  certainly  not  mere  surface- 
stains.  An  illustiation  drawn  from  our 
orange-globe  will  serve  to  indicate  Wil¬ 
son’s  explanation  of  the  observed  peculi¬ 
arity.  If  we  remove  a  small  circular 
portion  of  the  peel  of  an  orange  with  a 
knife,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cut  sur¬ 
face  of  the  peel  slopes  down  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  fruit — that  is,  if  we  form  a 
little  circular  pit,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
level  base  and  sloping  sides — we  shall 
find  th.at  when  this  portion  is  brought 
near  the  border  of  the  visible  half  of  the 
orange,  the  sloping  edge  of  the  small 
pit  looks  perceptibly  wider  on  the  far¬ 
ther  side,  and  may  be  made  wholly  to 
disappear  on  the  nearer  side,  by  bring¬ 
ing  tlie  pit  near  enough  to  the  visible 
outline  of  the  orange.  If  a  spot,  such  as 
was  first  considered,  be  drawn  close  to 
the  pit,  and  the  two  be  brought  near  to 
the  orange’s  outline,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  appearance  of  the  fringe  in 
one  c.ase  and  that  of  the  sloping  wall  of 
the  pit  in  the  other  will  at  once  exhibit 
the  full  significance  of  Dr.  Wilson’s 
observation. 

Thus  Wilson  was  led  to  make  the 
daring  announcement  th.at  the  spots  are 
real  holes  in  the  sun.  And  the  fringe  of 
duskier  color  surrounding  the  black 
nucleus  of  a  spot  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
a  much  more  meaning  phenomenon  than 
it  had  been  supf)Osed  to  be,  just  US'  a 
“  cutting  ”  teaches  much  more  respect¬ 
ing  the  structure  of  the  earth  than  any 
surface-markings.  To  return  to  the 
homely  illustration  made  use  of  above, — 
if  the  rind  of  an  orange  were  made  up 
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of  a  number  of  consecutive  cuticles,  it  is 
clear  that  by  cutting  out  a  little  piece  in 
the  manner  described  above,  we  could 
learn  the  order,  thickness,  and  something 
of  the  nature  of  these  successive  enve¬ 
lopes.  And  precisely  in  this  way  the 
observer  of  the  sun  was  now  able  to 
learn  something  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  successive  layers  or  strata  (so  to 
spe.ak)  of  the  solar  photosphere.  Seen 
ill  this  light.  Dr.  Wilson’s  discovery 
assumes  great  interest  and  importance  ; 
.and  we  learn  without  wonder  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  thought  it  well  worthy 
of  being  commemorated  by  a  medal 
struck  in  its  honor. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  very  soon  after¬ 
wards,  applied  the  powers  of  his  great 
telescopes,  and  his  own  wonderful  apti¬ 
tude  and  skill  as  an  observer,  to  further 
elucidate  the  mysteries  presented  by  the 
solar  spots.  A  spot  of  such  enormous 
dimensions  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  appeared  upon  the  sun  in  1779,  and 
remained  upon  the  surface  of  our  lumi¬ 
nary  for  upwards  of  six  months.  To 
the  study  of  this  spot  Sir  William  Her¬ 
schel  devoted  all  his  powers.  He  first 
confirmed  Wilson’s  views,  and  convinced 
himself  that  the  spot  was  a  real  depres¬ 
sion.  He  proved,  also,  that  the  bright 
streaks  called  faculae,  which  are  always 
seen  around  spots,  are  real  elevations. 
He  argued  that  the  bright  matter  in 
which  such  depressions  and  their  sur¬ 
rounding  elevations  remain  unchanged, 
often  for  a  considerable  time,  can  be 
neither  gaseous  nor  fluid,  nor  could  he 
suppose,  it  to  be  solid.  He  now  asked 
this  question :  Do  we  meet  .anywhere  in 
nature  with  objects  which  can  be  neither 
properly  termed  solid,  fluid,  nor  g.aseous, 
and  which  yet  have  a  real  and  sometimes 
a  (relatively)  permanent  existence  ?  Are 
not  clouds  of  this  nature  ?  A  cloud 
does  not  pass  aw.ay  like  a  fluid  wave, 
nor  does  it  become  dispersed  in  the 
rapid  w.ay  in  whieh  gases  pass  away 
into  space.  It  often  preserves  its  figure 
almost  unchanged  for  hours,  yet,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  it  is  neither  fluid  nor 
gaseous,  and  it  is  certainly  not  solid. 

These  analogies  led  Sir  W.  Herschel 
to  infer  that  the  solar  photosphere  con¬ 
sists  in  reality  of  strata  of  clouds  hang¬ 
ing  suspended  in  a  tr.ansparent  atmos¬ 
phere.  He  supposed  that  there  are  two 
such  strata,  the  upper  being  alone  self- 
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luminous,  the  lower  formed  of  opaque 
clouds,  only  capable  of  shining  by  reflect¬ 
ing  the  light  of  the  clouds  above  them. 
He  called  these  lower  clouds  planetary, 
to  indicate  their  imagined  resemblance  to 
the  clouds  which  float  in  our  own  atmos¬ 
phere. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  Herschel  drew  from  these 
views.  If  a  break  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  outer  bed  of  clouds,  we  see  the  inner 
bed  as  a  dusky  spot,  because  it  shines 
only  by  the  light  it  reflects  from  its  sur¬ 
face.  But  if  the  inner  bed  as  well  as  the 
outer  be  removed  at  any  place,  we  see 
the  opaque  surface  of  the  sun  as  a  black 
spot;  and  if  the  aperture  in  the  outer 
cloud  is  larger  than  that  in  the  inner, 
the  black  spot  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
dusky  fringe,  presenting  all  the  features 
and  all  the  peculiarities  of  change  ob¬ 
served  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

Sir  John  Herschel  was  the  next  to 
W'hom  we  owe  an  important  accession  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  solar  spots. 
It  had  been  noticed  long  before  his  time 
that  the  spots  are  arranged  always  along 
two  belts  of  the  sun’s  surface.  What 
may  be  termed  the  polar  regions  of  the 
sun  are  always  free  from  spots,  and  so 
also  is  a  wide  band  round  the  equator. 
It  is  in  the  parts  of  the  sun  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  temperate  zones  on  our  own 
earth  that  the  spots  are  always  observed 
to  form. 

Herschel  pointed  out  that  this  circum¬ 
stance  must  be  intimately  associated 
with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these 
objects.  On  our  own  earth  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  w'ith  an  analogous  peculiarity  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  similar  zones 
within  which  the  great  cyclonic  wind¬ 
storms  take  their  origin,  and  for  the 
most  part  expend  their  fury.  The  reason 
of  this  is  not,  strictly  spe.aking,  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  no  doubt  w^hatever  exists 
that  the  cause  of  the  peculiarity  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  polar  and  the  equatorial 
regions.  This  difference  we  know  to  be 
due  to  the  sun’s  different  elevation  .as 
seen  from  pokar  and  equatorial  regions. 
But  there  is  no  circumstance  which  can 
affect  the  sun’s  surface  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  The  sun’s  heat  comes  from  no 
external  body,  but  is  inherent.  We 
seem  then,  at  first,  perplexed  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  there  can  exist  any  difference 
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of  heat  at  the  pole.s  and  at  the  equatox* 
of  the  siin,  to  account  foi’  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  solar  spots. 

Sir  John  Ilerschel  got  fiver  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  following  way  : — 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt,”  he  ui’ged, 
“that  the  sun  has  a  very  extensive 
atmosphei’e.  Many  circunistanees,  which 
need  not  here  be  particulai'ized,  concur 
to  prove  this.  Now  the  sun,  having  a 
sufficiently  )*apid  rotation  upon  his  axis, 
it  is  clear  that  his  atmosphere  must 
assume  the  figure  of  a  somewhat  flatten¬ 
ed  globe,*the  flattening  being  opposite 
the  sun’s  poles.  At  the  cquatoi',  then, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  deepest,  the 
sun’s  heat  will  escape  less  rapidly  than 
at  the  poles.  Accordingly  the  sun’s 
equatorial  regions  will  be  always  warmer 
than  his  polar  regions,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  own  earth  being  thus 
reproduced  upon  the  sun’s  surface,  there 
cannot  but  result  pi'ccisely  such  cyclonic 
disturbances  of  the  solar  almosphei’e  as 
take  place  in  our  own  air.  Such  whirl¬ 
ing  atmospheric  disturbances  are  to  he 
looked  upon,”  says  Sir  John  Ilerschel, 
“  as  the  true  cause  of  the  solar  spots.” 

There  is  something  more  than  com¬ 
monly  interesting  in  this  noble  specula¬ 
tion.  Of  all  the  jxhenomena  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  there  is  none  which 
conveys  to  us  more  strikingly  the  im¬ 
pression  of  fiei’ce  energy  than  the  huxTi- 
cane  or  tornado.  The  volcano  and  the 
earthquake  may  be  in  reality  more  tre¬ 
mendous  exhibitions  of  nature’s  powers, 
but  the  source  from  which  they  derive 
their  energy  is  comparatively  remote. 
When  the  fierce  tornado  sweeps  over  a 
country  all  nature  seems  to  feel  its  lbi*co. 
It  is  no  subtle  agency  which  is  at  woik, 
but  an  o))en,  blusterous  power,  making 
itself  felt  by  all  who  encounter  it.  And 
“the  thought  is  overwhelming,^’  as  the 
late  Professor  Nichol  has  well  remarked, 
“  that  from  the  tornado,  terrific  as  it  is, 
our  minds  must  jxass  to  hurricanes,  ap- 
pai'ently  similar,  in  the  solar  atmosphere, 
by  the  inconceivable  violence  of  which 
an  opening  of  50,000  miles  in  diameter 
may  be  made  in  the  sun’s  cloud-enve¬ 
lopes  ;  an  opening,  too,  which  extends 
probably  to  a  depth  of  several  thousand 
miles.”  Our  tornadoes,  tremendous  as 
they  seem,  ai’e  like  the  faintest  zephyrs 
when  compared  with  the  inconceivable 
fury  of  the  solar  cyclonic  storms.  It 


seems  almost  too  bold  a  leap  to  pass 
from  a  phenomenon  relatively  so  insig¬ 
nificant  to  the  most  surpassingly  tremen¬ 
dous  of  all  the  forms  of  disturbance  man 
has  ever  become  acquainted  with.  “  And 
yet,”  we  may  add  with  Professor  Nichol, 
“  is  not  the  electric  spark  with  which 
the  child  disports  itself  akin  to  the  rend¬ 
ing  tropic  thunder  ?  Is  not  the  power 
of  life  which  sustains  the  smallest  wild- 
flow  er  exactly  that  which  infuses  strength 
into  the  giant  pine,  and  causes  it  to 
evolve  its  mighty  bi’anches  ?  ”  And  so 
the  tiniest  eddy  in  the  flowing  liver 
presents  to  us  an  illustration  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  aei’i.al  whii’lpool  of  the  tornado, 
W'hile  the  latter,  even  tinier  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  solar  cyclones,  yet  presents 
an  accurate  pictui-e  of  their  habitudes 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  come 
into  existence. 

Accepting  as  at  least  highly  probable 
the  theory  that  the  spots  indicate  the 
occurrence  of  gigantic  cyclonic  storms  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  consider  over  what  range  these 
w'hirling  storms  extend,  what  soi’t  of 
clouds  those. are  which  are  carried  before 
their  breath  as  lightly  as  the  h.aze  of  a 
summer  sky  before  the  faintest  breeze, 
and  what  are  the  laws  according  to 
which  these  huiTicanes  rage  or  rest? 
We  may  aftenvards  inquire  how'  far 
v:e  are  interested  in  these  gigantic  pro¬ 
cesses  of  disturbance. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  spot  to  be 
so  large  that  our  earth  would  not  suf¬ 
fice  to  fill  the  yawning  gulf.  One  mea¬ 
sured  by  Pastorff  in  18-28  had  an  area 
four  times  larger  than  that  of  our  earth. 
In  August,  1859,  a  spot  was  measured 
by  New.all  which  had  a  diameter  of 
68,000  miles,  a  length  exceeding  more 
than  seven  times  the  length  of  the  earth’s 
diameter.  But  sjjots  even  larger  than 
this  have  been  obsei-ved.  For  in  June, 
1843,  Schw-abe  measui-ed  a  spot  which 
extended  over  a  length  of  74,810  miles. 
This  spot  was  visible  for  more  than  a 
w'eek  without  optical  aid.  On  Marcli 
15t.h,  1858,  the  obsei-vers  of  the  great 
eclipse  saw  the  moon  pass  over  a  solar 
spot  which  had  a  bi-eadth  of  no  less  than 
107,520  miles.  In  the  same  year  the 
largest  spett  of  any  whose  i-ecords  have 
reached  us  was  observed  by  many  per¬ 
sons  without  telescopic  aid.  It  liad  a 
breadth  of  upwards  of  143,500  miles;  so 
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that  across  it  no  less  than  thirteen  globes 
as  large  as  our  earth  naight  have  been 
placed  side  by  side. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  past  years 
for  the  records  of  spots  of  tremendous 
dimensions;  within  the  last  six  months 
gaps  have  opened  in  the  sun’s  surface 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
largest  that  have  yet  been  observed  by 
astronomers.  Mr.  Browning,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety,  exhibited  a  picture  of  an  enormous 
spot  bridged  over  by  two  strange  streaks 
of  light,  formed,  as  it  seemed,  of  inter¬ 
lacing  flakes  of  a  somewhat  lengthened 
figure.  An  aggregation  of  clustering 
spots  observed  by  the  same  astronomer 
was  found  to  have  a  length  of  97,700 
miles  and  a  breadth  of  27,130  miles. 

Equally  remarkable  with  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  sun-spots  are  the  rapid  changes 
of  figure  to  which  these  enormous  vacui¬ 
ties  are  subject.  Dr.  Wollaston  re¬ 
marks  on  this  point:  “  I  once  saw,  with 
a  twelve-inch  reflector,  a  spot  which 
burst  to  pieces  while  I  was  looking  at  it. 
I  could  not  expect  such  an  event,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact 
particulars;  but  the  appearance,  as  it 
struck  me  at  the  time,  w'as  like  that  of  a 
piece  of  ice  when  dashed  on  afrozen  pond, 
which  breaks  in  pieces  and  slides  on  the 
surface  in  various  directions.”  Of  course 
this  description  requires  to  be  a  little 
modified.  We  cannot  properly  speak 
of  a  hole  as  breaking  into  pieces ;  though 
Woll.aston’s  description  is  natural  enough 
to  the  telescopist,  to  whom  the  spots 
have  in  general  rather  the  appearance  of 
real  bodies  than  of  vast  cavernous  open¬ 
ings.  What  Wollaston,  then,  has  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  breaking  up  of  a  spot  into 
])ieces,  must  in  reality  be  looked  upon 
as  the  sudden  change  of  a  single  whirl¬ 
pool  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

But  although  the  spots  are  subject  to 
these  rapid  processes  of  change,  they  often 
continue  to  exist  as  visible  spots  for 
many  w'eeks,  or  even  for  several  months. 
On  one  occasion  Sir  William  Herschel 
followed  a  spot  for  six  months.  In  1840 
and  1841  Schwabe  saw  a  group  of  spots 
which  returned  no  less  than  eighteen 
times  into  view. 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
])henomena  which  the  spots  present  to 
the  telescopist,  are  the  revelations  which 
an  instrument  of  far  more  power  than  the 


telescope  has  afibrded  us  respecting  the 
actual  nature  of  those  cloud  masses  within 
which  the  spots  are  formed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  solar  envelopes  are 
really  formed  of  clouds,  although  these 
clouds  are  constituted  very  differently 
from  those  which  are  suspended  in  our 
own  atmosphere.  The  evidence  which 
led  Sir  W.  Herschel,  as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  above,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sun-spots  are  apertures  through  cloud- 
layers,  has  never  yet  been  shaken  ;  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  seem  possible  to  question 
the  justice  of  his  conclusions  on  this 
subject.  We  shall  now  see  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  has  a  wonderfully  enhanced  signi¬ 
ficance  in  the  light  of  recent  researches 
in  solar  physics. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  what  a  cloud  is. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  inquiry  has  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  subject 
we  are  dealing  with. 

When  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  poured 
upon  the  surface  of  water,  or  on  a  moist 
soil,  there  rises  into  the  air  the  invisible 
vapor  which  is  the  gaseous  form  of 
water.  Clouds,  in  fact,  are  not  true 
vapor,  though  often  spoken  of  as  va¬ 
porous.  The  invisible  vapor,  rising  by 
reason  of  its  lightness,  reaches  at  length 
regions  of  air  in  which  there  is  not 
w'armth  enough  to  prevent  the  vapor 
from  resuming  the  visible  form.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  vapor  again  becomes 
xcater,  but  in  tiny  globules  or  vesicles, 
w’hich  float  about  in  the  air,  and  the  ag¬ 
gregation  of  which  in  enormous  num¬ 
bers  constitutes  the  ordinary  “wool- 
pack”  cloud.  A  cloud  of  this  kind  may 
remain  unchanged  in  form,  or  may 
(through  the  action  of  processes  which 
do  not  at  present  concern  us)  discharge 
itself  in  rain,  or  it  may  be  dissipated  by 
the  sun’s  heat,  and  the  invisible  vapor 
carried  ujiwards  from  it  may  pass  into 
regions  of  air  so  cold  that,  instead  of 
minute  vesicles  of  water,  tiny  ice-crystals 
are  formed,  the  aggregation  of  which 
constitutes  the  “  mare’s-tail  ”  cloud  of 
the  sailor. 

Now,  let  ns  conceive  that,  in  place  of 
our  oceans,  there  exist  oceans  of  molten 
gold,  and  iron,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and 
other  metals;  that  from  such  oceans 
there  continually  rise  up  (into  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  hydrogen  and  other  gases)  the 
vapors  of  these  metallic  elements;  that 
these  vapors  condense  into  clouds,  which 
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either  remain  floating  in  the  solar  air, 
or  pour  streams  of  metallic  rain  upon 
the  sun’s  surface,  or  being  again  vapor¬ 
ized  rise  into  higher  regions,  where  they 
are  condensed  into  clouds  of  a  somewhat 
difterent  character  from  those  formed  at 
the  lower  level.  Then  we  have  formed 
some  faint  conception  of  what  goes  on 
around  the  sun’s  globe.  But  of  the  in¬ 
tense  heat,  of  the  fierce  disturbance,  of 
the  multiplied  forms  of  action  at  work 
in  causing  these  processes  or  resulting 
from  them,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  human  imagination  to  form  adequate 
conceptions. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  absolutely 
no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  substances 
of  which  the  solar  cloud  envelopes  are 
formed.  The  spectroscope  has  informed 
us  as  certainly  that  copper,  iron,  and 
zinc,  fi>r  instance,  exist  in  the  state  of 
vapor  within  the  solar  atmosphere  as 
the  simple  instruments  of  the  meteor¬ 
ologist  inform  him  that  w.ater  commonly 
exists  in  the  form  of  vapor  in  our  own 
air. 

The  laws  according  to  which  the  solar 
spots  seem  governed  are  atnong  the  most 
perplexing  problems  which  solar  physics 
present  to  us.  It  h.ad  long  been  noticed 
that  there  arc  periods  when  sun-spots 
are  more  than  usually  numerous,  and 
otheV  periods,  again,  Avhen  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  wanting;  but  it  had  not  been 
supposed  that  these  periods  of  distur¬ 
bance  and  rest  are  regulated  by  any 
fixed  or  ascertainable  laws.  More  than 
forty  years  ago,  however,  a  German  ob¬ 
server,  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  entered  on 
a  process  of  systematic  observation  of 
the  sun,  such  as  none  but  a  German 
philosopher  would,  perhaps,  ever  have 
thought  of  undertaking.  Every  day  on 
which  the  sun  was  not  obscured  by 
clouds,  Schwabe  examined  the  solar  disc, 
and  counted  the  number  of  spots  and 
clusters  visible  upon  it.  “For  thirty 
years,”  said  Dr.  M.ain,  in  1857,  “the 
siin  has  never  exhibited  his  disc  above 
the  horizon  of  Dessau  without  being 
confronted  by  Schwabe’s  imperturbable 
telescope,  and,  on  the  average,  that 
seems  to  have  about  300  days  a  year. 
So,  supposing  he  observed  but  once  a 
day',  he  has  made  9,000  observations,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  4,700 
groups.  That  is,  I  believe,  an  instance 
of  devoted  persistence  (if  the  word  were 


not  equivocal,  I  should  say  pertinacity) 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  astronomy.” 
But  Schwabe  did  not  rest  even  then, 
and  up  to  the  present  day — that  is, 
for  twelve  years  longer  than  when  Dr. 
Main  spoke — the  pertinacious  telescope 
of  the  astronomer  of  Dessau  has  con¬ 
tinued  at  its  work. 

And  now  for  the  results  of  labors 
which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  in¬ 
volve  a  wilful  waste  of  time.  Let  us 
again  quote  Dr.  Main’s  words:  “The 
energy  of  one  man  has  revealed  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  had  eluded  even  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  astronomers  for  200  years. 
Twelve  years  he  spent  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self;  six  years  more  to  satisfy,  and  still 
thirteen  more  to  convince,  mankind.” 
The  phenomenon  referred  to  by  Main 
is  the  periodicity  of  the  sun-spots. 
Schwabe  found  that,  in  about  ten  years, 
the  sun’s  face  passes  through  a  complete 
cycle  of  changes,  from  the  state  of  max¬ 
imum  spot-prevalence,  through  the  state 
of  perfect  freedom  from  spots,  and  back 
again  to  the  former  state. 

There  is  a  strange  phenomenon  in 
the  sidereal  heavens  w’hich  is  striking¬ 
ly  brought  to  our  remembrance  by 
Schwabe’s  noble  discovery.  We  refer 
to  the  variable  stars,  or  rather  to  the 
fact  that  every  star  which  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  careful  and  systematic  ob¬ 
servation  is  found  to  be  more  or  less 
variable.  The  sun,  we  know,  is  but 
one  among  the  members  of  the  sidereal 
system  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  his  light 
is  variable.  Doubtless  astronomers"  (if 
there  be  any)  in  planetary  systems  re¬ 
volving  around  those  far-off  suns,  recog¬ 
nize  in  our  sun  a  variable  star  with  a 
ten-year  period,  just  as  we  recognize  in 
the  stars  which  deck  our  nocturnal  skies 
other  periods  of  v.ariation  —  from  the 
rapid  changes  of  Algol  (the  demon-star 
of  the  Arabian  astronomers)  to  the  fifty'- 
ycar  period  of  the  remarkable  variable 
in  the  keel  of  the  ship  Argo. 

The  sun  is  now  approaching — and  he 
has  perhaps  very  nearly  attained — the 
epoch  of  maximum  spot  prevalence.  But 
as  the  periodic  changes,  though  well 
marked,  are  subject  to  minor  changes, 
which  serve  sometimes  to  slightly  shift 
the  epoch  at  which  the  spots  are  most 
numerous,  some  doubt  still  exists 
whether  the  present  year  or  the  next 
will  be  most  remarkable  for  the  size 
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and  number  of  the  solar  spots.  If  next 
year  is  to  surpass  the  present,  we  may 
look  for  some  marvellous  exhibitions  of 
solar  activity,  since  already  the  spots 
and  clusters  are,  as  Ave  have  men* 
tioned,  singularly  numerous  and  remark¬ 
able. 

It  remains  that  we  should  inquire  how 
far  the  earth  is  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  disturbance  .which  affect  the 
great  central  luminary. 

When  we  remember  that  the  earth 
owes  to  the  sun  all  the  supplies  of  force 
on  which  her  inhabitants — animal  and 
vegetable — subsist,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  disturbances  affecting  the  condition 
of  our  luminary  so  importantly  as  the 
sun-sjjots  seem  to  do,  can  continue  with¬ 
out  in  some  way  affecting  us  also.  And 
accordingly  Sir  William  Herschel  long 
since  suggested  that  if  estimates  were 
carefully  formed  of  the  total  amount  of 
heat  received  from  the  sun  in  successive 
years,  an  association  would  very  pro¬ 
bably  be  detected  between  our  weather 
and  the  appearance  of  the  sun’s  disc. 
He  pointed  out  that  observations  made 
in  a  single  place,  or  even  in  a  single 
country,  would  be  valueless,  because  it 
is  well  known  that  a  year  which  is  one 
of  dearth  and  scarcity  for  one  country 
will  often  be  one  of  unusual  plenty  for 
others. 

Unfortunately  no  satisfactory  results 
have  yet  followed  from  the  inquiry.  Phy¬ 
sicists  are  not  agreed,  in  the  first  place, 
as  to  what  effects  they  may  expect  from 
the  prevalence  of  sun-spots  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  two  processes  of  careful 
and,  one  would  have  thought,  conclusive 
research  have  led  to  directly  opposite  re¬ 
sults. 

That  the  prevalence  of  sun-spots  affects 
the  earth’s  magnetism  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  For  while  Schwabe 
was  conducting  his  solar  observations. 
Colonel  (now  General)  Sabine  was  inves¬ 
tigating  with  an  equally  attentive  scru¬ 
tiny  the  peculiar  oscillations  to  which 
the  magnetic  needle  is  subject.  He  found 
that  these  oscillations  wax  and  wane  in 
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a  regular  manner,  the  period  of  the  full 
series  of  changes  being  about  ten  years. 
When  this  period  came  to  be  compared 
with  Schwabe’s  sun-spot  period,  it  was 
found  that  the  epochs  when  the  magnetic 
needle  vibrates  over  the  largest  arc  cor¬ 
respond  exactly  with  the  epochs  of  max¬ 
imum  solar  disturbance. 

Then  there  is  the  strange  evidence 
drawn  from  the  behavior  of  the  self-re¬ 
gistering  magnetic  instruments  at  Kew, 
on  September  1st,  1859.  At  the  very 
instant  when  two  telescopists  at  different 
observatories  saw  a  brilliant  spot  of  light 
form  suddenly  upon  the  sun,  the  instru¬ 
ment  gave  one  of  those  strange  jerks 
which  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a  mag¬ 
netic  storm  of  great  intensity.  And 
during  the  few  following  hours  telegraph¬ 
ic  communication  was  disturbed  all 
over  the  world,  clerks  at  work  in  tele¬ 
graphic  offices  received  violent  shocks, 
the  machinery  being  even  in  some  places 
set  on  fire  ;  while  over  both  hemispheres 
auroral  displays  of  an  unusually  magnifi¬ 
cent  character  took  place  simultaneously. 

It  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
many  terrestrial  phenomena  of  impor¬ 
tance  are  influenced  by  changes  in  the 
action  of  the  earth’s  magnetism.  Indeed 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  M.  INIarie 
Davy,  Chief  of  the  Meterological  Divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Imperial  Observatory  at 
Paris,  that  the  weather  is  always  affect¬ 
ed  in  a  general  mannerby  the  occurrence 
of  magnetic  disturbances.  Therefore  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  further 
researches  must  indicate  some  such  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  weather  prevailing 
generally  over  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
the  prevalence  or  absence  of  solar  spots, 
as  Sir  William  Herschel  was  led  to  look 
for.  But  our  increase  of  knowledge  on 
this  particular  point,  although  it  gives  us 
much  better  reason  than  Herschel  had 
for  believing  that  the  sun-spots  exert 
some  influence  on  the  earth,  leaves  us 
for  the  present  in  undiminished  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  nature  of  that  influ¬ 
ence. 


St  Paul's. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  streets  of  “  Un  grand  peuple  qui  se  r6veille.”  Such 
Paris  were  placarded  over  with  the  words,  was  the  title  of  a  work  on  the  struggle 
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between  North  and  South  in  the  United 
States,  which  had  a  considerable  success 
in  France  at  the  time,  and  which  was, 
we  tbink,  translated  into  English  under 
the  name  of  “  Tlie  Uprising  of  a  great 
People.”  Of  the  book  itself  we  know 
nothing,  but  its  title  has  been  constantly 
recalled  to  our  mind  of  late,  while  we 
have  watched  the  course  of  public  affairs 
across  the  Channel.  Whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  France,  whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  prospects 
of  the  Empire,  this  much  at  least  must 
be  granted,  that  there  is  now  going  on 
in  France  a  national  awakening.  There 
is  an  end  for  the  time  of  the  lethargy, 
the  indifference  to  politics,  the  engross¬ 
ment  in  material  cares,  which  character¬ 
ized  the  earlier  years  of  the  Second 
Empire.  To  persons  whose  faith  in  free¬ 
dom  was  at  once  keen  and  sincere,  there 
were  few  spectacles  more  painful  than 
the  indifference  and  even  the  content¬ 
ment  with  which  the  French  nation  bore 
for  so  long  the  loss  of  liberty.  And  the 
])ainfulness  of  the  spectacle  was  increased 
the  more  the  spectator  became  convinced 
that  this  apathy  was  not  feigned  but 
real.  By  an  unfortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  it  has  so  happened 
that  almost  all  the  Englishmen  who  of 
late  years  have  taken  an  interest  in 
French  ])olitics  have  derived  that  infor¬ 
mation  and  drawn  their  impressions  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  partisans  either  of  the 
Republic  or  of  the  House  of  Orleans. 
Now  it  was  the  cue — we  use  the  word 
in  no  offensive  sense — of  both  Orleanists 
and  Republicans  to  represent  the  French 
nation  as  groaning  beneath  an  intoler¬ 
able  tyranny,  as  held  down  by  force,  as 
anxious  above  all  things  to  overthrow 
the  existing  Government.  Nothing  was 
more  distasteful  to  the  exponents  of 
this  view  than  the  acknowledgment, 
even  to  their  own  minds  that  the  great 
mass  of  their  countrymen  were  on  the 
whole  well  satisfied  with  the  Imperial 
regime  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  critics  of  French  affairs,  who  took 
their  views,  second-hand,  from  Republi¬ 
can  or  Orleanist  coteries,  were  peipetu- 
ally  thrown  out  of  their  calculations  by 
their  inability  to  realize  the  simple  fact 
that  Frenchmen,  as  a  body,  were  toler¬ 
ably  well-satisfied  with  the  system  of 
government  inaugurated  by  the  coup 
d'kat.  Yet  an  appreciation  of  this  truth 


is  absolutely  essential  to  any  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  present  condition  of  France. 
It  is  true,  as  we  believe,  that  the  French 
nation  has  .at  last  awoke  from  its  long 
slumbers;  but  the  significance  of  this 
awakening  can  only  be  estimated  at  its 
true  value  by  realizing  the  profoundness 
of  the  torpor  which  preceded  it. 

Few  things  are  more  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  than  the  state  of  mind  of  a  large 
community;  and  the  exigencies  of  space 
would  alone  preclude  our  attempting 
any  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  causes 
which  induced  France  to  accept,  if  not 
to  condone,  the  2d  of  December,  and 
the  consequences  which  followed  logi- 
cally  from  its  acceptance.  But  in  order 
to  make  our  view  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  Fiance  at  all  intelligible  to  our 
readers,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  as 
briefly  as  we  may  how  the  past  stood, 
according  to  our  reading  of  contem¬ 
porary  events.  Whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  July  deserved  the  fate  which 
befel  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  need 
not  enter.  All  we  desire  is,  that  those 
who  follow  our  argument  should  dis¬ 
abuse  themselves  of  the  impression  so 
commonly  held  in  England  that  the 
reign  of  the  citizen  king*  is  a  period 
looked  back  npon  by  the  France  of 
1848,  and  still  more  by  the  France  of 
1869,  with  any  feeling  of  fond  i-egret. 
It  may  be  a  fair  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  French  nation  that  they 
failed  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  with  which  the  name  of  Louis 
Philippe  is  associated.  But,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  Orleanist  regime  not 
only  failed  to  excite  any  popular  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  France,  but  it  actually  ren¬ 
dered  the  name  of  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  distasteful  for  a  time  to  the 
mass  of  the  French  people.  The  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1848  was  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  accident, — the  work  of  a  small 
minority.  But  the  great  majority, 
though  averse  to  the  idea  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  terrified  at  the  name  of  a 
republic,  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Orleanist  monarchy  with  absolute  un¬ 
concern,  if  not  with  positive  satisfaction. 
Then  came  the  era  of  the  Republic  of 
February.  We  incline,  ourselves,  to  the 
belief  that  the  Republic  has  much  fewer 
sins  to  answer  for  than  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  it.  But,  justly  or  unjustly, 
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it  excited  the  utmost  apprehension 
throughout  France,  and  was  regarded 
by  a  generation,  to  whom  the  Reign  ot‘ 
Terror  was  scarcely  yet  a  tradition  only, 
as  the  precursor  ot‘  an  epoch  of  anarchy 
and  mob-law.  The  time  w.as  not  ripe 
for  a  republican  regime  ;  and  wlien  the 
“Reds”  received  an  overwhelming  de¬ 
feat  at  the  hands  of  the  “  Garde  Mobile,” 
in  the  days  of  June,  the  Government, 
under  which  such  a  conflict  between 
order  .and  anarchy  had  become  possible, 
had  received  its  death-blow.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  Prince  Pres¬ 
ident  was  in  reality  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  protest  against  the  Republic 
on  the  part  of  the  nation. 

It  is  certainly  not  our  intention  to 
enter  on  any  justification  of  the  coup 
d'etat.  But  we  think  it  must  be  fairly 
owned,  that  during  the  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  downfall  of  the 
Provisional  Government  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Empire,  the  main  desire 
of  the  French  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
Republic,  or  perhaps  more  truly  speak¬ 
ing,  of  the  socialist  reign,  of  which  the 
Republic  w’as  deemed  the  precursor. 
That  this  desire  was  manifested  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  Imperialism  was  due 
partly  to  the  “  culte  Napoleonienne,” 
which  had  so  long  found  favor  in  France, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  then  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Napoleons  was  a  man 
of  singular  ambition,  energy,  ability,  and 
daring.  When  the  “  hour  and  the 
man  ”  are  forthcoming,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  determine  how  much  is 
due  to  the  hour,  how  much  to  the  man. 
But  the  two  conditions  are  equally  re¬ 
quisite  to  the  solution  of  the  problem; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  if  the  Second 
Empire  could  not  h.avc  been  established 
but  for  the  accident  of  Louis  Napoleon’s 
possession  of  supreme  power  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  Louis  Napoleon  would  never  have 
succeeded  in  his  coup  d'kat  if  the  nation 
had  not  been  ripe  for  the  Empire.  Wliat 
Franco  wanted  in  1849,  and  on  to  1851, 
was  a  strong  government,  whose  exist¬ 
ence  would  be  a  guarantee  ag.ainst  the 
recurrence  of  such  civil  conflicts  as  those 
of  the  days  of  June.  The  Republic  had 
been  tried,  and  in  popular  estimation 
found  wanting ;  the  Orleanist  mon¬ 
archy,  which  was  identified  with  par¬ 
liamentary  government,  had  failed  to 
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protect  order,  and  had  left  behind  evil 
memories  of  discontent  and  national  hu¬ 
miliation  ;  while  the  First  Empire  had 
sustained  a  sort  of  historical  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  had  become  associated  in  men’s 
minds  with  an  era  of  national  grandeur. 
Tims  when  the  cou2y  d'etat  overthrew 
the  Republic  and  substituted  the  Em¬ 
pire  in  its  stead,  the  revolution,  to  say 
tl>e  least,  encountered  no  national  resist¬ 
ance.  To  some  extent  this  has  always 
been  so  in  France.  In  no  other  country 
is  the  old  legal  adage,  “Quod  fieri  non 
debet,  factum  valet,”  accepted  more 
freely  or  acted  upon  more  loyally.  But 
the  adhesion  which  the  French  nation 
gave  to  the  Empire  after  the  coup  d’dtat 
w^as  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that 
accorded  to  the  monarch  of  July,  after 
the  “  three  glorious  days,”  or  to  the  Re¬ 
public,  after  the  Revolution  of  February. 
The  title  which  Napoleon  III.  is  so  fond 
of  claiming,  that  of  the  Elect  of  Eight 
Millions,  had  far  more  foundation  in  fact 
than  Englishmen  at  the  time  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit.  The  illeg.ality  and  in¬ 
justice  of  the  usurpation  are  not  con¬ 
doned  through  the  act  of  indemnity 
passed  by  the  nation  at  the  Plebiscite ; 
but  the  fact  of  this  indemnity  having 
been  given  so  readily  does  account  in  no 
sm.all  degree  for  the  success  which  at¬ 
tended  the  first  inauguration  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  rule. 

Of  late  it  has  been  the  fashion,  amidst 
the  partisans  of  the  Empire,  to  describe 
the  Constitution  of  1852  as  a  provisional 
scheme,  never  designed  to  be  anything 
beyond  a  makeshift.  This  assumption, 
though  convenient  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  is,  w'e  think,  unjust  to  the  author 
of  the  Second  Empire.  It  is  impossible 
to  study  the  Constitution  which  was 
given  to  F’ ranee  immediately  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republic,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  was  based  upon  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  false  if  you  choose,  but  still  intel¬ 
ligible  and  definite.  That  principle  was 
the  permanent  superioi-ity  of  Personal 
to  Representative  Government.  The 
Flmperor  was  to  wield  the  whole  execu¬ 
tive  power  of  the  Government.  He  was 
to  make  war  and  peace,  to  conclude 
treaties,  to  appoint  his  own  ministers,  to 
prepare  his  own  laws,  without  the  con¬ 
trol  either  of  Parliament  or  of  the  Press. 
According  to  the  theory  of  Imperialism, 
he  having  been  elected  by  universal  suf- 
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fragc,  was  the  embodiment — the  incar¬ 
nation,  60  to  say — of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  all  restrictions  on  his  author¬ 
ity  were  in  reality  restrictions  on  the 
authority  of  the  nation.  The  Senate, 
whose  members  owed  their  rank  to  the 
nomination  of  the  Emperor,  were  not 
intended  to  exercise  any  control  over 
the  sovereign’s  freedom  of  action,  but 
were  designed  to  invest  his  decrees  with 
the  authority  derived  from  the  sanction^ 
of  an  assembly  of  notabilities.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  studiously 
debarred  from  any  independent  legisla¬ 
tive  power.  No  subject  could  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature  without  the  previous  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Government.  No  bill  could 
be  proposed,  no  amendment  could  be 
introduced  into  any  measure  laid  before 
the  House,  no  ministerial  explanation 
could  be  called  for,  as  the  Ministers 
were  not  allowed  to  attend  the  debates 
or  appear  before  the  Chambers ;  and 
even  the  Budget,  the  one  matter  con¬ 
cerning  whicli  the  Lower  House  could 
exercise  any  independent  judgment,  was 
submitted  to  it,  not  for  consideration  of 
its  various  items,  but  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  as  a  whole.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
Chambers  were  intended  to  be  an  ut¬ 
terly  insignificant  body.  In  the  scheme 
of  Imperialism,  the  Deputies  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  were  to  express  the 
free  opinion  of  the  nation  on  all  matters 
of  public  import,  and,  having  expressed 
their  opinion,  were  to  be  therewith  con¬ 
tent.  The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  take  this  expression  of  opinion 
into  account,  and  would  shape  his  action 
accordingly. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  this  deliber¬ 
ative  independence  w^as  rendered  impos¬ 
sible  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
freedom  of  debate  through  the  various 
laws  which  reduced  the  Assembly  for  a 
time  to  the  condition  of  the  chorus  in 
the  grand  drama.  This  is  true  enough  ; 
but  these  restrictiofis  were  professedly, 
and  probably  truly,  regarded  as  provi¬ 
sional  in  their  essence.  I’he  deporta¬ 
tions  to  Cayenne,  the  loss  of  public  safe¬ 
ty,  the  regulations  by  which  the  Press 
was  reduced  to  silence,  however  iniqui¬ 
tous  they  m,ay  have  been,  were  justified, 
or  attempted  to  be  justified,  by  the  plea 
that  the  interests  of  order  demanded  an 
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absolute  interdict  on  all  demonstrations 
which,  in  the  then  agitated  state  of  the 
public  mind,  might  have  retarded  the  re¬ 
storation  of  tranquillity.  The  excuse  tvas 
a  poor  one ;  and  the  Empire  is  now  pay¬ 
ing  the  penalty  of  the  unscrupulousness 
with  which  it  pandered  to  the  panic  that 
prevailed  in  France  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  Republic.  Society  called 
loudly  for  a  saviour,  and  the  elect  of  the 
nation  had  not  the  will,  possibly  not  the 
power,  to  prove  that  such  salvation  as 
France  asked  for  was  not  to  be  found  in 
measures  of  repression. 

But, — and  this  is  the  point  which 
seems  to  us,  for  good  and  for  evil,  to  be 
the  key  to  the  whole  Imperial  system, — 
these  coercive  remedies,  these  violent  in¬ 
terferences  with  individual  liberty,  these 
abrogations  of  law,  w'cre  not  in  them¬ 
selves  essential  parts  of  the  scheme  of 
government  which  Napoleon  HI.  intro¬ 
duced  into  France.  The  Emperor  need 
not  be  accredited  with  any  special  intel¬ 
ligence  by  the  assumption  that  he  him¬ 
self  regarded  the  ^ctatorial  regime 
which  was  established  on  the  morrow  of 
the  coup  d'etat,  as  temporary  in  its  dura¬ 
tion.  No  one,  not  bereft  of  common 
sense,  could  ever  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  governing  France  by  ter¬ 
rorism,  by  the  imprisonment  and  exile  of 
all  who  ventured  to  protest  against  the 
new  regime,  by  the  absolute  suppression 
of  all  |)ublic  political  life.  All  these 
things  were  of  their  nature  transitory; 
and  when  the  Emperor  talked  of  ulti¬ 
mately  crowning  the  edifice  with  liberty, 
he  looked  forward  honestly,  as  we  believe, 
to  a  day  when  it  should  be  in  his  power 
to  do  away  with  all  these  drastic  rem¬ 
edies,  and  to  let  Personal  Government 
stand  upon  its  own  merits.  Whatever 
objections  there  may  be  in  practice,  there 
is  no  theoretical  reason  why  considerable 
individual  and  public  freedom  should  not 
be  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  .an  elected 
autocrat,  supposing  the  autocrat  to  rule 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  with  their 
good-will  and  free  consent.  Indeed,  if 
the  Empire  had  not  been  hereditary,  and 
if  the  plebiscite  by  which  the  Emperor 
w.as  called  to  supreme  power  had  been 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  France,  in  so  far  as  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  was  concerned,  would 
have  borne  no  small  resemblance  to  that 
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of  the  United  States  before  the  war. 
Unfortunately  for  the  logical  perfection 
of  his  scheme,  Napoleon  III.  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  necessity  of 
future  appeals  to  the  popular  will, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  this  necessity 
a  universal  fiction  was  invented,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  decision  of  the 
nation  was  assumed  to  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  change.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  our  own  constitutional  fiction, 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  there 
never  was  a  more  baseless  assumption, 
than  that  a  nation,  having  once  chosen  a 
sovereign,  could  never  desire  to  modify 
its  choice.  Still,  it  was  upon  the  cards, 
that  a  people,  Aveary  of  change,  might 
accept  the  Napoleon  dynasty  for  good 
and  for  all.  But  even  had  this  proved 
to  be  the  case,  the  Emperor  had,  if  we 
judge  rightly,  no  intention  in  1852 — we 
doubt  if  he  has  any  intention  in  1869 — 
of  surrendering  the  principle  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Government.  The  liberties  he  has 
successively  granted  to  France,  great  as 
they  are,  are  yet  not  inconsistent  with 
the  cardinal  tenet  of  Csesarism, — that  in 
the  last  resort  it  is  Caesar  w'ho  governs 
as  well  as  reigns. 

From  1852  to  1860  there  followed 
eight  years  of  an  almost  unbroken  suc¬ 
cess,  and  of  unbroken  quiet.  The  cause 
of  self-government  was  discredited  ;  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  cause  were  in 
exile;  the  liberal  party  was  cowed  by 
the  stern  resolution  with  which  all  op¬ 
position  Avas  crushed  down  by  the  Goa'- 
emment ;  and,  Avhat  was  more  then  im¬ 
portant  than  all,  the  public  spirit  of  the 
nation  seemed  extinct  and  dead.  The 
Press  was  silenced,  the  Chambers  were 
tongue-tied,  the  freedom  of  speech  was 
interdicted ;  and  yet  the  country  re¬ 
mained,  to  all  outw'ard  semblance,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  loss  of  its  liberties.  It  so 
happened,  in  addition  to  the  causes  to 
which  Ave  have  already  alluded,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  was  con¬ 
temporaneous  Avith  an  era  of  unprece¬ 
dented  prosperity, — of  extraordinary  in¬ 
ternal  development.  The  adversaries  of 
the  Napoleon  dynasty  assert  that  the 
marvellous  progress  made  by  France  in 
the  years  which  followed  the  coup 
d'etat  was  only  the  result  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  initiated  by  the  Government  of 
July.  It  maybe  so;  the  “sicA'osnon 
nobis  ^  maxim  is  so  true  a  one  in  most 
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mundane  affairs,  that  Ave  are  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  the  Empire  may  only 
have  reaped  AV’hat  others  had  sown. 
Still,  as  a  fact,  France,  under  Napoleon 
III.,  underwent  a  material  regeneration. 
Englishmen,  as  a  common  rule,  know 
France  only  through  Paris  ;  and  as  Eng¬ 
lishmen  Avere,  as  a  body,  adverse  to  the 
Imperial  regime  they  reconciled  facts  to 
theories  by  asserting  that  the  provinces 
were  sacrificed  to  the  capital,  and  that 
the  marvellous  transformation  of  Paris 
was  solely  due  to  exceptional  causes.  No 
assumption  could  be  more  untrue.  The 
improvements  in  Paris  Avere  equalled  in 
proportion  by  those  in  all  the  provincial 
towns  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
country  was  opened  up  by  railroads ; 
trade  Avas  set  free  from  the  trammels 
which  a  protective  tariff  had  imposed 
upon  it ;  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  en¬ 
terprise  Avas  infused  throughout  all 
classes ;  and  an  increased  extravagance 
of  private  expenditure  was  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  product  of  an  unwonted 
development  of  industrial  enterprise. 
Of  nations,  even  more  than  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  it  is  true  that  they  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone ;  and  the  result  has 
shoAA’n  once  more  that  great  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  cannot  reconcile  a  nation 
permanently  to  the  loss  of  political  lib¬ 
erty. 

But  for  a  time  the  comparatively  nov¬ 
el  charm  of  speculation  in  stocks  and 
shares  did  undoubtedly  do  much  to  di¬ 
vert  the  thoughts  of  Frenchmen  from 
the  dependence  to  which  they  were 
reduced.  And,  moreover,  that  depend¬ 
ence  was  for  a  long  period  concealed  from 
public  vieAV  by  the  glamour  of  success. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  did  unquestionably  rule 
much  after  the  fashion  in  Avhich  his  sub¬ 
jects  wished  public  aflfairs  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  ;  and  even  in  the  instances  where 
he  led,  rather  than  followed  public 
opinion,  the  chance  of  fortune  justified 
his  decision  almost  before  its  Ai'isdom 
had  been  disputed.  The  marriage  with 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Crimean  Avar, 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 
and,  aboA'e  all,  the  camp.aign  for  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Italy,  were  all  successes,  not 
only  brilliant  in  themselves,  but  invested 
with  that  theatrical  character  so  dear  to 
the  French  national  mind.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened,  also,  from  a  combination  of  cir- 
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cumstances,  anjr  consideration  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  that 
Napoleon  III.  was  for  many  years  the 
virtual  arbiter  of  European  politics,  and 
was  regarded  abroad,  even  more  than  at 
home,  as  a  ruler  of  matchless  sagacity, 
and  still  more  matchless  fortune.  The 
result  of  this  state  of  things  was  that 
France  occupied  a  position  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  such  as  she  had  never  held  since 
the  palmy  days  of  the  First  Empire; 
and  while  the  more  selfish  feelings  of  the 
nation  were  gratified  by  the  increase  of 
her  material  prosperity,  her  higher  in¬ 
stincts  were  in  some  measure  appeased 
by  the  knowledge  that  France  was 
feared  and  respected  abroad, 

Thus  the  new  system  of  Personal  Gov¬ 
ernment  started  on  its  career  with  many 
advantages  on  which  it  could  not  justly 
have  reckoned.  But  even  at  its  bright¬ 
est  fortunes,  certain  fatal  and  inherent 
defects  made  themselves  manifest  in  the 
Imperial  mechanism.  If  government,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “Iddes  Napol^oniennes,” 
was  to  be  anything  different  from  a  dicta¬ 
torship  based  on  military  force,  it  was  es¬ 
sential  that  the  various  estates  of  the 
realm  should  discharge  the  subordinate 
duties  imposed  upon  them  in  earnest. 
The  nation  was  to  run  in  fetters,  but  it 
was  to  run  all  the  same;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  secure  devotion  to  the  public 
interests  without  the  bestowal  of  any  in¬ 
dependent  authority,  the  nation  might 
have  co-operated  zealously  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  his  endeavor  to  rule  F ranee  as 
seemed  best  in  his  own  eyes.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however, — or  perhaps  we  should 
say  fortunately, — the  French  declined  all 
active  participation  in  the  imperial  pro¬ 
ject.  The  men  who  had  been  statesmen 
under  free  governments, — who  had  play¬ 
ed  leading  parts  in  the  drama  of  free 
public  life, — naturally  held  aloof  from 
the  new  autocratic  regime.  This  was  to 
be  expected ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be 
anticipated  beforehand  that  all  the  men 
of  reputation,  talent,  character  and  stand¬ 
ing  should,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
have  refused  to  take  service  under  the 
Empire.  Under  a  personal  govern¬ 
ment,  however  carefully  the  fact  m.ay  be 
concealed,  the  ministers  and  advisers  of 
the  sovereign  are,  and  can  be,  nothing 
beyond  desks  and  counters ;  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  intellect  of  France  that 
the  rewards  of  rank  and  wealth  and 


court  favor  proved  so  unavailing  to 
draw  recruits  of  any  value  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  ranks.  In  consequence  of  the  well- 
nigh  universal  defection  of  men  of  posi¬ 
tion  from  his  service,  Napoleon  III.  was 
compelled  to  select  as  his  ministers  men 
whose  reputation  added  nothing  to,  if 
it  did  not  actually  detract  from,  the  hold 
his  government  exercised  over  France. 
This  was  the  first  flaw  in  the  Imperial 
system.  The  second  was  the  utter  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  masses  to  the  discharge  of 
their  political  duties.  Frenchmen,  as  a 
body,  were  willing  enough  for  the  time 
to  be  governed  ;  they  even  preferred,  it 
may  be.  Imperialism  to  free  institutions ; 
but  they  declined  to  play  at  being  free, 
or  to  trouble  themselves  about  elect¬ 
ing  representatives,  who,  W'hen  elected, 
could  only  offer  advice.  The  Emperor 
was  the  saviour  of  society.  Well  and 
good, — so  he  asserted  himself,  and  so  his 
subjects  were  half  inclined  to  believe ; 
but  then  the  saviour  must  save  society 
himself,  and  not  look  for  help  to  others. 
In  slave  states  it  is  always  a  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  slaves  cannot  be  induced 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  prosperity  of  their  masters,  and 
fail  to  recognize  the  truth  that  his  loss 
must  be  their  loss  also.  What  is  true 
of  social  is  true  of  political  servitude ; 
and  men  debarred  from  the  exercise  of 
political  liberties  cannot  be  expected 
to  trouble  themselves  about  politi¬ 
cal  affiiirs,  over  the  conduct  of  which 
they  have  no  power  or  direct  influ¬ 
ence. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  while  France 
increased  in  wealth  at  home  and  power 
abroad,  her  people  left  the  whole  man¬ 
agement  of  her  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  to  the  “earthly  providence”  who 
ruled  over  her  destinies.  Public  spirit 
seemed  dead  ;  the  Chambers  were  filled 
wilh  nominees  of  the  administration,  who 
voted  as  they  were  led  with  an  unanimi¬ 
ty  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in 
the  records  of  any  other  freely-elected  as¬ 
sembly.  The  Press  eschewed  public  af¬ 
fairs,  and  contented  itself  with  chroni¬ 
cling  the  scandals  of  the  demi  monde  ; 
“  society  ”  supplied  the  place  of  public 
interests  by  unparalleled  extravagance 
and  dissipation ;  the  “  bourgeois  ”  class 
was  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  gain  ;  the 
working  classes  earned  high  wages,  and 
lived  carelessly ;  everything,  in  fact,  w’as 
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for  the  best  in  the  best  possible  of  worlds ; 
and  Napoleon  III.  might  have  repeated 
Louis  XIV.’s  boast,  “  L’etat  c’est  moi,” 
with  a  truthfulness  not  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  utterance  of  the  saying  by 
the  “  Grand  Monarque  ”  himself. 

It  was  in  1860  that  France  gave  the 
first  indication  of  awakening  from  her 
long  torpor ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
significative  that  this  awakening  should 
have  coincided  almost  exactly  with  the 
first  decline  of  the  Imperial  fortunes.  No 
Englishman  could  have  lived  in  Franco 
in  the  years  1859  and  1860  without  being 
aware  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  then  populai  ly  regarded  as  a  man 
who  could  somehow  command  fortune. 
His  run  of  luck  had  been  so  brilliant,  that 
any  disappointment  or  discomfiture  wtis 
sure  to  be  as  much  over-estimated  as  his 
good  fortune  had  been  exaggerated  by 
public  repute.  The  first  blow  dealt  to 
the  Imperial  prestige  was  due  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  Italy  into  an  united  kingdom, 
in  spite  of  the  avowed  wish  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  limit  the  aggrandizement  of 
Fiedmont  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines  ; 
the  second  blow  was  the  rebufF  which 
France  received  at  the  hands  of  Russia 
at  the  time  of  the  Polish  insurrection ; 
the  third  was  the  collapse  of  the  Congress 
scheme ;  the  fourth  was  the  ill-fated 
Mexican  expedition,  and  the  enforced 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from 
across  the  Atlantic  at  the  peremptory 
bidding  of  the  United  St.ates ;  the  fifth, 
and  greatest,  was  the  sudden  consolida¬ 
tion  of  Germany  into  a  powerful  king¬ 
dom,  in  defiance  of  all  the  hereditary  tra¬ 
ditions  of  French  policy.  Whether  the 
irritation  felt  throughout  France  at  these 
various  occurrences  was  reasonable  or 
otherwise  is  immaterial  to  the  present 
issue.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  course 
of  events  during  the  last  few  years  has 
brought  home  a  conviction  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  French  intellect  that,  under  the 
Third  Napoleon,  France  is  no  longer  able 
to  dictate  her  will  to  the  Continent ;  and 
that  the  luck  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  can 
no  longer  be  trusted. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  this 
conviction,  the  public  mind  was  agitated 
by  the  excessive  expenditure  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  by  the  scandals  which  became 
current  concerning  the  highest  dignita¬ 
ries  of  the  Empire,  and  by  the  stories  of 
failing  health  and  impaired  faculties 


which,  whether  with  or  without  reason, 
gained  credence  concerning  the  Emperor 
himself.  The  tide,  in  fact,  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  turned  against  the  system  of  Imper¬ 
ialism,  and  such  tides  ebb  very  rapidly 
in  France.  It  is  needless  to  retrace  the 
steps  by  which  the  interest  in  public  life 
revived,  or  the  concessions  by  which  that 
revival  was’sought  to  be  satisfied.  The 
conflict  between  the  principles  of  Per-, 
sonal  and  Representative  Government,* 
which  commenced  from  the  day  when  the 
five  Opposition  candidates  were  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Chambers,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Administration,  came 
to  a  crisis  at  the  late  elections.  No 
official  ingenuity  or  courtly  flattery  could 
explain  away  the  significance  of  the  recent 
appeal  to  universal  suffrage.  The  ques¬ 
tion  virtually  submitted  to  France  iu 
June  last  was  whether  the  country  was 
or  was  not  contented  with  the  Empire 
as  it  existed ;  and  the  answer  to  that 
appeal  was  an  unmistakable  negative, 
whose  importance  the  Government 
w’as  in  a  position  to  estimate  at  its  full 
value. 

When  the  appeal  had  been  answered 
in  this  fashion,  the  Emperor  had  but  two 
courses  to  follow,  lie  must  cither  sup¬ 
press  by  force  the  modified  liberties 
which  had  given  the  opportunity  for  the 
utterance  of  this  popular  protest,  or  he 
must  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  nation. 
He  chose  the  latter  course,  and  it  is  Only 
fair  to  admit  that  the  choice  was  made 
frankly  and  gracefully.  The  events  of 
the  last  few  months  are  so  fresh  in  men’s 
minds  that  we  need  only  recall  how  the 
elections  were  followed  by  a  demand  on 
behalf  of  the  Opposition  for  the  re-estah- 
lishment  of  ministerial  responsibility ; 
how  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  were 
suddenly  swollen  by  a  wholesale  defec¬ 
tion  from  the  Ministerial  majority ;  how 
the  Emperor  forestalled  the  threatened 
discussion  by  the  famous  letter  of  the 
12th  of  July,  promising  that  the  reforms 
demanded  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Constitution  by  means  of  a  Senatus  Con- 
sultum ;  how  the  Chambers  were  then 
suddenly  prorogued;  how  the  Senate, 
though  with  ill-concealed  reluctance,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  draft  scheme  of  reform  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  by  the  Emperor ;  and  how 
the  seal  was  placed  upon  the  sincerity  of 
the  Imperial  acceptance  of  a  liberal  re¬ 
gime,  by  the  resignation  of  M.  Rouher, 
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the  ablest  and  most  determined  of  the 
champions  of  French  conservatism. 

At  the  time  in  which  we  now  write  there 
is  a  lull  in  the  political  contest, — a  lull 
due  partly  to  the  Emperor’s  illness, 
partly  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but, 
above  all,  to  the  uncertainty  in  which 
French  public  men  still  are,  both  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  concessions  ob¬ 
tained,  and  still  more  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  those  concessions  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  nation.  This  lull  will  pro¬ 
bably  continue  till  the  meeting  of  the 
Chambers, — that  is,  till  after  these  lines 
appear  in  print ;  and  therefore  much  of 
what  we  have  further  to  say  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  of  a  speculative  character. 

Taken  by  themselves,  the  liberties  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Chambers  by  the  new  Se¬ 
nates  Consultum  are  not  of  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  character.  Thenceforward  the 
House  of  Represent atives  has  power  to 
introduce  bills  of  its  own  free  action,  to 
express  its  opinion  on  any  subject  by 
what  are  called  “  Ordres  des  jours  mo¬ 
tives,”  to  elect  its  own  officers,  to  settle 
its  own  rules  of  debate,  to  demand  ex¬ 
planations  from  the  ministers,  to  propose 
and — subject  to  certain  conditions — to 
pass  amendments  to  Government  bills, 
and  to  vote  the  Budget,  not  as  a  whole, 
but  item  by  item.  In  other  words,  the 
Chambers  are  to  have  restored  to  them 
the  great  attributes  of  a  representative 
assembly, — the  power  of  criticism-  and 
the  power  of  the  purse.  To  what  extent 
legislative  faculties  are  also  placed  with¬ 
in  their  grasp  is  not  equally  evident.  A 
certain  class  of  Imperialist  panegyrists  are 
fond  of  drawing  comparisons  between 
the  constitutions  of  France  and  England, 
and  thereby  showing  that  in  the  latter 
the  power  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  surrounded  with  as  many 
restrictions  as  is  the  German.  In  theory, 
no  doubt,  the  comparison  holds  water. 
By  constitutional  law  the  Lower  House 
with  us  can  enact  no  law  without  the 
full  and  free  consent  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Lords.  And  in  our  present  stage 
of  civilization  the  old-fashioned  weapon 
of  stopping  the  supplies  is  hardly  avail¬ 
able.  Under  these  conditions  our  Par¬ 
liamentary  system  could  never  work 
unless  there  was  a  tacit  understanding 
that  in  the  event  of  conflict  between  the 
estates  of  the  nation,  both  Lords  and 
King  must  ultimately  give  way  to  the 


Commons.  There  is  no  reason,  but  the 
contrary,  to  imagine  that  a  similar  un¬ 
derstanding  exists  in  France;  and  yet 
without  it  the  Legislature  has  no  such 
independence  of  action.  It  does  not 
therefore  follow,  as  Imperialists  are  fond 
of  asserting,  that  because  the  French 
Chambers  will  henceforward  enjoy  ana¬ 
logous  theoretical  privileges  to  those  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
they  will  therefore  be  equally  independ¬ 
ent.  Whatever  constitutional  theorems 
may  prove,  the  real  power  of  our  own 
Parliament  resides  in  the  fact  that  no 
Ministry  can  remain  in  office  which  does 
not  command  the  support  of  the  majori¬ 
ty  in  the  Lower  House.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  ministerial  responsibility ;  and 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  interpellation 
of  the  116  deputies  was,  that  in  future 
any  administration  should  either  gov¬ 
ern  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Chambers,  or  should  resign  office.  In 
other  words.  Ministers  were  to  hold 
power,  subject  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
an  elective  assembly,  not  of  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  monarch.  Acquiescence  in  this  de¬ 
mand  is  fatal  to  the  principle  of  Personal 
Government, — fatal,  that  is,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  Second  Empire  was 
founded.  It  is  possible  that  Napoleon 
III.  may  consent  to  this  transformation 
from  the  character  of  an  independent 
sovereign  to  that  of  a  constitutional 
monarch ;  but  he  has  not  yet  consented. 
The  vague  phrases  about  ministerial  re¬ 
sponsibility,  which  were  introduced  into 
the  letter  of  July,  and  from  that  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  ^natus  Consultum,  may 
mean  anything  or  nothing.  In  one  sense, 
every  official  is,  and  always  was,  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  country ;  but  no  distinct  de¬ 
claration  has  yet  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  policy  of  an  administration 
should  displease  the  Chambers,  though 
it  may  please  the  monarch,  the  Ministers 
shall  abandon  their  policy  or  vacate 
their  seats.  Supreme  power,  in  this 
sublunary  sphere,  cannot  reside  in  two 
coequal  and  independent  bodies ;  and  in 
the  end  it  must  either  be  the  Parliament 
or  the  Sovereign  who  is  invested  with 
supremacy.  If  the  interpellation  be 
acted  upon  logically,  the  Emperor,  from 
this  time  forth,  abdicates  his  sovereignty 
in  favor  of  a  representative  assembly.  It 
is  commonly  assumed  abroad  that  be 
has  already  done  so ;  but  if  he  has  ac- 
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cepted  the  fact  of  ministerial  responsibi¬ 
lity,  Napoleon  III.  shrinks  strangely 
from  its  name,  and  its  acceptance  is  so 
hostile  to  all  the  instincts  of  Csesarism, 
that  Frenchmen  may  be  pardoned  if,  till 
proof  positive  be  given,  they  doubt 
whether  the  author  of  the  coup  d'etat 
can  be  prepared  to  make  so  great  a  sa¬ 
crifice,  The  French,  like  other  nations, 
perhaps  even  more  than  other  nations, 
are  influenced  by  names;  but  the  de¬ 
mand  for  ministerial  responsibility, 
which  is  repeated  daily  in  every  French 
newspaper  and  by  every  leader  of  public 
opinion  in  France,  is  not  a  mere  idle 
ciy.  In  a  country  so  centralized  and  so 
bureaucratized,  the  Ministers  possess  a 
personal  power  of  which  we  in  England 
can  form  no  conception  ;  and  as  long  as 
the  Emperor  appoints  and  dismisses  his 
Ministers,  he  rules  F ranee  by  civil  even 
more  than  by  military  organization. 
However  lenient  a  view  you  may  take 
of  the  2d  of  December,  the  foct  re¬ 
mains  that  Louis  Napoleon  betrayed  the 
Government  he  had  sworn  to  maintain ; 
and  this  being  so,  it  is  only  the  just  Ne¬ 
mesis  of  fate  that  the  nation,  having  re¬ 
covered  its  liberties,  should  shrink  from 
again  committing  them  to  hands  which 
have  once  betrayed  their  trust. 

Still,  it  may  be  argued,  and,  as  we 
deem,  rightly,  that  with  the  institutions 
established  under  the  Senatus  Consul- 
turn,  the  acquisition  of  ministerial  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  indeed  of  all  other  poli¬ 
tical  freedom,  is  a  mere  question  of 
time.  The  same  pressure  which  has 
forced  the  Emperor  to  concede  so  much, 
must  inevitably  compel  him  to  concede 
more  ;  and  thus,  if  Frenchmen  will  only 
be  content  to  act  with  moderation,  they 
may  secure  complete  selfgovernment. 
This  is  true  enough ;  but  then  if  the 
French  had  been  gifted  with  the  virtue 
of  moderation,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  Second  Empire  at  all — or  a 
First,  for  that  matter;  and  there  has  as¬ 
suredly  been  nothing  in  the  training  of 
Imperialism  to  inspire  the  nation  with 
that  aversion  to  extremes  which  is  the 
first  requisite  for  successful  Parliamen¬ 
tary  institutions.  It  may  be  that  long 
and  cruel  experience  has  taught  France 
the  wholesome  truth  that  in  politics 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread ;  we 
see,  indeed,  some  faint  indications  which 
lead  us  to  hope  that  this  is  so;  but  if  it 
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be,  the  credit  of  the  privilege  thus  ac¬ 
quired  is  not  due  to  the  teaching  of  Cse- 
sarism.  In  fact,  the  whole  question  as 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  turns  upon 
the  issue  whether  the  Opposition,  under 
which  the  principle  of  I*ersonal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  given  way,  is  of  the  kind  with 
which  France  is  only  too  familiar,  or  of  a 
new  and  more  moderate  description. 

At  the  late  elections  France  had  to 
decide  whether  she  would  have  the  Em- 

ftire  without  liberty.  During  the  coming 
’arliaraentary  struggle  she  will  have  to 
decide  whether  she  will  have  the  Empire 
with  liberty ;  and  if  the  answer  to  that 
sound  question  had  to  be  given  only  by 
the  representatives  of  the  recognized 
parlies,  which  still  make  up  the  great 
ranks  of  the  Opposition,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  negative  character 
of  the  reply.  “  Les  anciens  partis,”  as 
Napoleon  III.  not  fong  ago  called  his 
opponents,-  consist  of  three  great  sec¬ 
tions,  though  with  many  subdivisions, — 
Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  llepublicans, 
— and  between  each  one  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  Empire  there  is  a  gulf  not 
easily  to  be  bridged  over.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  there  is  not  much  that  need 
be  said.  The  days  of  La  Vendee  are 
past,  never  to  return  ;  and  there  is  about 
as  much  chance  of  a  popular  rising  in 
Brittany  in  favor  of  the  White  Cockade, 
as  there  is  of  a  gathering  of  the  clans  in 
the  Highlands  against  the  House  of 
Hanover.  The  idea  of  Divine  Right  is 
opposed  to  every  instinct  of  modern 
French  nature ;  the  noblesse  of  France, 
amidst  whom  alone  Legitimacy  still 
flourishes  as  a  creed,  have  little  or  none 
of  the  social  influence  possessed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  England  ;  and  even  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  Henry  V.  is  rather  a  fashion 
than  a  living  faith.  The  one  sole  hold 
upon  the  country  possessed  by  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  undoubtedly  represent  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  stability.  To  men  weary  of 
change  and  turmoil  and  revolution,  there 
is  a  great  attraction  .about  a  settled 
dynasty,  under  which  there  is  no  solu¬ 
tion  of  continuity  when  the  crown  passes 
from  one  he.ad  to  another,  under  which 
the  cry  of  “  Le  Uoi  est  mort  ”  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  cry 
of  “  Vive  le  Roi.”  And  this  regularity 
of  succession  can  be  guaranteed  without 
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possibility  of  dispute  by  the  restoration 
of  the  princes  who  alone  can  claim  to  be 
kings  of  France  on  any  other  plea  than 
that  of  the  popular  will.  It  is  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  if  the  Empire 
should  be  overthrown,  and  if  its  over¬ 
throw  should  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
convulsive  struggle,  there  would  ensue 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  settled  order, 
which  might  cause  France  to  look  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  pretensions  of  Henry  V. ; 
and,  therefore,  for  the  Legitimist  party, 
the  contingency  most  propitious  to  their 
interests  is  the  downfall  of  the  Napoleon 
dynasty. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  partisans  of  the 
elder  branch,  it  is  still  nmre  true  of  the 
adherents  of  the  “  branche  cadette.” 
The  Orle.aiiists,  pure  and  simple,  hardly 
seem  to  be  more  formidable  than  the 
Legitimists.  The  “  illustrations”  of  the 
party,  to  use  a  French  word,  are  a  set 
of  eminently  worthy  and  respectable 
elderly  gentlemen,  who  were  great  per¬ 
sonages  under  the  monarchy  of  July, 
and  are  by  no  means  equally  great  per¬ 
sonages  under  the  Empire.  There  never 
yet  w.as  a  revolution  made  by  professors, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Academy  is  the 
headquarters  of  Orleanism,  shows  un¬ 
mistakably  the  true  character  of  the 
party.  There  is,  of  course,  a  party  influ¬ 
ential  m  character  rather  than  in  num¬ 
bers,  which  is  attached  to  the  House  of 
Orleans  by  conviction  as  well  as  by  per¬ 
sonal  considerations.  Among  the  think¬ 
ers  of  France  there  are  many  who  are 
convinced  that  the  best  chance  for  lib¬ 
erty  lies  in  the  rule  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  who  believe,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  a  constitutional  monarch 
can  only  be  found  .amidst  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Louis  Pliilippe.  But  thinkers 
are  seldom  men  of  action,  and  the  very 
moderation  of  mind  which  leads  the 
class  of  men  to  whom  we  allude  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Orleanism,  renders 
them  averse  to  violent  change  of  any 
kind.  The  true  strength  of  the  party 
lies  neither  in  the  active  sympathies  of 
the  Academicians,  nor  in  the  impartial 
support  of  moderate  politicians,  but  in 
the  passive  good-will  of  the  trading 
classes.  A  score  of  years  ago,  on  the 
eve  of  1848,  it  was  the  custom  to  s,ay 
that  the  monarchy  of  July  was  firmly 
established  because  it  w.as  identified 
with  the  interests  of  all  persons  who  had 


money  to  lose.  How  worthless  this 
support  of  the  moneyed  class  is.  as  an 
active  agency,  was  shown  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  of  1848.  Men  who  are  .afraid  above 
all  things  of  depreciating  the  value  of 
their  investments  will  assuredly  not 
raise  barricades;  but  when  barricades 
are  raised,  they  will  not  attempt  to 
storm  them;  and,  to  our  mind,  one  of 
the  most  ominous  indic.ations  for  the 
future  of  the  Empire  is,  that  the  Imperi¬ 
alists  are  now  beginning  to  assert  that 
the  Government  is  secure  because  it  has 
the  moneyed  interest  upon  its  side.  But 
though  we  utterly  disbelieve  th.at  the 
shopkeepers  and  traders  and  small  share¬ 
holders  of  France  will  ever  take  an 
active  part  in  overthrowing  the  Empire 
in  favor  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  we 
believe,  that  if  the  Empire  should  be 
overthrown,  the  might  of  property 
might  very  likely  be  thrown  into  the 
side  of  the  Orleanist  cause.  After  a 
revolution  has  spent  its  first  force,  the 
influence  of  the  moneyed  interest  is 
always  very  powerful ;  and  apart  from 
all  considerations  of  self-interest,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Citizen  King  have 
strong  claims  upon  the  favor  of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  France.  It  is  true  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  principle  of 
stability  to  the  same  extent  as  the  elder 
branch,  but  then  they  are  less  connected 
with  the  clerical  influences  so  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  ordinary  Frenchman ;  and 
their  restoration  to  power — unlike  that 
of  the  elder  Bourbons — would  not  re¬ 
quire  a  complete  repudiation  of  those 
“principles  of  1789”  which  all  French¬ 
men,  even  of  the  bourgeois  class,  regard 
with  more  or  less  of  respect.  Given  a 
revolution,  and  the  Comte  de  Paris,  or 
the  Due  d’Aumale,  or  whoever  might 
be  the  chosen  representative  of  the  Or¬ 
leanist  party,  would  have  a  very  fiiir 
prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne; 
and  therefore  the  first  interests  of  Or- 
leanists,  as  of  Legitimists,  is  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Empire. 

But  the  most  formidable  opponent  to 
the  Empire, — as  the  late  elections  proved 
beyond  question, — the  only  formidable 
one  for  the  present,  is  the  republican 
party.  We  once  he.ard  a  Frenchman 
in  a  cafe  discoursing  on  politics,  who 
finished  his  discourse  by  stirring  up  a 
cup  of  chocolate  and  saying,  “You  see 
that,  whenever  I  stir  this  chocolate,  the 
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grits  come  to  the  top  ;  so,  whenever  you 
stir  up  France,  the  Republic  will  come 
to  the  surface.”  This  we  think  to  be 
the  truth.  The  Republic  has  a  hold 
upon  the  French  mind  of  a  far  stronger 
kind  than  that  perceived  by  either  the 
Bourbons  or  the  Orleanists,  or  even  by 
the  Napoleons.  In  so  saying  we  may 
seem  to  contradict  our  previous  convic¬ 
tion  about  the  popular  dread  of  and 
aversion  to  the  Republic  having  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  triumph  of  the 
coup  d'klat.  The  contradiction,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  nominal  than  real.  The 
French  nation  seems  to  us  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  two  conflicting  tendencies, — 
a  morbid  terror  of  the  Republic,  in  the 
concrete,  and  an  intense  admiration  for 
the  Republic  in  the  abstract, — and  each 
force  predominates  in  turn  according  to 
the  course  of  events.  There  has  been 
now  a  long  interval  of  tranquillity.  The 
“  Spectre  Rouge  ”  has  not  appeared  for 
so  many  years,  that  its  name  has  lost 
much  of  the  terror  it  inspired  after 
1848;  and  the  republican  proclivities  of 
France  are  again  in  the  ascendant.  Per¬ 
sonal  loyalty,  in  the  monarchical  sense  of 
the  word,  cannot  exist  in  France ;  what 
little  there  is,  is  associated  with  the 
dynasty  of  the  great  Napoleon ;  and  the 
great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  who  take 
any  interest  in  politics  at  all,  are  Repub¬ 
licans  by  conviction.  They  may  not 
all  act  upon  their  convictions  ;  many  of 
them  are  Orleanists  by  profession,  be¬ 
cause  they  assume  that  France,  not 
being  ripe  for  a  republic,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  affords  the  best  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  rule  of  the  many;  but  in 
their  hearts  the  French  Liberals  are 
Republicans  with  scarcely  an  excejttion. 
Amidst  the  working  classes,  the  classes 
which  have  always  made  revolutions  in 
France,  the  preference  for  a  republican 
form  of  government  is  very  general ; 
and  in  the  city  constituencies,  wherever 
artisans  are  in  the  majority,  no  candi¬ 
date  has  any  prospect  of  success  under 
the  reign  of  universal  suffrage  who  is 
not  believed  to  be  a  Republican  in 
politics.  The  “  Irreconcilables”  is  the 
common  appellation  of  the  republican 
deputies;  and  the  time  does  not  seem 
far  distant  when  the  Irreconcilables  may 
be  in  a  majority  in  the  Chambers. 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  one  of 
the  three  sections  into  which  the  Oppo¬ 


sition  IS  divided  contemplates  a  revolu¬ 
tion  as  the  first  step  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  its  ]iolicy.  That  this  should 
be  so  is  intelligible  enough.  There  is 
ingrained  in  the  French  nature  an 
impatience  of  compromise,  a  passion  for 
following  out  a  principle  to  its  extreme 
logical  development,  which  is  almost 
incompatible  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
Empire  by  the  partisans  of  any  other 
form  of  government.  And  also  it  is  only 
fair  to  admit  that,  for  French  Liberals 
of  any  shade,  it  is  no  light  or  easy 
matter  to  accept  the  Empire,  even  after 
its  recent  conversion  to  Liberalism. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  among  the  older 
members  of  the  Ojiposition,  who,  in 
their  own  persons,  or  in  that  of  those 
nearest  to  them,  have  not  sufiered  much 
personal  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  of  France.  The  way 
in  which  the  law  of  public  safety  was 
w^orked  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  day 
by  those  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
Emperor’s  triumph.  Even  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  grown  up  to  political 
life  since  the  2d  of  December  has  inju¬ 
ries  of  its  own  scarcely  less  grievous 
than  of  their  predecessors.  To  have 
suffered  from  youth  to  manhood  beneath 
a  system  in  which  free  speech,  free 
writing,  free  action,  were  forbidden 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  or  exile,  or, 
to  say  the  least,  of  ostracism  from  all 
the  prizes  of  public  life,  is  not  a  course  of 
training  calculated  to  make  men  mode¬ 
rate  when  the  wheel  of  fortune  has 
placed  pow’er  in  their  grasp ;  and  if  the 
French  Liberals  were  prepared  at  once 
to  say,  “  Let  bygones  be  bygones,”  and 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  a  liberal 
Empire,  they  would,  as  we  deem,  be 
giving  proof  perhaps  of  patriotism,  and 
they  would  also  be  showing  an  example 
of  self-restraint,  rare  in  the  political 
annals  of  any  country, — unknown  in 
those  of  France.  Moreover,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  Irreconcilables  should 
become  sincerely  and  honestlv  desirous 
of  reconciliation,  can  they  feel  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  duration  of  the  sudden 
alliance  between  Ciesarism  and  Liberal¬ 
ism  ?  It  is  a  common  opinion  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  Napoleon  III.  really  intends 
to  reign  henceforward  as  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch  ;  but  if  we  are  asked  to 
give  proofs  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  we 
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Bliould  find  it  extremely  hard  to  produce 
them.  The  whole  traditions  of  the  Na* 
poleons  are  hostile  to  popular  liberty; 
all  the  antecedents  of  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  point  to  an  ineradicable  preference 
for  personal  over  representative  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  the  professions  of  the 
ruler  who  used  his  power  as  President 
of  the  Republic  to  place  himself  upon 
the  throne  cannot  inspire  any  great 
degree  of  confidence.  It  may  be  better 
for  France  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
representative  government  under  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty;  but  we  can  find 
little  to  answer  to  any  French  Liberal 
who  tells  us  that  the  experiment  is  too 
hopeless  to  be  worth  the  trying. 

The  best  chance  for  the  Emperor  is  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  each 
section  of  the  Opposition  dislikes  the 
others,  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  it 
dislikes  the  Empire ;  and  that  no  section 
commands  the  support  of  anything  more 
than  a  comparatively  small  minority  of 
the  French  nation.  The  fonnation,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  of  a  liberal  party,  whose  opposi¬ 
tion  is  political  and  not  dynastic,  aftbrds 
more  ground  to  hope  that  this  is  so ;  and 
though  the  “  Tiers  parti  ”  has  not  yet 
achieved  any  good  popular  success,  it  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  encouraging, 
too,  to  observe  that  since  the  Press  has 
recovered  the  powder  of  free  utterance, 
some  of  the  leading  French  Liberal  jour¬ 
nals  advocate  a  loyal  acceptance  of  the 
Empire  under  its  reconstituted  form. 
But,  as  yet,  the  serious  conflict  has 
not  commenced  ;  and,  judging  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  one  could  say 
that  when  the  struggle  has  begun  in 
earnest, — when  the  Chambers  attempt, 
as  they  will  assuredly,  to  make  use  of  the 
powers  entrusted  to  them,  the  battle  will 
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probably  be  reduced  to  one  between  the 
supporters  and  the  opponents  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  dynasty. 

What  the  outcome  of  such  a  battle 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  The 
Emperor  has  immense  resources  on  his 
side ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  nation  is  sufficiently  earnest  in  its 
desire  for  selfgovernment  to  support 
the  Opposition  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
about  a  revolution.  The  name  of  Na¬ 
poleon  is  still  dear  to  France,— dear, 
above  all,  to  the  classes  from  which  the 
aiiny  is  levied ;  and,  moreover,  there  is 
a  democratic  aspect  to  Imperialism, 
which  has  made  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republicans  less  hostile  to  the  Empire 
than  to  any  other  form  of  monarchical 
government.  If  the  Emperor  can  hold 
his  own  against  any  direct  assault  upon 
his  dynasty ;  if,  having  once  more  proved 
his  power,  he  should  make  no  use  of 
such  power  to  withdraw  the  liberties  he 
has  granted  ;  and  if  he  should  live  in 
health  and  vigor  for  another  ten  years, 
he  may  succeed  in  transmitting  the  Im¬ 
perial  crown  in  safety  to  his  son.  But 
these  suppositions  are  all  highly  proble¬ 
matical.  The  common  opinion  through¬ 
out  France  is  that  a  change  is  at  hand, 
and  such  opinions  are  very  apt  to  justify 
themselves  by  the  result.  Meanwhile, 
whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  im¬ 
pending  crisis  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Empire,  all  sincere  Liberals  must  rejoice 
at  the  revival  of  political  agitation  in 
France.  It  is  good  that  Personal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however  able,  should  be  shown 
to  be  a  failure, — good,  that  material 
prosperity  and  foreign  prestige  should 
be  shown  to  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  a 
nation  which  has  once  enjoyed  political 
freedom, — good,  we  may  add,  not  only 
for  France,  but  for  the  world. 
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Tins  work,  the  most  costly  and  magni¬ 
ficent  enterprise  of  modern  times,  is  now 
completed,  and  one  may  speak  of  it  as 
de  facto  accomplished.  The  formal 
opening,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  November  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 


the  Empress  of  the  French,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  and  a  host  of  other 
exalted  personages. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  enume¬ 
rate  the  attempts  which  have  at  various 
periods  of  Egypt’s  historjr  been  made  to 
establish  a  water-communication  between 
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the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea ;  but  it 
is  worth  while  to  note  a  diflfcrence  be¬ 
tween  the  present  canal  and  all  the 
other  projected  and  accomplished  ones, 
viz.,  that  their  Mediterranean  point  of 
departure  was  the  Nile,  and  they  were 
consequently  part  fresh  water  and  part 
salt,  while  the  present  one  goes  direct 
from  sea  to  sea — the  seas  themselves 
furnishing  its  waters.  Hence  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  the  name,  “  Maritime 
Canal,”  serving  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  small  bVesh-water  Canal  which  the 
Company  made  a  few  years  ago  from 
near  Zagazig,  the  then  limit  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  that  piirt  of  the  east  of  Egypt,  to 
Suez,  following  the  course,  and  in  many 
places  actually  employing  the  bed,  of 
the  old  Pharaonic  canal.  The  history 
of  this  company,  “  La  Compagnie  Uni- 
verselle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez,”  * 
is  now  pretty  well  known.  It  owes  its 
existence  to  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
In  1854  he  obtained  a  concession  for  the 
making  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  from  the  then  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
Said  Pasha.  As  the  Sultan,  however, 
withheld  his  assent,  and  various  other 
hindrances  occurred,  nothing  further  was 
done  till  1858,  when  subscriptions  were 
first  opened,  and  the  company  started 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £8,000,000.  In 
1859  the  work  was  first  begun,  and  was 
carried  on  until  1863  under  the  terms  of 
the  original  concession,  chiefly  by  means 


•  The  following  table  will  show  the  proportion 
in  which  its  shares  were  taken  up  in  different 
countries; — 


Shares. 

France .  207,111 

Egypt .  96,517 

Austria .  61,246 

Russia .  24,174 

England .  5,085 

United  States .  6,<X)0 

Spain .  4,046 

Holland .  2,615 

Tunis .  1,714 

Sardinia .  1  353 

Switzerland .  460 

Belgium .  324 

Tuscany .  176 

Naples*. .  97 

Roman  States .  54 

Prussia .  15 

Denmark .  7 

Portugal .  6 

Sweden .  1 


Total .  400,000 
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of  the  fellaheen, — Egyptian  pe.asants, — 
whom  Said  Pasha  had  agreed  to  furnish 
as  laborers  at  the  rate  of  20,000  monthly. 
On  the  accession  of  Ismail  Pasha,  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  the  work  suddenly  came 
to  a  stand-still,  as  that  prince  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  the  laborers;  and, 
indeed,  referred  to  the  Sultan  for  revi¬ 
sion  all  the  terms  of  the  concession 
granted  by  his  predecessor.  By  the 
consent  of  all  parties  the  Em])eror  of 
the  French  was  named  arbitrator,  and 
he  decided  that  the  Company  should 
give  up  some  important  clauses,  and  that 
the  Viceroy  should  pay  them  for  so 
doing.  Accordingly  78,000,000  francs, 
more  than  £3,000,000,  were  awarded  to 
them  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  fellaheen, 
and  the  resumption  of  the  lands  origi¬ 
nally  granted  ;  the  Company  retaining 
only  two  hundred  metres  *  on  each  side 
of  the  line  of  the  canal,  for  the  erection 
of  workshops,  deposit  of  soil  excavated, 
&c.  A  further  sum  of  16,000,000  francs 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Fresh-water  Canal  mentioned  above, 
and  of  the  tolls  levied  on  it ;  making  in 
all  a  sum  of  nearly  £4,000,000.  /At  the 
beginning  of  these  difiiculties  the  Com¬ 
pany  were  disposed  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  badly  treated,  but  in  the  end  they 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result.  They  got  what  they  stood  most 
in  need  of — money ;  and  they  were 
forced  into  replacing  the  manual  labor 
of  the  fellaheen,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  numbers,  made  comparatively  slow 
progress,  by  a  system  of  machinery 
which,  when  one  looks  at  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  its  invention,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  scale  on  which  it  has  been  applied, 
must  certainly  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  the  enterprise.  In 
1867,  £4,000,000  more  were  raised, 
partly  by  means  of  a  lottery.  Since 
1864  the  work  has  been  going  on  rapidly 
and  without  interruption. 

The  present  short  account  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  actual  state  of  the  canal  is  the 
result  of  two  fortnights  spent  along  its 
banks  in  1867  and  1869.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium,  there 
stretches  a  low  belt  of  sand  varying  in 
width  from  200  to  300  yards,  and  serv- 


*  The  metre  is  39\37l  inches,  and  100  metres 
are  109  yards  very  nearly. 
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ing  to  separate  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  waters  of  the  Lake  Menzaleh ; 
though  often  when  the  lake  is  full,  and 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
high,  the  two  meet  across  this  slight 
boundary-line.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1859,  a  small  body  of  men,  who  might 
well  be  called  the  pioneers  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  headed  by  M.  Laroche,  landed  at 
that  spot  of  this  narrow  sandy  slip  which 
had  been  chosen  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  canal  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  site  of  the  city  and  port  intended 
ultimately  to  rival  Alexandria.  It  owed 
its  selection  not  to  its  being  the  spot 
from  which  the  shortest  line  across  the 
Isthmus  could  be  drawn — that  would 
have  been  from  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium — 
but  to  its  being  that  point  of  the  coast 
to  which  deep  water  approached  the 
nearest.  Here  eight  metres  of  water, 
equal  to  about  26  feet,  the  contemplated 
depth  of  the  canal,  were  found  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  two  miles ;  at  the 
Gulf  of  Pelusium  that  depth  only  existed 
at  more  than  five  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  spot  was  called  Port  Said  in  honor 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  a  few  wooden  shan¬ 
ties  soon  took  the  place  of  the  tents  first 
put  up.  Hard  indeed  must  have  been 
the  life  of  the  first  workers  on  this 
desolate  strip  of  sand.  The  nearest 
place  from  which  fresh  water  could  be 
procured  was  Damietta,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  It  was  brought  thence 
across  the  Lake  Menzaleh  in  Arab  boats, 
but  calms  or  storms  often  delayed  the 
arrival  of  the  looked-for  store;  some¬ 
times  indeed  it  was  altogether  lost,  and 
the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  little 
band  were  sadly  tried.  After  a  time 
distilling  machines  were  put  up,  and  in 
1863  water  was  received  through  a  pipe 
from  the  Fresh-water  Canal,  which  had 
been  completed  to  the  centre  of  the 
Isthmus. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  at  Port 
Said  was  to  make  the  ground  on  which 
to  build  the  future  town.  This  was 
done  by  dredging  in  the  shallows  of  the 
lake  close  to  the  belt  of  sand ;  the  same 
operation  serving  at  once  to  form  an 
inner  port,  and  to  extend  the  area,  and 
raise  the  height  of  the  dry  land.  When 
the  fellaheen  were  withdrawn,  and  re¬ 
course  was  had  to  machinery  for  sup¬ 
plying  their  place,  a  great  impetus  was 
given  to  Port  Said.  It  soon  became 


perhaps  the  largest  w'orkshop  in  the 
world.  The  huge  machines,  which  were 
to  do  the  work  hitherto  done  by  hands 
and  baskets,  were  brought  piece  by 
piece  from  France,  and  put  together  in 
long  ranges  of  sheds  erected  along  the 
inner  port.  In  another  part  sprang  up 
the  works  where  Messrs.  Dussaud  were 
to  make  the  huge  concrete  blocks  for  the 
construction  of  the  piers  of  the  outer 
harbor.  At  the  same  lime  the  dredg¬ 
ing  of  this  harbor  was  commenced, 
and  the  sand  taken  up  near  the  shore 
was  utilized  for  making  these  blocks, 
which  are  composed  entirely  of  this 
sand  and  of  lime  brought  from  Theil,  in 
France.  The  first  block  of  the  piers 
was  laid  in  August,  1865,  and  both  were 
completed  in  January,  1869,  the  western 
to  a  length  of  more  than  two  miles,  and 
the  eastern  of  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  *  At  their  commencement  from 
the  shore  they  are  nearly  a  mile  distant 
from  one  another,  but  they  gradually 
converge  till  at  the  mouth  of  the  har¬ 
bor  there  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  between  them.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
lengthen  these  piers,  so  as  to  render  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  narrower  and 
less  exposed.  Great  fears  were  justly 
entertained  that  the  sand  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  drifting  eastward  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  would  gradually 
silt  up  the  harbor,  notwithstanding 
the  shelter  afforded  by  the  west  jner. 
The  piers  were  thus  constructed :  three 
blocks  were  placed  side  by  side,  then 
above  them  two  more,  and  on  this  sub¬ 
stratum  others  were  dropped  irregularly 
till  the  requisite  height  was  reached. 
Between  these  irregularly-laid  blocks 
there  are  of  course  large  interstices,  but 
it  was  supposed  that  these  would  be 
quickly  closed  up  by  different  marine 
substances,  which,  adhering  to  the  blocks, 
would,  in  conjunction  with  the  drifting 
sand,  form  a  sort  of  mortar  sufficient  to 
stop  effectually  every  aperture.  This 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  a  sloping  bank  of 
sand  extended  some  150  feet  into  the 
harbor.  One  remedy  proposed  for  this 
most  serious  evil,  which,  if  it  does  not 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  harbor, 
will  much  increase  the  expense  of  its 


*  The  exact  lengths  are  3,600  and  2,500  metres. 
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maintenance,  is  to  build  up  the  apertures 
with  small  stones,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  tax  all  the  energies  of 
the  conductors  of  the  enterprise. 

Port  Said  now  numbers  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  piere  being 
finished,  and  the  dredges  and  other  ma¬ 
chines  all  put  together  and  despatched 
to  different  parts  of  the  canal,  it  lost  for 
a  time  its  busy  aspect,  but  its  increasing 
capabilities  as  a  port  soon  brought  fresh 
life  and  animation.  Three  inner  basins 
have  been  dredged  out,  and  the  sandy 
mud  raised  forms  the  basis  for  quays 
and  warehouses.  Fresh  water  is  still 
supplied  from  Ismailia,  but  another  larger 
pipe  has  been  added,  and  a  big  reservoir, 
called  the  Chateau  d’Eau,  holding  suffi¬ 
cient  for  three  days’  consumption,  pro¬ 
vides  against  the  improbable  accident 
of  both  pipes  being  out  of  order  at  the 
same  time.  The  dredging  of  the  vast 
area  of  the  outer  harbor  is  carried  on 
unceasingly,  the  method  being  the  same 
as  that  employed  so  successfully,  to  take 
one  among  many  instances,  in  the  port 
of  Glasgow. 

Let  us  leave  now  this  “  Rendezvous 
maritime  de  I’Occident  et  de  I’Orient,” 
to  use  the  words  of  its  enthusiastic 
founder,  and  passing  through  the  har¬ 
bor,  with  the  town  and  principal  docks 
on  the  right  hand,  reach  the  point  at 
which  the  canal  proper  may  be  said  to 
begin.  It  commences  with  a  wide  sweep 
southwards — the  town  and  harbor  fac¬ 
ing  nearly  north-east — and  runs  in  a 
straight  line  due  north  and  south  for  forty- 
five  kilometres,*  through  the  Lake 
Menzaleh  to  Kantara,  passing  by  the 
stations  of  Ras  el-Ech  f  and  the  Cape. 
As  far  as  Ras  el-Ech  there  are  always  a 
few  feet  of  water  in  the  lake;  but  be¬ 
yond  this  point,  excepting  for  a  short 
time  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
it  is  little  better  than  a  morass,  the  upper 
surface  con.sisting  of  a  thin  coating  of 
clay,  and  the  bottom  of  sand  or  mud,  or 
a  mixture  of  both.  Great  fears  were 
entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  ever 
cutting  a  permanent  channel  through 
this  unstable  material,  more  especially 
at  that  point  where  the  old  Pelu-siac 
branch  of  the  Nile  had  to  be  crossed, 


*  The  kilometre  is  fire-eighths  of  a  mile, 
f  The  Canal  Company's  method  of  spelling  the 
Arabic  names  has  bl^a  followed  ia  this  paper. 


and  the  mud  was  even  more  liquid  than 
elsewhere.  And  for  some  time  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  seem  as  if  the  attempt  would 
only  furnish  a  converse  parallel  to  the 
story  of  the  Danaides  and  their  tub. 
As  fast  as  the  mud  was  taken  up  by  the 
dredges,  and  put  out  on  either  side  to 
form  banks,  it  sunk  again  by  its  own 
weight.  The  engineers  were  in  despair, 
and  the  work  threatened  to  come  to  a 
standstill ;  when  a  Dalmatian  peasant,  a 
second  Brindley,  employed  on  one  of 
the  dredging  machines,  came  forward  and 
offered,  if  they  would  give  him  the  use  of 
all  the  materiel^  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
His  offer  w'as  accepted,  and  a  sort  of 
contract  for  a  few  hundred  yards  was 
given  him.  He  set  the  dredging  machines 
again  to  work ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had 
put  out  on  the  line  of  the  bank  just  so 
much  mud  as  would  stay  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  he  stopped  them  to 
allow  this  small  nucleus  to  harden,  which 
it  quickly  did  under  an  Egyptian  sun. 
He  then  put  on  a  little  more  mud,  and 
let  it  harden  again ;  and  so  on,  bit  by 
bit,  till  a  good  hard  bank  was  made. 
The  success  of  his  simple  expedient  was 
complete,  and  the  whole  line  of  bank 
in  this  part  was  made  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  now  being  strengthened  with  loose 
stones,  brought  from  quarries  near  Is¬ 
mailia.  Kantara  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  on  the  canal,  numbering  about 
2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  a 
chain  of  low  sandhills,  which  divide 
Lake  Menzaleh  from  Lake  Ballah,  and 
lies  in  the  direct  route  between  Egypt 
and  Syria:  that  route  which  was  once 
one  of  the  greatest  highways  of  the  Old 
World,  and  served  as  the  causeway  to 
succeeding  armies  of  Egyptians,  Assy¬ 
rians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs, 
and  French,  all  bent  on  war  and  plunder. 
The  new  highway  that  traverses  it  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  devoted  to  peace  and 
money-making. 

Soon  after  leaving  Kantara,  the  canal 
quits  the  straight  line  it  has  hitherto 
pursued,  and,  with  a  few  gradual  turns, 
passes  through  several  shallow  lakes, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Lake  Ballah, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  tamarisk- 
tufted  islets,  to  El  Ferdane:  and  a  short 
distance  farther  on  enters  the  heights 
of  El-Guisr.  Up  to  this  point  the  whole 
of  the  country  travei*sed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  slight  clay  elevation  of 
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Ras  el-Ech,  and  the  three  sandy  knolls 
of  the  Cape,  Kantara,  and  El  Ferdane, 
lies  either  at,  or  below,  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  consequently,  these 
slight  eminences  removed,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  the  banks  overcome,  the 
channel  was  easily  excavated  by  dredg¬ 
ing,  and  there  would  be  nothing  particu¬ 
lar  to  mention  about  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  M. 
Lavaliey  for  enabling  the  dredges  to 
discharge  their  material  at  once  upon 
the  banks,  and  so  to  help  to  form  them. 
This  consists  in  a  long  iron  spout  of 
semi-elliptical  form,  230  feet  long,  54  feet 
wide  from  edge  to  edge,  and  2  feet  deep. 
It  is  supported  by  an  iron  framework, 
resting  partly  on  the  dredge  and  partly 
on  a  floating  lighter.  The  dredge-buck¬ 
ets  discharge  their  contents  into  this 
spout  at  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet 
above  the  water,  and  the  stuff  flows 
easily  down  the  slight  incline  at  which 
the  spout  rests,  and  is  deposited  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
water  to  prevent  all  chance  of  its  falling 
back  into  the  canal.  It  is  aided  in  this 
process  by  a  constant  flow  of  water 
pumped  into  the  spout  by  a  rotary 
engine,  and  by  an  endless  chain  with 
large  pieces  of  wood  attached  to  it, 
working  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
spout;  and  pushing  on  stones  or  heavy 
lumps  of  clay  that  might  cause  obstruc¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  soil  excavated  and 
deposited  on  the  banks  by  one  of  these 
long-spouted  dredges  is  enormous — 
80,000  cubic  metres  a  month  is  the 
average  in  soft  soil ;  but  the  dredge 
which  in  the  month  of  April  this  ye.ar 
had  the  blue  flag  flying,  indicative  of  its 
having  obtained  the  prize  for  the  most 
work  done  the  month  previous,  had 
gained  that  distinction  by  no  less  a  flgure 
than  120,000  cubic  metres.  When  the 
banks  are  too  high  to  admit  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  spouts,  another  method, 
hardly  less  ingenious,  is  used  for  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  stuff.  It  is  shot  into  a  barge 
fitted  with  huge  boxes.  The  barge  as 
soon  as  filled  is  towed  off,  and  placed 
underneath  what  is  called  an  Hevateur. 
This  is  an  inclined  tramway  supported 
on  an  open  iron  framework,  resting 
partly  on  a  lighter  and  partly  on  a  plat¬ 
form  moving  on  rails  along  the  bank. 
Up  and  down  this  tramway  runs  a  wag¬ 
on  worked  by  an  engine  placed  on  the 


lighter.  Hooks  hanging  from  the  wag¬ 
on  are  fixed  to  one  of  the  boxes,  and 
the  engine  being  set  going,  the  box  is 
hoisted  up,  and  carried  swinging  be¬ 
low  the  wagon  to  the  top  of  the  tram¬ 
way,  where  it  tilts  over,  and  having 
discharged  itself,  is  run  down  again  and 
dropped  into  the  barge. 

On  entering  the  heights  of  El-Guisr, 
the  scenery  of  the  canal  changes.  The 
eye  no  longer  rests  on  an  almost  un¬ 
broken  expanse  of  lake  and  morass, 
studded  here  and  there  with  islets,  and 
at  times  rendered  gay  and  brilliant  by 
innumerable  flocks — regiments  one  might 
almost  call  them,  in  such  perfect  and 
almost  unbroken  order  are  they  drawn 
up — of  rosy  pelicans,  scarlet  flamingoes, 
and  snow-white  spoonbills.  The  view,  if 
monotonous,  has  been  at  least  extensive ; 
but  now  it  is  bounded  on  either  side  by 
a  high  wall  of  sand.  The  seuil,  as  the 
French  call  it,  of  El-Guisr  is  rather  less 
than  ten  miles  in  length,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  height  of  about  65  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  composed  chiefly 
of  loose  sand  interspersed  with  beds  of 
hard  sand  and  clay.  The  work  here 
was  commenced  by  the  fellaheen,  who, 
with  the  primitive  tools  common  to  the 
Egyptian  laborer,  viz.,  hands  for  grub¬ 
bing  up  the  soil,  and  baskets  for  carry¬ 
ing  it  away,  excavated  a  channel  from 
25  to  30  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  they 
were  withdrawn  in  1863,  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  M.  Couvreux,  who  took  a 
contract  for  completing  the  cutting  to 
the  full  width,  and  to  a  depth  of  about 
ten  feet  below  the  sea-level.  For  doing 
this  he  employed  a  machine  of  his  own 
invention  called  an  excavateur — a  sort 
of  locomotive  engine  working  behind  it 
a  chain  of  dredge-buckets  on  an  inclined 
plane ;  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  plane, 
the  buckets  open  at  the  bottom,  and 
discharge  their  contents  into  wagons ; 
these  were  drawn  by  locomotives  to  the 
top  of  the  embankment,  along  a  well- 
arranged  network  of  tramways.  M. 
Couvreux  finished  his  contract  in  1868, 
and  then  the  deep  dredging  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Messrs.  Borel  *  and  Lavaliey, 


*  Wliile  these  pages  are  passing  through  the 
press,  the  death  of  tliis  able  and  eminent  engineer, 
to  whom  tlie  enterprise  probably  owes  more  than 
to  any  one  else,  is  announced.  It  is  indeed  hard 
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screw-lighters  carrying  away  the  stuff 
and  discharging  it  into  Lake  Timsah. 
Soon  after  passing  tlie  encampment  of 
EI-Guisr,  and  just  before  entering  Lake 
Timsah,  the  canal  makes  a  most  awk¬ 
ward  double  bend.  This  was  done  by 
the  engineers  w'ho  traced  the  line  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  slight  de¬ 
pression  in  the  ground,  and  lessen  the 
amount  of  excavation  ;  but  it  is  a  fatal 
mistake,  and  must  be  rectified,  as  the 
width  of  the  canal  at  that  point  will 
hardly  admit  of  a  long  vessel  getting 
safely  round  such  turns.  The  width,  it 
should  be  stated,  varies,  at  least  at  the 
water-line.  In  those  parts  where  the 
soil  is  either  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  or  not  more  than  about  seven  feet 
above  it,  the  width  is  nearly  330  feet ; 
in  those  where  the  soil  is  higher  it  is  not 
much  over  190  feet.  The  width  at  the 
bottom,  however,  is  throughout  72  feet. 
The  depth  is  28  feet. 

On  a  prominent  point  at  the  end  of 
the  El-Guisr  heights  stands  the  chdlet  of 
the  Viceroy,  occupied  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of 
their  late  visit  to  the  canal.  It  com¬ 
mands  a  good  view  of  a  part  of  the  deep 
cutting,  and  the  distant  prospect  from 
it  across  Lake  Timsah  is  very  fine. 

Lake  Timsah  was  formerly  a  fresh¬ 
water  lake  receiving  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile,  and  to  judge  by  its  name  a  great 
resort  of  crocodiles,  timsah  being  the 
Arabic  w’ord  for  that  animal.  It  had 
long,  however,  been  merely  a  lake  in 
name,  and  nothing  remained  to  mark 
its  site  but  a  deep  depression  in  the 
desort  till  the  12th  of  December,  1866, 
when,  through  the  channel  already  cut 
from  Port  Said,  the  waters  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  regulated  in  their  fall  by  a 
sluice  66  feet  in  width,  began  to  pour 
into  its  bed ;  and  on  the  12lh  of  May, 
1867,  a  regatta  was  held  on  its  waters  to 
celebrate  its  inauguration  as  .an  inland 
salt-water  lake.  It  took  80,000,000 
cubic  metres  of  water  to  fill  it.  The 
canal  passes  along  its  eastern  shore,  cut¬ 
ting  through  two  or  three  projecting 
promontories.  On  the  northern  shore  is 
the  town  of  Ismailia,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  canal. 

Ismailia,  though  inferior  in  size  to 


that  he  should  thus  have  been  removed  when  on 
Uie  very  eve  of  his  triumph. 
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either  Port  Said  or  Suez,  may  be  said  to 
have  become  from  its  central  position 
the  principal  town  on  the  Isthmus.  It 
was  not  until  the  Fresh-water  Canal  had 
been  extended  from  Tel-el-Wadee  that 
Ismailia  began  to  spring  up  on  the  desert 
sand,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  charming  spots  imaginable. 
Its  trim  houses,  well-kept  streets,  and 
beautiful  little  gardens  form  a  charac¬ 
teristic  picture  of  French  taste  and  neat¬ 
ness  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  looking  at  this 
delightful  oasis,  and  feeling  the  fresh, 
cool  breeze  from  the  lake  on  which  it 
stands,  to  believe  that  only  a  very  few 
years  ago  the  whole  was  one  glaring 
waste  of  barren  desert  sand.  It  seems 
only  necessary  to  pour  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  on  the  desert  to  produce  a  soil 
which  will  grow  to  perfection  flowers, 
fruit,  vegetables — in  fact,  anything. 
And,  thanks  to  the  Fresh-water  Canal, 
Ismailia  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  Nile 
water.  Not  far  from  the  town  are  the 
fine  pumping  engines  on  which  Port 
Said  and  the  whole  line  of  the  canal 
between  it  and  Ismailia  are  dependent 
for  water.  It  is  conveyed,  as  has  been 
said,  through  two  pipes,  and  at  every 
kilometre  there  is  an  open  tank  accessi¬ 
ble  to  man  and  beast.  From  1,500  to 
2,000  cubic  metres  of  water  are  daily 
pumped  along  these  pipes.  The  con¬ 
tractor,  M.  Lasseron,  is«paid  one  franc  * 
for  every  cubic  metre.  The  rest  of  the 
line  of  the  canal  is  more  readily  supplied 
with  water,  as  the  Fresh-water  Canal 
continued  from  Ismailia  to  Suez  runs 
alongside  it,  at  a  distance  varying  from 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  three  miles. 
When  this  Fresh-water  Canal  was  fin¬ 
ished,  in  1864,  it  was  determined  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  channel  which 
already  existed  from  Port  Said  to  the 
borders  of  Lake  Timsah,  it  should  serve 
as  an  anticipatory  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  seas.  According¬ 
ly,  a  small  branch  salt-water  channel  was 
dug  from  the  main  channel  up  to  Is¬ 
mailia,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  joined  to  the  Fresh-water 
Can.al  by  two  locks.  Other  locks  brought 
the  Fresh-water  Canal  to  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  at  Suez,  and  since  1865  a  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  traffic  has  passed 
along  this  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  seas.  During  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  war  it  was  very  largely  made  use 
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of.  It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  the 
canal. 

It  passes,  as  has  been  said,  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Timsah ;  and  as 
the  maxinmin  depth  of  the  lake  does  not 
exceed  twenty-two  feet,  the  bottom  of 
the  cliannel  had  to  bo  dredged.  A  large 
space  of  the  lake  will  also  be  dredged 
out  to  the  depth  of  the  canal,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  harbor,  with  land¬ 
ing  quays  running  along  the  northern 
side  betvveen  the  canal  .-mi  Ismailia. 
Leaving  the  lake,  and  pursuing  for  a 
short  distance  a  south-easterly  direction, 
among  tamarisk-tufted  sand-hills,  the 
cutting  of  Toussoum  is  entered,  with 
rather  a  sharp  curve.  This  curve  will, 
like  that  at  El-Guisr,  have  to  be  done 
away  with.  The  heights  of  Toussoum, 
varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  loose  sand.  The  first 
channel  to  a  few  feet  below  the  sea-level 
was,  as  at  El-Guisr,  excavated  by  the 
fellaheen.  Dredges  have  completed  it, 
the  stuff  being  taken  and  discharged 
close  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Timsah  in 
lighters  which,  in  order  to  admit  of  their 
getting  rid  of  their  contents  in  very 
shallow  water,  open  at  the  side  instead 
of  at  the  bottom.  Immediately  after 
Toussoum  comes  the  seuil  of  Serapeum, 
about  three  miles  long,  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  feet  high,  composed  of 
sand  with  layers  of  clay  and  lime,  and 
here  and  there  a  sort  of  half-formed 
rock,  of  shells  embedded  in  lime.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  fellaheen  took  place 
before  anything  had  been  done  here,  and 
there  being  at  that  time  little  hope  of 
free  manual  labor,  it  became  a  difficult 
problem  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
superficial  soil.  The  difficulty  was  even¬ 
tually  met  by  a  scheme  which  rivals  any 
of  the  numerous  ingenious  and  skilful 
contrivances  brought  out  in  connection 
with  this  canal.  It  was  remarked  that 
considerable  depressions  existed  in  the 
configuration  oi  the  soil,  which  might 
easily  be  turned  into,  as  it  were,  closed 
basins  communicating  with  the  line  of 
the  canal.  Then,  as  the  surface  of 
Serapeum  was  about  the  same 
level  with  the  Fresh-water  Canal,  dis¬ 
tant  only  three  miles,  it  appeared 
possible  to  introduce  its  waters  by  a 
branch  channel  into  these  depressions, 
and  convert  them  into  lakes.  This  was 
accordingly  done ;  and  dredges,  brought 


up  from  Port  Said  by  the  connected 
communication  of  the  Maritime  and 
Fresh-water  Canals  spoken  of  before, 
were  floated  into  the  artificial  lakes,  from 
which  they  made  their  own  way  into  the 
line  of  the  canal,  and  began  clearing  it 
out.  Flat-bottomed,  twin-screw  lightWs, 
opening  at  the  side,  carried  the  stuff 
away,  and  deposited  it  in  the  lakes.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  enterprise  a 
great  cause  of  apprehension  presented 
itself,  which  deserves  mention,  if  only 
on  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
proved  groundless.  It  was  feared  that 
the  light  sand  composing  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  would  never  hold  water 
sufficiently,  and  that  the  loss  by  per¬ 
meation  and  absorption  would  be  greater 
than  the  flow  from  the  Fresh^-W’ater 
Canal  could  supply.  Nile  water,  how¬ 
ever,  contains  an  immense  quantity  of 
mud  in  solution,  and  this  sandy  soifis 
full  of  very  fine  calcareous  jiarticles  ;  the 
two  soon  mixed,  and  formed  a  coating 
which  rendered  the  sand  ^wosi-imper- 
meable,  and  reduced  the  absorption  to  a 
minimum.  While  this  work  was  going 
on,  transverse  embankments  kept  the 
fresh  water  from  running  on  the  north 
side  into  the  channel  already  cut  from 
Lake  Timsah,  and  on  the  south  side  into 
the  low  land  between  Serapeum  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  This  latter  portion,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  w'as  exca¬ 
vated  to  the  full  depth  by  manual  labor, 
chiefly  European. 

The  so-called  Bitter  Lakes  were  an 
extensive  depression  in  the  desert  soil, 
about  twenty-five  miles  long,  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  six  miles  wide,  and 
of  an  average  depth  in  the  centre  of 
from  eight  to  thirty  feet  below  the  sea- 
level.  The  bottom  in  the  deepest  parts 
was  covered  with  a  very  thick  deposit  of 
salt,  and  the  whole  was  in  fact  a  sort  of 
salt-water  marsh.  The  high  ground  on 
the  eastern  side  is  dotted  with  tamarisk 
shrubs,  forming,  w'ith  the  earth  and  sand 
at  their  roots,  high  mounds,  w'hich  at  a 
distance  have  so  much  the  appearance  of 
trees  that  the  French  have  given  it  the 
name  of  the  “  Foret.”  The  sandy, 
gravelly  surface  all  about  is  strewn  with 
shells,  presenting  almost  the  appearance 
of  a  sea-beach.  Some  people  consider 
this  depression  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  to 
have  at  one  time  formed  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  M.  de  Lesseps  is  of 
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opinion  that  here  must  be  placed  the 
point  of  crossing  of  the  Israelites.  The 
narrowest  and  shallowest  point  in  this 
depression  serves  to  divide  it  into  two 
unequal  parts,  that  on  the  north  being 
called  the  “  Grand  Bassin,”  and  that  on 
the  south  the  “  Petit  Bassin,”  “  des 
Lacs  Amers.”  The  former  is  about 
fifteen  miles  long,  from  five  to  six  miles 
broad,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  the  deepest 
part  being  covered  with  the  salt-pan 
already  mentioned ;  the  latter  is  about 
ten  miles  long,  two  miles  broad,  and 
with  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 
The  narrow  neck  that  divided  the  two 
lakes  was  first  cut  through,  and  it  then 
remained  to  fill  them  as  Lake  Timsah 
had  been  filled.  For  this  purpose  a  weir 
w'as  constructed  obliquely  across  the  line 
of  the  canal  at  the  commencement  of  the 
depression,  similar  in  principle  to  that 
which  had  regulated  the  flow  of  water 
into  Lake  Timsah,  but  far  larger  and 
stronger,  it  being  over  300  feet  in  length 
— the  largest  sluice,  probably,  ever  con¬ 
structed.  The  flow  of  water  could  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety  by  the  gates.  It 
had  been  intended  that  the  inauguration 
of  this  stupendous  undertaking  should 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  on  their  return 
from  the  Nile,  but  they  had  not  arrived 
at  the  time  that  all  was  ready,  and  the 
sluices  were  first  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  Viceroy,  who,  it  is  w'orthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  had  never  before  visited  any  part 
of  the  canal,  political  .reasons  having 
kept  him  from  showing  any  public  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  undertaking  up  to 
this  time.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1869, 
the  two  dams  which,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  confined  the  fresh  w'ater  in 
which  the  dredges  were  working  through 
the  heights  of  ^rapeum,  w'ere  cut,  some 
of  the  sluices  were  raised,  and  the  filling 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes  commenced.  It  was 
a  moment  w’hich  had  been  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  great  anxiety,  nothing  of 
the  same  kind  ever  having  been  before 
attempted  on  such  a  large  scale.  All, 
however,  went  well ;  the  wooden  bar¬ 
rage  successfully  withstood  the  rush  and 
pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  only  mis¬ 
hap  was  the  upsetting  of  one  of  the 
dredges  at  Serapeum.  There  certainly 
were  some  other  sufferers.  The  salt  water 
killed  all  the  fish  which  had  come  in 
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with  the  fresh  water  from  the  Nile,  and 
for  some  days  afterwards  the  canal  was 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  it  will  take  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  millions  of  cubic  metres  of 
water  to  fill  the  Bitter  Lakes.  In  this 
estimate  is  included  an  allowance  for 
evaporation  and  absorption,  based  upon 
minute  and  careful  experiments.  Of  this 
enormous  quantity  of  water  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  will  supply  the  largest  share, 
the  lied  Sea  also  contributing  its  quota.* 

The  course  of  the  canal  follows  a 
straight  line  from  the  cutting  of  Tous- 
soum  to  the  centre  of  the  “  Grand  Bas¬ 
sin  ;  ”  it  then  makes  a  bend  eastward,  to 
near  the  commencement  of  the  channel 
leading  into  the  “  Petit  Bassin.”  Through 
this  channel  it  passes  in  a  direction  al¬ 
most  due  east  and  west,  and  then,  short¬ 
ly  before  le.aving  the  Bitter  Lakes,  re¬ 
sumes  a  direct  southerly  course.  Its 
line  through  the  lakes  is  carefully  buoyed 
out,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
area  will  be  dredged  out  to  the  full 
depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  to  serve,  like 
Lake  Timsah,  as  an  inland  harbor. 

On  leaving  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  canal 
passes  for  a  mile  or  two  through  a  gradu¬ 
ally  rising  ground  to  theseuiYof  Chalouf 
el-Terraba.  The  plateau  is  here  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  about  six  miles  in  length.  A 
part  of  the  surface  soil  was  excavated 
by  the  fellaheen.  After  their  removal 
nothing  was  done  till  1866,  and  then  the 
work  was  recommenced  upon  a  different 
system  to  any  hitherto  employed.  It 
was  let  out  by  the  piece  to  g-angs  of 
workmen,  got  together  from  all  coun¬ 
tries.  They  were  provided  with  tools  ; 
and  a  system  of  tramways  and  inclined 
planes  served  for  the  conveyance  and 
discharge  of  the  material  excavated.  The 
soil  consisted  chiefly  of  gypseous  clay 
and  pure  clay,  but  an  obstacle  hitherto 
unmet  with  was  encountered  in  the  shape 
of  a  layer  of  rock  several  feet  deep,  and 
extending  for  about  400  yards  along  the 
cutting.  It  was  composed  principally 
of  sandstone,  with  varieties  of  limestone 
and  conglomerate,  the  latter  in  some 
places  very  hard,  in  others  soft,  as 

•  A  telegram  of  the  1st  of  October  states  that 
the  barriers  which  regulated  the  flow  from  either 
sea  have  been  removed,  and  that  the  water  in  the 
Bitter  Lakes  is  already  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
sea-level. 
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though  recently  formed.  A  few  Italian 
miners  soon  removed  it  by  blasting.  The 
work  here  was  considerably  impeded  by 
the  great  quantity  of  water  found  at  a 
certain  depth,  and  which  was  increased 
by  the  infiltration  from  the  Fresh-water 
Canal,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
This  water  was  kept  under  by  engines, 
which  pumped  it  over  the  west  embank¬ 
ment  into  a  part  of  the  plain  where  a 
portion  of  the  bed  of  the  old  Pharaonic 
canal  offered  a  natural  reservoir.  Traces 
of  this  old  canal  may  be  seen  in  matiy 
places. 

After  Chalouf  the  canal  enters  with  a 
gentle  turn  eastward  wh.at  is  called  the 
Plain  of  Suez.  This  plain  is  a  low  marsh, 
with  a  thin  coating  of  sand  and  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  clay  and  mud.  It  is  hardly 
more  than  a  foot  or  two  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and,  indeed,  at  the  period  of 
high  tides  the  waters  of  the  lied  Sea 
completely  cover  it.  A  first  channel 
was  cut  by  hand  labor,  and  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  complete  the  depth  by  dredges 
working  in  the  water,  which  rapidly  ac¬ 
cumulated.  But  after  the  dredges, 
brought  down  the  Fresh-water  Canal, 
and  floated  thence  by  an  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance  into  this  channel,  had  begun 
their  work,  it  vvas  found  that  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  some  parts  was  so  solid  as, 
if  not  to  ]»reclude  the  possibility  of  the 
dredges  working  in  it,  at  any  rale  to 
render  their  progress  excessively  slow, 
.and  the  expense  in  rep.airing  the  damage 
to  them  by  the  great  strain  enormous. 
Another  system  of  procedure,  presently 
to  be  explained,  was  accordingly  adopted. 
It  should  here  be  stated  that  in  1868  the 
contract  for  the  completion  of  the  whole 
Mork  yet  remaining  to  be  done  w.as 
taken  by  Messrs.  Borel  and  Lavelley, 
who  had  been  already  so  successfully 
engaged  upon  the  greater  portion  of  it. 
These  gentleuieit,  by  the  terms  of  their 
contract,  undertook  to  deliver  up  the 
canal  in  a  completed  and  navigable  state 
to  the  Company  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1869,  under  a  penalty  of  500,000  francs 
(£20,000)  for  each  month  of  delay.  The 
slow’  |)rogress  made  by  the  dredges  in 
the  Plain  of  Suez  gave  them  little  hope 
of  completing  this  part  of  the  canal  in 
time  ;  and,  inverting  the  course  hitherto 
pursued,  they  determined,  if  possible,  to 
substitute  hand-labor  for  machinery. 
The  dredges  were  removed,  the  water 
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pumped  out,  and  all  the  hands  available 
concentrated  on  this  point. 

With  the  withdraw’al  of  the  fellaheen 
it  had  seemed  as  though  manual  labor 
would  never  again  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  part 
of  the  canal.  European  laborers,  even 
if  they  could  have  been  imported  in 
sufficient  numbers,  would  never  have 
been  able  to  support  the  climate,  and 
the  privations  w’hich  the  absence  of 
water  and  of  easy  communication  at  that 
time  rendered  inevitable  ;  and  the  n.atives 
who  ottered  themselves  voluntarily  were 
very  few  in  number — nor,  indeed,  were 
their  services  considered  of  much  use. 
By  dint  of  numbers  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  coraee  they  had  accomplished 
a  good  deal,  and  moreover  they  cost  but 
little ;  but  their  individual  labor,  though 
worth  two  or  three  piastres  a  day,  was 
certainly  not  worth  as  many  francs,  the 
least  that  they  could  be  had  for  as  free 
agents.  Gradually,  as  the  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  food  and  water  in¬ 
creased,  laborers  became  attracted  from 
Europe,  and  in  1867  the  Company  found 
itself  able  to  command  some  3,000  or 
4,000  men,  exclusive  of  those  employed 
on  the  dredges  and  other  machine-work. 
They  w  ere  a  motley  crew’,  from  all  parts 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  native  candidates 
for  w’ork  had  also  considerably  increased  ; 
Syrians  too,  and  Bedouin  of  the  desert 
came  flocking  in.  An  increased  want 
of  hands  made  it  necessary  to  accept 
everybody;  though,  as  has  been  said. 
Oriental  labor  was  not  rated  very  high¬ 
ly,  and  involved  certain  disadvantages. 
For  instance,  these  Arabs  at  first  steadily 
refused  to  work  by  the  piece.  They 
wanted  to  be  paid  for  each  day’s  labor, 
with  the  power  of  going  lyvay  w  henever 
they  liked.  And  as  unremitting  exer¬ 
tion  is  contrary  to  Arab  habits,  it  was 
necessary  to  place  overseers  to  see  that 
they  earned  a  day’s  wages.  A  cert.ain 
time,  too,  W’as  lost  in  teaching  them  to 
handle  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  guide  a 
wheelbarrow  over  a  suspended  ]>lank, 
the  first  attempts  generally  ending  in 
an  ignominious  upset  and  redeposit  of 
the  contents  w’hence  they  came.  An¬ 
other  peculiarity  they  had,  which  made 
them  at  fiiwt  rather  expensive  workers. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  shovels  served 
out  to  them  were  used  up  with  cuiious 
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rapidity.  At  last  it  happened  to  an  in¬ 
spector  to  discover  evident  marks  of  fire 
on  one  of  the  worn  out  tools.  On  in¬ 
quiry  it  was  found  that  the  Arabs  had 
concluded  that  shovels,  though  they 
might  be  perverted  to  the  purpose  of 
digging,  were  evidently,  by  their  shape, 
intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
roasting  of  coffee  and  com,  and  they 
had  accordingly  so  employed  them.  The 
difficulty  of  managing  the  tools  their 
natural  aptitude  for  imitation  soon  over¬ 
came.  An  appeal  to  their  cupidity,  un¬ 
failing  means  for  convincing  an  Arab, 
removed  their  objections  to  working  by 
the  piece.  For  instance,  when  a  gang 
working  by  the  day  had  earned  alto¬ 
gether  a  certain  sum,  say  forty  napole¬ 
ons,  the  inspector  would  show  them  a 
similar  ^amount  of  work  done  by  the 
piece  in  the  same  time  by  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  men  for  which  fifty  napoleons  had 
been  received.  This  argument  usually 
proved  irresistible,  and  as  a  general  re¬ 
sult  both  contractors  and  workmen  bene¬ 
fited.  But  though,  as  they  improved 
in  handling  their  tools,  the  natives  man¬ 
aged  to  do  good  work,  they  seldom  or 
never  could  earn  as  much  as  Europe¬ 
ans,  and  while  a  worker  in  a  European 
gang  w'ould  earn  from  five  to  six  francs 
a  day,  three  or  four  were  the  native’s 
average  gain,  and  gangs  fresh  to  the 
work  got  perhaps  only  two.  But  these 
are  large  daily  earnings  for  an  Egyptian, 
a  Syrian,  or  a  Bedawee,  and  continually 
increasing  numbers  came  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  who  returned  home  to 
spread  the  story  of  the  profitable  work 
to  be  done,  and  tell  their  listeners  of 
the  wonderful  “  Goobaneyieh  ”  which, 
though  it  made  them  work  hard,  did 
not  bastinado  them,  and,  wonder  of  won¬ 
ders,  actuallv  paid  them  what  it  had 
promised.  Many  a  “  MashaUahl'^'  must 
this  last  statement  have  elicited.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  contractors  found  them¬ 
selves  able  to  command  a  supply  of  free 
manual  labor  beyond  anything  ever 
supposed  possible,  and  they  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  it  for  executing  the 
remaining  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  canal 
from  Chalouf  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Suez  lagoons.  Nor  did  the  result 
belie  their  expectations.  In  the  month 
of  April  of  the  present  year  there  were 
some  15,000  men  at  work. 

The  whole  scene  along  these  six  or 
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seven  miles  was  truly  wonderful.  Such 
a  number  and  variety  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  were  probably  never  before  col¬ 
lected  together  in  the  prosecution  of  one 
work.  Here  were  to  be  seen  European 
gangs — Greeks,  Albanians,  Montene¬ 
grins,  Germans,  Italians,  &c.,  generally 
working  at  the  lower  levels,  and  where 
the  tramways  and  inclined  planes  carried 
away  the  deblais.  Their  only  animal 
helpers  were  mules  to  draw  the  wagons. 
Then  would  come  groups  of  native  gangs, 
the  produce  of  their  pickaxes  and  spades 
borne  away  in  wheelbarrows  or  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  horses,  donkeys,  and  even 
children.  Of  these  animals  the  donkeys 
were  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
most  intelligent.  It  was  curious  to  watch 
them.  Seldom  did  the  boy  whose  post 
it  was  to  drive  them  think  of  accompany¬ 
ing  them  ;  he  generally  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  embankment,  and  emptied  the 
contents  of  their  baskets  as  they  arrived. 
Below,  as  soon  as  the  basket  was  loaded, 
one  of  the  fillers  would  give  the  animal 
a  smack  with  the  spade,  and  an  emphatic 
Empshee^  ya  kelb’’'*  (“Get  along,  0 
dog”),  and  it  would  quietly  move  off", 
and  gradually  mak  e  its  way  to  the  top ; 
when,  the  basket  emptied,  it  would  be 
dismissed  with  another  “  empshee^^'  and 
proceed  down  again.  These  donkeys 
would  preserve  an  unbroken  line  in 
mounting  and  descending  the  tortuous 
and  steep  incline,  and  if  a  stoppage  took 
place,  a  shout  from  the  men  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  send  them  on  again.  Their 
only  trappings  were  the  open-mouthed 
sacks  made  of  shreds  of  palm-leaf,  ffung 
across  their  bare  backs,  forming  a  double 
pannier.  The  camels  had  a  more  scien¬ 
tifically  constructed  burden,  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  open  wooden  boxes  closed 
at  the  bottom  by  doors  fastened  with  a 
bolt ;  on  the  bolt  being  withdrawn  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  boxes  discharged 
their  contents.  In  many  places  blasting 
was  going  on;  the  half-formed  rock, 
composed  of  shells  embedded  in  lime 
and  sand,  offering  as  stubborn  a  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  pick  as  it  had  to  the  dredge 
buckets;  at  any  rate  blasting  was  the 
quicker  process.  Steam  pumping-engines 
at  intervals  of  a  few  hundred  yards  kept 
down  the  water  which  filtered  in  freely, 
and  at  the  same  time  conveyed  fresh 
water  to  cisterns  placed  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  another  on  both  sides  of 
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the  canal.  The  Fresh-water  Canal  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
head- quarters  of  this  busy  scene  was 
called  the  “  Carapement  de  la  Plaine,” 
and  consisted  of  an  agglomeration  of 
wooden  huts  lying  in  the  swamp  between 
the  two  canals.  A  short  distance  beyond 
commence  what  are  called  the  Suez  la¬ 
goons,  and  there  a  dam  marked  the  end 
of  this  animated  dry-work  section.  On 
the  farther  side  of  the  dam  was  water, 
and  dredges  were  again  to  be  seen  at 
work.  A  first  shallow  channel  through 
these  lagoons  bad  been  dug  by  hand. 
This  soon  filled,  partly  with  salt  water 
from  the  surrounding  marshes,  partly 
with  fresh  water  brought  through  a  nar¬ 
row  cutting  from  the  Fresh-w'ater  Canal. 
The  dredges  with  long  spouts  were  then 
introduced,  and  carried  on  the  work  ;  a 
dam  just  opposite  what  is  called  the 
Quarantine  station  stopping  the  flow  of 
the  tide  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  lagoons 
the  canal  takes  a  slight  turn  eastwards, 
le.aving  the  town  of  Suez  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  west ;  atid  then,  tend¬ 
ing  westwards  again,  enters  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  opposite  the  roadstead,  and 
rather  more  than  a  mile  below  the  town. 
Its  entij’e  length  from  the  harbor  of 
Port  Said  to  the  roadstead  of  Suez  is 
160  kiloYnetres,  just  100  miles.  The  last 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  canal  follow  in 
the  narrow  channel  that  runs  uj)  from 
the  roadstead  to  the  town,  and  are 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  breakwater, 
which  also  serves  as  a  protection  to  the 
new  harbor  at  the  head  of  the  roads. 
The  marshy  ground  behind  the  break¬ 
water  has  been  raised  with  the  stuff 
excavated  from  the  bed  of  the  canal, 
and  a  dock  and  landing  quays  con¬ 
structed  on  it.  To  the  north  are  the 
arsenal  and  dry  dock,  and  a  railway 
station,  destined  to  be  the  terminus  of 
the  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Suez  Rail¬ 
way.  A  branch  line  for  goods  already 
comes  down  to  the  dock,  and  the  town 
will  no  doubt  soon  extend  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Suez  has  increased  wonderfully 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  from  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  in  sheds  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  on  the  sand,  has 
become  a  flourishing  town  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  17,000.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
owe  its  birth  to  the  canal,  as  Port  Said 
and  Ismailia  do;  but  its  recent  rapid 


increase  and  development  is  due  to  that 
work,  and  to  its  humble  though  most 
indispensable  ancilla^  the  Fresh-water 
Canal,  before  the  making  of  which  all 
the  water  came  to  Suez  by  train  from 
Cairo,  as  it  did  in  more  early  days  still 
on  camels’  backs  from  a  distance  of 
several  miles. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  on 
the  tolls  to  be  levied,  the  method  of 
transport,  means  of  lighting,  <fcc.,  to 
be  employed  on  the  canal.  The  tariff 
has  been  fixed  at  ten  francs  per  ton 
measurement  and  ten  francs  per  passen¬ 
ger.  There  were  at  one  time  various 
plans  as  to  the  means  of  locomotion  to 
be  employed  for  getting  vessels  through. 
At  first  the  idea  was  against  their  using 
their  own  propelling  powers;  they  were 
to  be  towed  either  by  tugs,  paddle  or 
screw',  or  working  along  an  endless 
chain,  or  by  locomotives  running  along 
a  railway  on  the  bank.  Last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  a  commission  specially  appointed 
of  French  engineers,  contractors,  ship¬ 
owners,  naval  and  merchant  ship  officers 
recommended  that  ships  should  employ 
their  own  means  of  propulsion,  and  that 
the  mean  rate  of  speed  should  be  fixed 
at  ten  kilometres  (6J  miles)  an  hour. 
It  is  intended  to  try  some  electric  sys¬ 
tem  of  lighting  for  marking  the  course 
through  the  Bitter  Lakes  at  night ;  and 
should  this  prove  successful,  'it  will 
probably  be  applied  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal.  Every  ship  will  be 
obliged  to  take  a  certificated  pilot  on 
board.  Besides  Lake  Tirnsah  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  there  will  be  certain 
points  at  which  ships  can  pass  one 
another,  the  present  width  at  the  bottom, 
only  seventy-two  feet,  being  insufficient 
to  allow  ships  of  large  tonnage  to  pass 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  meet. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  whole  of 
this  great  work.  But,  even  though  the 
accomplishment  of  the  canal  be  no  longer 
a  possibility,  or  a  probability,  but  a 
certainty,  the  grave  question  still  re¬ 
mains,  Will  anything  come  of  it?  Will 
the  result  be  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
energy,  and  ingenuity,  and,  above  all, 
the  capital  expended?  Though  these 
are  problems  which  time  and  experience 
alone  can  solve,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
examine  a  little  some  of  the  points  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  With  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  canal  as  a  serviceable 
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and  navigable  channel  between  the  two 
seas,  the  means  and  appliances  which 
served  to  create  will  surely  suffice  for 
keeping  in  a  slate  of  efficiency.  Great 
stress  has  been  justly  laid  on  the  filling 
up  with  sand  both  at  Port  Said  and 
along  the  canal,  the  falling  in  of  the 
banks,  &c. ;  and  no  doubt  all  this  will 
to  a  certain  extent  take  place :  still  the 
providing  against  it  presents  no  diffi¬ 
culty  except  that  of  expense.  And  thus 
the  real  question  is,  whether  the  traffic 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  heavy  expense.  On  this 
there  are  two  points  to  be  considered. 
What  w’as  the  object  for  which  the 
canal  avas  constructed  ?  Is  that  object 
likely  to  be  attained  ?  The  practical 
object  of  the  canal  is  to  reduce  the 
navigable  distance  betw^een  the  West 
and  the  East  by  nearly  8,000  miles. 
From  England  to  India,  for  example, 
the  distance  by  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope 
is  15,000  miles;  by  the  Suez  Canal  it 
will  be  7,500.  From  this  closer  ap¬ 
proximation  of  East  and  West  will 
result,  it  is  expected,  an  industrial  and 
commercial  revolution  of  which  the 
efiects  are  incalculable.  The  two  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  Europeans  Avho  send 
their  manufactured  products  to  the  East, 
and  the  seven  hundred  millions  of  Orien¬ 
tals  who  consume  those  products,  and 
send  in  exchange  their  raw  materials  to 
the  West,  will  be  brought  into  closer, 
less  costly,  and  more  intimate  relations. 
In  considering  whether  this  result  is 
likely  to  be  attained,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  recollect  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
commerce  between  East  and  West  had 
all  passed  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  lied  Sea.  The  general 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  which 
began  to  prevail  when  Syria  and  Egypt 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  consequently  increased  difliciilties  of 
transshipment  Irom  sea  to  sea,  necessita¬ 
ted  the  employment  of  some  other  route ; 
and  Vasco  de  Gama  having  just  at  that 
time  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  reached  Calicut,  this  circuitous  sea- 
route  became  the  highway  between  East 
and  West.  A  few  years  ago  a  partial 
return  was  made  to  the  old  route ;  but 
though  there  was  security,  still  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  of  transshipment  and 
conveyance  across  Egypt  was  an  effectual 


barrier  to  its  being  employed  for  heavy 
goods.  The  case  between  the  two  routes 
stood  thus :  by  the  Cape,  cheapness,  but 
with  length  of  time  ;  by  Egypt,  short¬ 
ness  of  time,  but  with  expense  and 
trouble.  The  canal  secures  shortness 
of  time  combined  with  cheapness  and 
avoidance  of  trouble.  As  compared 
with  the  Cape  route,  the  saving  of  time 
will  considerably  more  than  compensate 
for  the  expense  of  the  tolls ;  and  as 
compared  with  the  land  route  through 
Egypt,  while  the  time  is  nearly  the  same, 
the  trouble  is  nil,  and  the  expense  con¬ 
siderably  less — the  railway  charge  for 
conveying  goods  between  Alexandria 
and  Suez  being  more  than  double  the 
ten  francs  per  ton  *  proposed  as  the  rate 
for  the  canal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  it  is  only  by  steamers 
that  the  canal  route  can  be  used.  The 
difficult  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  continued  prevalence  in  it  of  the 
same  wind,f  preclude  the  possibility  of 
sailing  ships  being  employed  with  any 
j)unctuality.  Steamers  will  have  to  be 
employed,  and  commanded  by  a  class  of 
captains  superior  to  the  general  run  of 
small  merchant-commanders.  The  recent 
misfortunes  of  the  P.  <fc  O.  Company 
show  how  tremendous  are  the  risks 
which  the  Red  Sea  presents  even  to  the 
experienced  commanders  of  their  boats. 
Much  time,  therefore,  must  inevitably 
elapse  before  anything  like  a  full  de- 
velo|)ment  of  the  anticipated  traffic  can 
be  realized ;  and  this  will  be  a  crucial 
period  for  the  canal.  For  while  its  ex¬ 
penses  will  probably  exceed  its  revenue, 
it  must  still  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect 
efficiency  in  order  to  induce  confidence 
in  its  safety  and  capabilities,  and  prove 
beyond  question  the  reality  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  it  offers.  Many  modifi¬ 
cations  and  changes,  all  involving  great 
outlay,  will  also  have  to  be  made  during 

•  The  rates  by  rail  from  Alexandria  to  Suez 
are: — Unaccelerated,  20s.  per  ton,  with  8s.  port 
flues;  accelerated,  90s.  per  ton.  Passengers  and 
mails  will  no  doubt  always  go  by  railway  across 
Egypt,  Port  Said  being  at  lea.st  ten  hours  further 
than  Alexandria  from  either  Marseilles  or  Brin¬ 
disi;  and  this,  with  the  lifleen  or  twenty  hours 
required  for  going  through  the  canal,  gives  an 
advantage  in  time  to  the  railway  of  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours. 

f  For  six  months  in  the  year  the  north  wind 
blows  down  the  Ited  Sea;  for  four  monihs  there 
are  almost  constant  calms;  and  for  the  remaining 
two  mouths  there  is  south  wind. 
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this  time.  The  sliarp  turns  must  be  done 
away,  and  the  breadth  and  depth  con¬ 
siderably  increased  before  it  can  really 
be  serviceable  for  large  ships.  No  doubt 
the  energy  which  has  hitherto  so  success¬ 
fully  overcome  every  obstacle  will  be 
equal  to  these  emergencies.  M.  de  Les- 
seps  looks  upon  this  canal  as  a  sacred 
work  which  has  been  given  him  to  ac¬ 
complish  ;  and  the  faith  which  he  has  in 
his  mission — a  faith  with  which  he  has 
inspired  all  those  who  have  so  ably 
seconded  him  in  his  task — has  never  yet 
faltered,  nor  failed  to  justify  itself  by 
success.  We  in  England  should  at  any 
rate  wish  him  God-sj)eed  ;  for  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds,  we  shall  be,  or  w’e  ought  to  be, 
the  greatest  gainers  by  his  success; 
though  possibly  Italy  will  be  the  country 
which"  will  proportionately  profit  the 
most. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  canal,  that  will  no  doubt 
solve  itself  when  occasion  requires.  Of 


course,  though  the  company  calls  itself 
an  Egyptian  company,  and  flies  the 
Egyptian  flag,  it  is  practically  a  French 
company,  and  France  must  necessarily 
have  a  preponderating  influence  in  its 
affairs.  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat — it 
would  be  rather  too  much  to  expect 
that  it  should  give  up  what  it  has  justly 
earned.  Complications  may  arise,  per¬ 
haps  unpleasantly  for  England,  but  there 
is  reassurance  in  the  thought  that  every 
new  path  and  opening  for  commercial 
intercourse  is  a  fresh  guarantee  of  peace ; 
and  as  the  greatest  consumers  always 
command  the  market,  England  should 
eventually  have  the  practical  control  of 
this  highway.  She  must  recollect,  how¬ 
ever,  th.at  the  success  of  the  canal  will 
aim  a  much  greater  blow  at  the  mono¬ 
poly  she  has  enjoyed  of  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  the  West  than  any 
hitherto  experienced,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  she  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the 
struggle,  should  it  come. 


MARY  GRESLEY.— AN  EDITOR’S  TALE. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


We  have  known  many  prettier  girls  than 
Mary  Gresley,  and  many  handsomer 
women, — but  we  never  knew  girl  or 
Avoman.  gifted  with  a  face  which  in  sup¬ 
plication  Avas  more  suasive,  in  grief  more 
sad,  in  mirth  more  merry.  It  AV.as  a  face 
that  compelled  sympathy,  and  it  did  so 
AV’ith  the  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the 
sympathizer  that  the  girl  was  altogether 
unconscious  of  her  ow'ii  power.  In  her 
intercourse  with  us  there  was,  alas ! 
much  more  of  sorrow  than  of  mirth,  and 
we  may  truly  say  that  in  her  sufferings 
we  suflfered  ;  but  still  there  came  to  us 
from  our  intercourse  Avith  her  much  of 
delight  mingled  with  the  sorroAv ;  and 
that  delight  arose,  partly  no  doubt  from 
her  woman’s  charms,  from  the  bright 
eye,  the  beseeching  mouth,  the  soft  little 
hand,  and  the  feminine  grace  of  her  un¬ 
pretending  garments;  but  chiefly,  Ave 
think,  from  the  extreme  humanity  of  the 
girl.  She  h.ad  little,  indeed  none,  of 
th.at  Avhich  the  world  calls  society,  but 
yet  she  w'as  pre-eminently  soci.al.  Her 
troubles  Avere  very  heavy,  but  she  was 
making  ever  an  unconscious  effort  to 
throw  them  aside,  and  to  be  jocund 
in  spite  of  their  Aveight.  She  AS'ould 


even  laugh  at  them,  and  at  herself  as 
bearing  them.  She  Avas  a  little,  fair¬ 
haired  creature,  Avith  broad  brow  and 
small  nose  and  dimpled  chin,  Avith  no 
brightness  of  complexion,  no  luxuriance 
of  h.air,  no  SAvelling  glory  of  bust  and 
shoulders ;  but  Avith  a  pair  of  eyes  which, 
as  they  looked  at  you,  Avould  be  gemmed 
ahvays  either  with  a  tear  or  with  some 
spark  of  laughter,  and  with  a  mouth  in 
the  corners  of  which  was  ever  lurking 
some  little  spark  of  humor,  unless  Avhen 
some  unspoken  prayer  seemed  to  be 
hanging  on  her  lips.  Of  Avoman’s  vanity 
she  liad  absolutely  none.  Of  her  cor¬ 
poreal  self,  as  having  charms  to  rivet 
man’s  love,  she  thought  no  more  than 
does  a  dog.  It  Avas  a  fault  with  her 
that  she  lacked  that  quality  of  woman¬ 
hood.  To  be  loved  was  to  her  all  the 
world ;  unconscious  desire  for  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  men  Avas  as  strong  in  her  as 
in  other  Avomen ;  and  her  instinct  taught 
her,  as  such  instincts  do  teach  all  women, 
that  such  love  and  admiration  was  to  be 
the  fruit  of  Avhat  feminine  gifts  she  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  but  the  gifts  on  which  she  de¬ 
pended — depending  on  them  without 
thinking  on  the  matter — were  her  soft- 
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ness,  her  trust,  her  woman’s  weakness, 
and  that  power  of  supplicating  by  her 
eye  without  putting  her  petition  into 
words  which  was  absolutely  irresistible. 
Where  is  the  man  of  fifty,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  life  has  not  learned  to  love 
some  woman  simply  because  it  has  come 
in  his  way  to  help  her,  and  to  be  good 
to  her  in  her  struggles  ?  And  if  added 
to  that  source  of  affection  there  be 
brightness,  some  spark  of  humor,  social 
gifts,  and  a  strong  flavor  of  that  which 
we  have  ventured  to  call  humanity,  such 
love  may  become  almost  a  passion  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  much  real  beauty. 

But  in  thus  talking  of  love  we  must 
guard  ourselves  somewhat  from  miscom¬ 
prehension.  In  love  with  Mary  Gresley, 
.after  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  we 
never  were,  nor  would  have  it  become 
us  to  be  so.  Had  such  a  state  of  being 
unfortunately  befallen  us,  we  certainly 
should  be  silent  on  the  subject.  We 
were  married  and  old  ;  she  was  very 
young,  and  engaged  to  be  married,  al¬ 
ways  talking  to  us  of  her  eng.agement  as 
a  thing  fixed  as  the  stars.  She  looked 
upon  us,  no  doubt, — after  she  had  ceased 
to  regard  us  simply  in  our  editorial 
capacity, — as  a  subsidiary  old  uncle 
whom  Providence  had  supplied  to  her, 
in  order,  that  if  it  were  possible,  the 
troubles  of  her  life  might  be  somewhat 
eased  by  assistance  to  her  from  that 
special  quarter.  We  regarded  her  first 
almost  as  a  child,  and  then  as  a  young 
woman  to  whom  we  owed  that  sort  of 
protecting  c.are  which  a  gnaybeard  should 
ever  be  ready  to  give  to  the  weakness 
of  feminine  adolescence.  Nevertheless 
we  were  in  love  with  her,  and  we  think 
such  a  state  of  love  to  be  a  wholesome 
and  natural  condition.  We  might,  in¬ 
deed,  have  loved  her  grandmother, — but 
the  love  would  have  been  very  different. 
Had  circumstances  brought  us  into  con¬ 
nection  with  her  grandmother,  we  hope 
we  should  have  done  our  duty,  and  had 
that  old  lady  been  our  friend  we  should, 
we  trust,  h.ave  done  it  with  alacrity. 
But  in  our  intercourse  with  Mary  Gres¬ 
ley  there  was  more  than  that.  She 
charmed  us.  We  learned  to  love  the 
hue  of  that  dark-grey  stuff  frock  which 
she  seemed  always  to  wear.  When  she 
would  sit  in  the  low  arm-chair  opposite 
to  us,  looking  up  into  our  eyes  as  we 
spoke  to  her  words  which  must  often 
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have  stabbed  her  little  heart,  we  were 
wont  to  caress  her  with  that  inward 
undemonstrative  embrace  that  one  spirit 
is  able  to  confer  upon  another.  We 
thought  of  her  constantly,  perplexing 
our  mind  for  her  succor.  We  forgave 
all  her  faults.  We  exaggerated  her 
virtues.  We  exerted  ourselves  for  her 
with  a  zeal  that  was  perhaps  fatuous. 
Though  we  attempted  sometimes  to  look 
black  at  her,  telling  her  that  our  time 
was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  her,  she  soon  learned  to 
know  how  welcome  she  was  to  us.  Her 
glove, — which,  by  the  bt,  was  never 
tattered,  though  she  was  very  poor, — 
was  .an  object  of  regard  to  us.  Her 
grandmother’s  gloves  would  have  been 
as  un.acceptable  to  us  as  any  other  morsel 
of  old  kid  or  cotton.  Our  heart  bled  foi 
her.  Now  the  heart  may  suffer  mm. 
for  the  sorrows  of  a  male  friend,  but  i 
may  hardly  for  such  be  said  to  bleed. 
We  loved  her,  in  short,  as  we  should  not 
have  loved  her,  but  that  she  was  young 
and  gentle,  and  could  smile, — and,  above 
all,  but  th.at  she  looked  at  us  with  those 
bright,  beseeching,  tear-laden  eyes. 

Sterne,  in  his  latter  days,  when  very 
near  his  end,  wrote  passionate  love-letters 
to  various  women,  and  h.as  been  called 
liard  names  by  Thackeray, — not  for 
writing  them,  but  because  he  thus 
showed  himself  to  be  incapable  of  that 
sincerity  which  should  have  bound 
him  to  one  love.  We  do  not  ourselves 
much  admire  the  sentimentalism  of 
Sterne,  finding  the  expression  of  it  to  be 
mawkish,  and  thinking  that  too  often  he 
misses  the  pathos  for  which  he  strives 
from  a  M  ant  of  appreciation  on  his  own 
p.art  of  that  which  is  rc.ally  vigorous  in 
.languitge  and  touching  in  sentiment. 
But  we  think  that  Thacker.ay  has  been 
somewhat  wrong  in  throwing  that  blame 
on  Sterne’s  heart  tvhich  should  h.avc 
been  attributed  to  his  taste.  The  love 
which  he  declared  when  he  was  old  and 
sick  and  dying — a  worn-out  wreck  of  a 
man — disgusts  us,  not  because  it  was 
felt,  or  not  felt,  but  because  it  was  told  ; 
— and  told  as  though  the  teller  meant  to 
offer  more  than  that  warmth  of  sym¬ 
pathy  which  woman’s  strength  and  wo¬ 
man’s  weakness  combined  will  ever 
produce  in  the  hearts  of  certain  men. 
This  is  a  sympathy  with  which  neither 
age,  nor  crutches,  nor  matrimony,  nor 
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position  of  any  sort  need  consider  itself 
to  be  incompatible.  It  is  unreasoning, 
and  perhaps  irrational.  It  gives  to  out¬ 
ward  form  and  grace  that  which  only 
inward  merit  can  .deserve.  It  is  very 
dangerous  because,  unless  watched,  it 
leads  to  words  which  express  that  which 
is  not  intended.  But,  though  it  may  be 
controlled,  it  cannot  be  killed.  lie, 
who  is  of  his  nature  open  to  such  im¬ 
pression,  will  feel  it  while  breath  remains 
to  liiiu.  It  was  that  which  destroyed 
the  character  and  happiness  of  Swift,  and 
which  made  Sterne  contemptible.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  such  unreasoning 
sympathy,  exacted  by  feminine  attrac¬ 
tion,  was  always  strong  in  Johnson’s 
heart ; — but  Johnson  was  strong  all  over, 
and  could  guard  himself  equally  fi’om 
misconduct  and  ridicule.  Such  sym¬ 
pathy  with  women,  such  incapability  of 
withstanding  the  feminine  magnet,  was 
very  strong  with  Goethe, — who  could 
guard  himself  from  ridicule,  but  not  from 
misconduct.  To  us  the  child  of  whom  we 
are  speaking — for  she  was  so  then — was 
ever  a  child.  But  she  bore  in  her  hand 
the  power  of  that  magnet,  and  we  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  needle  w'ithin  our  bosom 
was  swayed  by  it.  Her  story—  such 
as  we  have  to  tell  it — was  as  follows. 

Mary  Gresley,  at  the  time  when  we 
first  knew  her,  was  eighteen  years  old, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,  who  had  lived  and  died  in  a  small 
town  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. 
For  facility  in  telling  our  story  we  will 
call  that  town  Cornboro.  Dr.  Gresley, 
as  he  seemed  to  have  been  called,  though 
without  proper  claim  to  the  title,  had 
been  a  diligent  man,  and  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful,— except  in  this,  th.at  he  died 
before  he  had  been  able  to  provide  for 
those  whom  he  left  behind  him.  The 
widow  still  had  her  own  modest  fortune, 
amounting  to  some  eighty  pounds  a  year ; 
and  that,  with  the  furniture  of  her  house, 
w'as  her  whole  wealth,  when  she  found 
herself  thus  left  with  the  weight  of  the 
world  upon  her  shoulders.  There  was 
one  other  daughter  older  than  Mary, 
whom  we  never  saw,  but  who  was  always 
mentioned  as  poor  Fanny.  There  had 
been  no  sons,  and  the  familjr  consisted 
of  the  mother  and  the  two  girls.  Mary 
had  been  only  fifteen  when  her  father 
died,  and  up  to  that  time  had  been  re¬ 
garded  quite  as  a  child  by  all  who  had 


known  her.  Mrs.  Gresley,  in  the  hour  of 
her  need,  did  as  widows  do  in  such  cases. 
She  sought  advice  from  her  clergyman 
and  neighbors,  and  was  counselled  to 
take  a  lodger  into  her  house.  No  lodger 
could  be  found  so  fitting  as  the  curate, 
and  when  Mary  was  seventeen  years  old, 
she  and  the  curate  were  engaged  to  be 
married.  The  curate  paid  thirty  pounds 
a  year  for  his  lodgings,  and  on  this,  with 
their  own  little  income,  the  widow  and 
her  two  daughters  had  managed  to 
live.  The  engagement  was  known  to 
them  all  as  soon  as  it  had  been  known  to 
Mary.  The  love-making,  indeed,  had 
gone  on  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  mother. 
There  had  been  not  only  no  deceit,  no 
privacy,  no  separate  interests,  but,  as  far 
as  we  ever  knew,  no  question  as  to  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  making  of  the  engagement. 
The  two  young  people  had  been 
brought  together,  had  loved  each  other, 
as  was  so  natural,  and  had  become  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  an 
event  as  easy  to  be  foretold,  or  at  least 
as  easy  to  be  believed,  as  the  pairing  of 
two  birds.  From  what  we  heard  of  this 
cur.ate,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Donne, — for  we 
never  saw  him, — we  fancy  that  he  was 
a  simple,  pious,  commonplace  young 
man,  imbued  with  a  strong  idea  that 
in  being  made  a  ))riest  he  had  been 
invested  with  a  nobility  and  with  some 
special  capacity  beyond  that  of  other 
men,  slight  in  body,  weak  in  health,  but 
honest,  true,  and  warm-hearted.  Then, 
the  engagement  having  been  completed, 
there  arose  the  question  of  matrimony. 
The  salary  of  the  curate  was  a  hundred 
a  year.  The  whole  income  of  the  vicar, 
an  old  man,  was,  after  payment  made  to 
his  curate,  two  hundred  a  year.  Could 
the  curate,  in  such  circumstances,  alford 
to  take  to  himself  a  penniless  wife  of 
seventeen.  Mrs.  Gresley  was  willing 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place,  and 
they  should  all  do  as  best  they  migltt  on 
their  joint  income.  The  vicar’s  wife, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  strong-minded, 
sage,  though  somewhat  hard  woman, 
took  Mary  aside,  and  told  her  that  such 
a  thing  must  not  be.  There  would  come, 
she  said,  children,  and  destitution  and 
ruin.  She  knew  perhaps  more  than 
Mary  knew  when  Mary  told  us  her  story, 
sitting  opposite  to  us  in  the  low  arm¬ 
chair.  It  was  the  advice  of  the  vicar’s 
wife  that  .the  engagement  should  be 
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broken  off ;  but  that,  if  the  breaking  of 
the  engagement  were  impossible,  tliere 
should  be  an  indefinite  period  of  wait¬ 
ing.  Such  ejigagements  cannot  be  bro¬ 
ken  off.  Young  hearts  will  not  consent 
to  be  thus  torn  asunder.  The  vicar’s 
wife  was  too  strong  for  them  to  get 
themselves  married  in  her  teeth,  and  the 
period  of  indefinite  waiting  was  com¬ 
menced. 

And  now  for  a  moment  we  will  go 
further  back  among  Mary’s  youthful 
days.  Child  as  she  seemed  to  be,  she 
had  in  very  early  years  taken  a  pen  in 
her  hand.  The  reader  need  hardly  be 
told  that  had  not  such  been  the  c.ase 
there  would  not  have  arisen  any  cause 
for  friendship  between  her  and  me.  We 
are  telling  an  Editor’s  tale,  and  it  was 
in  our  editorial  capacity  that  Mary  first 
came  to  us.  Well — in  her  earliest 
attempts,  in  her  very  young  days,  she 
wrote — Heaven  knows  what ;  poetry 
first,  no  doubt ;  then,  God  help  her,  a 
tragedy  ;  after  that,  when  the  curate- 
influence  first  commenced,  tales  for  the 
conversion  of  the  ungodly, — and  at  hast, 
before  her  engagement  was  a  fact,  hav¬ 
ing  tried  her  wing  at  fiction,  in  the  form 
of  those  false  little  dialogues  between 
Tom  the  Saint  and  Bob  the  Sinner,  she 
liad  completed  a  novel  in  one  volume. 
She  was  then  seventeen,  was  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  had  completed  her 
novel !  Passing  her  in  the  street  you 
would  almost  have  taken  her  for  a  child 
to  whom  you  might  give  an  orange. 

Hitherto  her  work  had  come  from 
ambition, — or  from  a  feeling  of  some¬ 
what  restless  piety  inspired  by  the 
curate.  Now  there  arose  in  her  young 
mind  the  question  whether  such  talent 
as  she  possessed  might  not  be  turned  to 
account  for  ways  and  means,  and  used 
to  shorten,  perhaps  absolutely  to  anni¬ 
hilate,  that  uncertain  period  of  waiting. 
The  first  novel  was  seen  by  “  a  man  of 
letters  ”  in  her  neighborhood,  who  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  very  clever — not 
indeed  fit  as  yet  for  publication,  faulty 
in  grammar,  faulty  even  in  spelling, — 
how  I  loved  the  tear  that  shone  in  her 
eye  .as  she  confessed  this  delinquency  !  — 
faulty,  of  course,  in  construction,  and 
faulty  in  character, — but  still  clever. 
The  man  of  letters  had  told  her  that  she 
must  begin  again. 

Unfortunate  man  of  letters,-  in  having 


thrust  upon  him  so  teiTible  a  task!  In 
such  circumstances,  what  is  the  c.andid, 
honest,  soft-hearted  man  of  letters  to 
do?  “Go,  girl,  and  mend  your  stock¬ 
ings.  Learn  to  make  a  pie.  If  you 
work  hard,  it  m.ay  be  that  some  day 
your  intellect  will  suflice  to  you  to  read 
a  book  and  understand  it.  For  the 
writing  of  a  book  that  shall  either  in¬ 
terest  or  instruct  a  brother  human  being 
many  gills  are  required.  Have  you  just 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
given  to  you  ?  ”  That  is  what  the  can¬ 
did,  honest  man  of  letters  says  who  is 
not  soft-hearted  ; — and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  will  prob.ably 
be  the  truth.  The  soft-hearted  man  of 
letters  remembers  that  this  case  may  be 
the  hundredth ;  and,  unless  the  blotted 
manuscript  submitted  to  him  is  conclu¬ 
sive  against  such  possibility,  he  recon¬ 
ciles  it  to  his  conscience  to  tune  his 
counsel  to  that  hope.  Who  can  say  that 
he  is  wrong?  Unless  such  evidence  be 
conclusive,  who  can  venture  to  declare 
that  this  aspir.ant  may  not  be  the  one 
W'ho  shall  succeed  ?  Who  in  such  emer¬ 
gency  does  not  remember  the  day  in 
which  he  .also  was  one  of  the  hundred 
of  whom  the  ninety-and-iiine  must  fail  ? 
— and  wall  not  remember  also  the  many 
convictions  on  his  owm  mind  that  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  the  one  .a[»pointed  ? 
Tlie  man  of  letters  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cornboro  to  whom  poor  Mary’s 
manuscript  w'.as  shown  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard-he.arted  to  make  any  strong 
attempt  to  deter  her.  He  made  no  re¬ 
ference  to  the  easy  stockings,  or  the 
wholesome  pie, — pointed  out  the  mani¬ 
fest  faults  which  he  saw,  and  added — 
we  do  not  doubt  with  much  more  energy 
than  he  threw  into  his  words  of  cen¬ 
sure — his  comfort.able  assurance  that 
there  was  great  promise  in  the  w'ork. 
Mary  Gresley  that  evening  burned  the 
manuscript,  and  beg,an  another,  with  the 
dictionary  close  at  lier  elbow. 

Then,  during  her  w'^ork,  there  occurred 
two  circumstances  w'hich  brought  upon 
her — and,  indeed,  upon  the  household 
to  which  she  belonged — intense  sorrow 
and  greatly  increased  trouble.  The  first 
of  these  applied  more  especially  to  her¬ 
self.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Donne  did  not 
approve  of  novels, — of  other  novels  than 
those  dialogues  between  Tom  and  Bob, 
of  the  falsehood  of  which  he  was  uncon- 
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scious, — and  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
writing  of  them  should  be  abandoned. 
How  far  the  lover  went  in  his  attempt 
to  enforce  obedience  wb,  of  course,  could 
not  know  ;  but  he  pronounced  the  edict, 
and  the  edict,  though  not  obeyed, 
created  tribulation.  Then  there  came 
forth  another  edict  which  had  to  be 
obeyed, — an  edict  from  the  probable  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  late  Dr.  Greslcy, — order¬ 
ing  the  poor  curate  to  seek  employment 
in  some  clime  more  congenial  to  his  state 
of  health  than  that  in  which  he  was 
then  living.  He  was  told  that  his  throat 
and  lungs  and  general  app.aratus  for  liv¬ 
ing  and  preaching  w'ere  not  strong 
enough  for  those  hyperborean  springs, 
and  that  he  must  seek  a  southern  climate. 
He  did  do  so,  and,  before  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  w'ith  Mary,  had  transferred  his 
services  to  a  small  town  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  engagement,  of  course,  was  to  be 
as  valid  as  ever,  though  matrimony  must 
be  postponed,  more  indefinitely  even  than 
heretofore.  But  if  Mary  could  write 
novels  and  sell  them,  then  how  glorious 
Avould  it  be  to  follow  her  lover  into  Dor¬ 
setshire  !  The  Rev.  Arthur  Donne  went, 
and  the  curate  who  came  in  his  place 
was  a  married  man,  wanting  a  house, 
and  not  lodgings.  So  IMary  Gresley  per¬ 
severed  with  her  second  novel,  and  com¬ 
pleted*  it  before  she  was  eighteen. 

The  literary  friend  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood — to  the  chance  of  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  I  was  indebted  for  my  subsequent 
friendship  w'ith  Mary  Gresley — found 
this  work  to  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  first.  He  Avas  an  elderly  man,  who 
h.ad  been  engaged  nearly  all  his  life  in 
the  conduct  of  a  scientific  and  agricul¬ 
tural  pei’iodical,  and  Avas  the  last  man 
whom  I  should  have  taken  as  a  sound 
critic  on  Avorks  of  fiction, — but  Avith 
spelling,  grammatical  construction,  and 
the  composition  of  sentences  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  he  assured  M.ary  that  her 
progress  had  been  gre.at.  Should  she 
burn  that  second  story  ?  she  asked  him. 
She  would,  if  he  so  recommended,  and 
begin  another  the  next  day.  Such  Avas 
not  his  advice.  “  I  have  a  friend  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  said  he,  “  who  has  to  do  Avith  such 
things,  and  you  shall  go  to  him.  I  will 
give  you  a  letter.”  He  gave  her  the 
fatal  letter,  and  she  came  to  us. 

She  came  up  to  town  Avith  her  novel ; 
but  not  only  Avith  her  novel,  for  she 


brought  her  mother  Avith  her.  So  great 
was  her  eloquence,  so  excellent  her 
suasive  power  either  with  her  tongue  or 
by  that  look  of  supplication  in  her  face, 
that  she  induced  her  mother  to  abandon 
her  home  in  Cornboro,  and  trust  herself 
to  London  lodgings.  The  house  Avas  let 
furnished  to  the  neAv  curate,  and  Avhen  I 
first  heard  of  the  Gresleys  they  Avere 
living  on  the  second  floor  in  a  small 
street  near  to  the  Euston  Square  station. 
Poor  Fanny,  as  she  was  called,  Avas  left 
in  some  humble  home  at  Cornboro,  and 
Mary  travelled  up  to  try  her  fortune  in 
the  great  city.  When  we  came  to  know 
her  well,  we  expressed  our  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  step.  Yes;  the 
vicar’s  wife  had  been  strong  against  the 
move.  Mary  confessed  as  much.  That 
lady  had  spoken  most  forcible  Avords,  had 
uttered  terrible  predictions,  had  told 
sundry  truths.  But  Mary  had  ju’evailed, 
and  the  journey  Avas  made,  and  the  lodg¬ 
ings  were  taken. 

We  can  now  come  to  the  day  on  Avhich 
we  first  saAv  her.  She  did  not  write, 
but  came  direct  to  us  with  her  manu¬ 
script  in  her  hand.  “  A  young  woman, 
sir,  wants  to -see  you,”  said  the  clerk,  in 
that  tone  to  which  Ave  Avere  so  well  ac¬ 
customed,  and  Avhich  indicated  the  dis¬ 
like  Avhich  he  had  learned  from  us  to  the 
reception  of  unknown  visitors. 

“  Young  woman  !  What  young  aa’O- 
man  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir  ;  she  is  a  very  young 
woman, — quite  a  girl  like.” 

“  I  suppose  she  lias  got  a  name.  Who 
sent  her?  I  cannot  see  any  young 
Avoman  Avithout  knoAving  why.  What 
does  she  Avant  ?  ” 

“  Got  a  manuscript  in  her  hand,  sir.” 

“  I’ve  no  doubt  she  has,  and  a  ton  of 
manuscript  in  draAvers  and  cupboards. 
Tell  her  to  write.  I  won’t  see  any 
woman,  young  or  old,  without  knowing 
who  she  is.”  The  man  retired,  and  soon 
returned  Avith  an  envelope  belonging  to 
the  office,  on  Avhich  Avas  written,  “  Miss 
Mary  Gresley,  late  of  Cornboro.”  He 
also  brought  me  a  note  from  “  the  man 
of  letters  ”  doAvn  in  Dorsetshire.  “  Of 
Avhat  sort  is  she  ?  ”  I  asked,  looking  at 
the  introduction. 

“  She  ain’t  amiss  as  to  looks,”  said  the 
clerk;  “and  she’s  modest- like.”  Now 
certainly  it  is  the  fact  that  all  female 
literary  aspirants  are  not  “  modest-like.” 
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We  read  our  friend’s  letter  through, 
.while  poor  Maiy  was  standing  at  the 
counter  below.  How  eagerly  should  we 
have  run  to  greet  her,  to  save  her  from 
the  gaze  of  the  public,  to  welcome  her  at 
least  with  a  chair  and  the  warmth  of  our 
editorial  fire,  bad  we  guessed  then  what 
were  her  qualities !  It  was  not  long 
before  she  knew  the  way  up  to  our  sanc¬ 
tum  without  any  clerk  to  show  her,  and 
not  long  before  we  knew  well  the  sound 
of  that  low  but  not  timid  knock  at  our 
door,  made  always  with  the  handle  of  the 
parasol,  with  which  her  advent  was 
heralded.  We  will  confess  that  there 
was  always  music  to  our  ears  in  that 
light  tap  from  the  little  round  wmoden 
knob.  The  man  of  letters  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  whom  we  had  known  well  for 
many  years,  had  been  never  known  to 
us  with  intimacy.  We  had  bought  with 
him  and  sold  with  him,  had  talked  with 
him  and,  perhaps,  walked  wdth  him  ;  but 
he  was  not  one  with  whom  we  had  eaten, 
or  drunk,  or  prayed.  A  dull,  well-in¬ 
structed,  honest  man  he  was,  fond  of  his 
money,  and,  as  we  had  thought,  as  un¬ 
likely  as  any  man  to  be  waked  to  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  the  ambitious  dreams  of  a 
young  girl.  But  Mary  had  been  potent 
even  over  him,  and  he  had  written  to 
me,  saying  that  Miss  Gresley  was  a 
young  lady  of  exceeding  promise,  in 
respect  of  whom  he  had  a  strong  pre¬ 
sentment  that  she  would  rise,  if  not  to 
eminence,  at  least  to  a  good  position  as  a 
writer.  “  But  she  is  very  young,”  he 
added.  Having  read  this  letter,  we  at 
last  desired  our  clerk  to  send  the  lady 
up. 

We  remember  her  step  as  she  came  to 
the  door,  timid  enough  then, — hesitating, 
but  yet  with  an  assumed  lightness  as 
though  she  was  determined  to  show  us 
that  she  W'as  not  ashamed  of  Avhat  she 
was  doing.  She  had  on  her  head  a  light 
straw  hat,  such  as  then  was  very  unusual 
in  London, — and  is  not  now,  we  believe, 
commonly  worn  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  by  ladies  who  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  know  what  they  are  about. 
But  it  was  a  hat,  worn  upon  her  head, 
and  not  a  straw  plate  done  up  w'ilh  rib¬ 
bons,  and  reaching  down  the  incline  of 
the  forehead  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  nose. 
And  she  was  dressed  in  a  grey  stuff 
frock,  with  a  little  black  band  round  her 
waist.  As  far  as  our  memory  goes,  we 
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never  saw  her  in  any  other  dress,  or 
with  other  hat  or  bonnet  on  her  he.ad. 
“  And  wh.at  can  we  do  for  you, — Miss 
Gresley  ?  ”  we  Said,  standing  up  and 
holding  the  literary  gentleman’s  letter  in 
our  hand.  Wc  had  almost  said,  “  my 
dear,”  seeing  her  youth  and  remember¬ 
ing  our  own  age.  We  were  afterwards 
glad  that  we  had  not  so  addressed  her; 
though  it  came  before  long  that  wc  did 
call  her  “  my  dear,” — in  quite  another 
spirit. 

She  recoiled  a  little  from  the  tone  of 
our  voice,  but  recovered  herself  at  once. 

“  Mr. - thinks  that  you  can  do  some 

thing  for  me.  I  have  written  a  novel, 
and  I  have  brought  it  to  you.” 

“You  are  very  young,  are  you  not,  to 
have  written  a  novel  ?  ” 

“  I  am  young,”  she  said,  “  but  per¬ 
haps  older  than  you  think.  I  am 
eighteen.”  Then  for  the  first  time  there 
came  into  her  eye  that  gleam  of  a  merry 
humor  w'hich  never  was  allowed  to 
dwell  there  long,  but  which  was  so  al¬ 
luring  when  it  showed  itself. 

“  That  is  a  ripe  age,”  we  said  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  then  we  bade  her  seat  herself. 
At  once  w'e  began  to  pour  forth  that  long 
and  dull  .and  ugly  lesson  which  is  so 
common  to  our  life,  in  which  w'e  tried  to 
explain  to  our  unwilling  pupil  that  of  all 
respectable  professions  for  young  women 
literature  is  the  most  uncertain,  the  most 
heart-breaking,  .and  the  most  dangerous. 
“  You  hear  of  the  few  who  are  remune¬ 
rated,”  w  e  said ;  “  but  you  hear  nothing 
of  the  thousands  that  fail.” 

“  It  is  so  noble !  ”  she  replied. 

“  But  so  hopeless.” 

“  There  are  those  who  succeed.” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  Even  in  a  lottery  one 
must  gain  the  prize  ;  but  they  w  ho  trust 
to  lotteries  break  their  hearts.” 

“  But  literature  is  not  a  lottery.  If  I 

am  fit,  I  shall  succeed.  Mr. - thinks 

I  may  succeed.”  Many  more  words  of 
wisdom  we  spoke  to  her,  and  well  do 
we  remember  her  reply  when  w’c  had 
run  all  our  line  off  the  reel,  and  had 
completed  our  sermon.  “  I  shall  go  on 
all  the  sjime,”  she  said.  “  I  shall  try, 
and  try  again — and  again.” 

Her  power  over  us,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  was  soon  established.  Of  coui'se 
we  promised  to  read  the  MS.,  and  turned 
it  over,  no  doubt  with  an  anxious  counte¬ 
nance,  to  see  of  what  nature  was  the 
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writing.  There  is  a  feminine  scrawl  of 
a  nature  so  terrible  that  the  task  of  read¬ 
ing  becomes  worse  than  the  treadmill. 
“I  know  I  can  write  well, — though  I 
am  not  quite  sure  about  the  spelling,” 
said  Mary,  as  she  observed  the  glance 
of  our  eyes.  She  spoke  truly.  The 
writing  was  good,  though  the  erasures 
and  alterations  were  very  numerous. 
And  then  the  story  was  intended  to  fill 
only  one  volume.  “  I  will  copy  it  for 
you  if  you  wish  it,”  said  Mary.  “  Though 
there  are  so  many  scratchings  out,  it  has 
been  copied  once.”  We  would  not  for 
W'orlds  have  given  her  such  labor,  and 
then  we  promised  to  read  the  tale.  We 
forget  how  it  was  brought  about,  but 
she  told  us  at  that  interview  that  her 
mother  had  obtained  leave  from  the 
pastry-cook  round  the  corner  to  sit  thei-e 
waiting  till  Mary  should  rejoin  her.  “  I 
thought  it  would  be  trouble  enough' for 
you  to  have  one  of  us  here,”  she  said 
with  her  little  laugh,  when  I  asked  her 
why  she  had  not  brought  her  mother  on 
with  her.  I  own  that  I  felt  that  she 
had  been  w'ise;  and  when  I  told  her 
that  if  she  would  c.all  on  me  again  that 
day  week  I  would  then  have  read  at  any 
rate  so  much  of  her  \vork  as  would 
enable  me  to  give  her  my  opinion,  I  did 
not  invite  her  to  bring  her  mother  with 
her.  I  knew  that  I  could  talk  more 
freely  to  the  girl  without  the  mother’s 
presence,  blven  when  you  are  i)ast  fil'ty, 
and  intend  only  to  preach  a  Sermon,  you 
do  not  wish  to  have  a  mother  present. 

When  she  was  gone  we  took  up  the 
roll  of  paper  and  examined  it.  We 
looked  at  the  division  into  chapters,  at 
the  various  mottoes  the  poor  child  had 
chosen,  pronounced  to  ourselves  the 
name  of  the  story, — it  was  simply  the 
name  of  the  heroine,  an  easy-going,  un¬ 
affected,  well-chosen  name — and  read 
the  last  page  of  it.  On  such  occasions 
the  reader  of  the  work  begins  his  task 
almost  with  a  conviction  that  the  labor 
which  he  is  about  to  undertake  will  be 
utterly  thrown  aw’ay.  He  feels  all  but 
sure  that  the  matter  will  be  bad,  that  it 
will  be  better  for  all  parties,  ■writer,  in¬ 
tended  readers,  and  intended  publisher, 
that  the  written  words  should  not  be 
conveyed  into  type — that  it  will  be  his 
duty  after  some  fashion  to  convey  that 
unwelcome  opinion  to  the  writer,  and 
that  the  writer  will  go  away  incredulous, 


and  accusing  mentally  the  Mentor  of  the 
moment  of  all  manner  of  literary  sins, 
among  which  ignorance,  jealousy  and 
falsehood  will,  in  the  poor  author’s  im¬ 
agination,  be  most  prominent.  And  yet 
when  the  writer  was  asking  for  that 
opinion,  declaring  his  especial  desire  that 
the  opinion  should  be  candid,  protesting 
that  his  present  wish  is  to  have  some 
gauge  of  his  own  capability,  and  that  he 
has  come  to  you  believing  you  to  be 
above  others  able  to  give  him  that  gauge, 
— while  his  petition  to  you  was  being 
made,  he  was  in  every  respect  sincere. 
He  had  come  desirous  to  measure  him¬ 
self,  and  had  believed  that  you  could 
measure  him.  When  coming  he  did  not 
think  that  you  would  declare  him  to  be 
an  Apollo.  He  h.ad  told  himself,  no 
doubt,  how  probable  it  was  that  you 
would  point  out  to  him  that  he  was  a 
dwarf.  You  find  him  to  be  an  ordinary 
man,  measuring  perhaps  five  feet  seven, 
and  unable  to  reach  the  standard  of  the 
liarticular  regiment  in  which  he  is  am¬ 
bitious  of  serving.  You  tell  him  so  in 
what  civillest  words  you  know,  and  you 
are  at  once  convicted  in  his  mind  of 
jealousy,  ignorance,  and  falsehood  !  And 
yet  he  is  perhaps  a  most  excellent  fel 
low,— and  capable  of  performing  the 
best  of  service,  only  in  some  other  regi¬ 
ment!  As  we  looked  at  Miss  Gresley’s 
manuscript,  tumbling  it  through  our 
hands,  we  expected  even  from  her  some 
such  result.  She  had  gained  two  things 
from  us  already  by  her  outward  and 
inward,  gifts,  such  as  they  W’ere, — first 
that  we  would  read  her  story,  and 
secondly  that  we  would  read  it  quickly  ; 
but  she  had  not  as  yet  gained  from  us 
any  belief  that  by  reading  it  we  could 
serve  it. 

We  did  read  it, — the  most  of  it  before 
we  left  our  editorial  chair  on  that  after¬ 
noon,  so  that  we  lost  altogether  the  daily 
walk  so  essential  to  our  editorial  health, 
and  were  put  to  the  expense  of  a  cab  on 
our  return  home.  And  we  incurred  some 
minimum  of  domestic  discomfort  from 
the  fact  that  w^e  did  not  reach  our  own 
door  till  twenty  minutes  .after  our  ap¬ 
pointed  dinner  hour.  “  I  have  this  mo¬ 
ment  come  from  the  office  as  hard  as  a 
cab  could  bring  me,”  we  said  in  answer 
to  the  mildest  of  reproaches,  explaining 
nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause 
which  had  kept  us  so  long  at  our  work. 
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We  must  not  allow  onr  readers  to 
suppose  that  the  intensity  of  our  applica¬ 
tion  had  arisen  from  the  overwhelming 
interest  of  the  story.  It  was  not  that 
the  story  entranced  us,  but  that  our  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  writer  grew  as  w^e  read  the 
story.  It  was  simple,  unaffected,  and 
almost  painfully  unsensational.  It  con¬ 
tained,  as  I  came  to  perceive  afterwards, 
little  more  than  a  recital  of  what  her  im¬ 
agination  told  her  might  too  probably 
be  the  result  of  her  own  engagement. 
It  was  the  story  of  two  young  people 
■who  become  engaged  and  cannot  be 
married.  After  a  course  of  years  the 
man,  with  many  true  arguments,  asks  to 
be  absolved.  The  ■woman  yields  with 
an  expressed  conviction  that  her  lover  is 
right,  settles  herself  down  for  m.aiden 
life,  then  breaks  her  heart  and  dies. 
The  character  of  the  man  was  utterly 
untrue  to  Nature.  That  of  the  woman 
was  true,  but  commonplace.  Other  in¬ 
terest,  or  other  character  there  was 
none.  The  dialogues  between  the  lovers 
were  many  and  tedious,  and  hardly  a 
word  w’as  spoken  betw'een  them  which 
two  lovers  really  would  have  uttered. 
It  was  clearly  not  a  work  as  to  ■which  I 
could  tell  my  little  friend  th.at  she  might 
depend  uj)on  it  for  fame  or  fortune. 
When  I  had  finished  it  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  myself  that  I  could  not  advise  her 
even  to  publish  it.  But  yet  I  could  not 
say  that  she  had  mistaken  her  own 
powers  or  applied  herself  to  a  profession 
beyond  her  reach.  There  was  a  grace 
and  delicacy  in  her  Avork  which  were 
charming.  Occasionally  she  escaped 
from  the  trammels  of  grammar,  but  only 
BO  far  that  it  would  be  a  ))leasure  to 
point  out  to  her  her  errors.  There  w'as 
not  a  word  that  a  young  lady  should  not 
have  written  ;  and  there  was  throughout 
the  whole  evident  signs  of  honest  work. 
We  had  six  days  to  think  it  over  be¬ 
tween  our  completion  of  the  task  and 
her  second  visit. 

She  came  exactly  at  the  hour  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  seated  herself  at  once  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  before  us  as  soon  as  the  young  man 
had  closed  the  door  Behind  him.  There 
had  been  no  great  occasion  for  nervous¬ 
ness  at  her  first  visit,  and  she  had  then, 
by  an  evident  effort,  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
dence  incidental  to  a  meeting  with  a 
stranger.  But  now  she  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  her  anxiety.  “  Well,”  she  said, 
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leaning  forward,  and  looking  up  into  our 
face,  with  her  two  hands  folded  to¬ 
gether. 

Even  though  Truth,  standing  full 
panoplied  at  our  elbow,  had  positively 
demanded  it,  wo  could  not  have  told  her 
then  to  mend  her  stockings  and  bake  her 
pies  and  desert  the  calling  that  she  had 
chosen.  She  was  simply  irresistible,  and 
would,  we  fear,  have  constrained  us  into 
falsehood  had  the  question  been  between 
falsehood  and  absolute  reprobation  of 
her  work.  To  have  spoken  hard,  heart¬ 
breaking  words  to  her,  would  have  been 
like  striking  a  child  when  it  comes  to 
kiss  you.  We  fear  that  we  ■w'ere  not 
absolutely  true  at  first,  and  that  by  that 
absence  of  truth  we  made  subsequent 
pain  more  painful.  “Well,”  she  said, 
looking  u|)  into  our  face.  “Have  you 
read  it?”  We  told  her  that  we  had 
read  every  word  of  it.  “  And  it  is  no 
good  ?  ” 

We  fear  that  we  began  by  telling  her 
that  it  certainly  w'as  good, — after  a  fash¬ 
ion,  very  good, — considering  her  youth 
and  necessary  inexperience,  very  good  in¬ 
deed.  As  we  said  this  she  shook  her  head, 
and  sent  out  a  spark  or  tw^o  from  her 
eyes,  intimating  her  conviction  that  ex¬ 
cuses  or  quasi  praise  founded  on  her 
youth  would  avail  her  nothing,  “  Would 
anybody  buy  it  from  me  ?  ”  she  asked. 
No;  we  did  not  think  that  any  pub¬ 
lisher  ■w'ould  pay  her  money  for  it. 
“Would  they  print  it  for  me  without 
costing  me  anything  ?  ”  Then  we  told 
her  the  truth  as  nearly  as  we  could.  She 
lacked  experience ;  and  if,  as  she  had 
declared  to  us  before,  she  was  determin¬ 
ed  to  persevere,  she  must  try  again,  and 
must  learn  more  of  that  lesson  of  the 
world’s  ways  which  was  so  necessary  to 
those  who  attempted  to  teach  that  les¬ 
son  to  others.  “  But  I  shall  try  again 
at  once,”  she  said.  We  shook  our  head, 
endeavoring  to  shake  it  kindly.  “  Cur- 
rer  Bell  was  only  a  young  girl  when  she 
succeeded,”  she  added.  The  injury 
which  Currer  Bell  did  after  this  fashion 
was  almost  equal  to  that  perpetrated  by 
Jack  Sheppard. 

She  remained  with  us  then  for  above 
an  hour ;  for  more  than  two  probably', 
though  tlie  time  was  not  specially  marked 
by  us  ;  and  before  her  visit  was  brought 
to  a  close  she  had  told  us  of  her  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  curate.  Indeed,  we  be- 
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lipve  that  the  greater  part  of  her  little 
history  as  hitherto  narrated  was  made 
known  to  us  on  that  occasion.  We  asked 
after  her  mother  early  in  the  interview, 
and  learned  that  she  was  not  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  kept  waiting  at  tlie  pastrycook’s 
shop.  Mary  had  come  alone,  making  use 
of  some  friendly  omnibus,  of  which  she 
had  learned  the  route.  When  she  told 
us  that  she  and  her  mother  had  come  up 
to  London  solely  with  the  view  of  for¬ 
warding  her  views  in  her  intended  pro¬ 
fession,  we  ventured  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  wiser  for  them  to  return  to 
Cornboi’o,  seeing  how  improbable  it  was 
that  she  would  have  matter  tit  for  the 
press  within  any  short  period.  Then 
she  explained  that  they  had  calculated 
that  they  would  be  able  to  live  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  twelve  months,  if  they  spent 
nothing  except  on  absolute  necessaries. 
Tire  poor  girl  seemed  to  keep  back 
nothing  from  us.  “  W e  have  clothes  that 
will  carry  us  through,  and  we  shall  be 
very  careful.  I  came  in  an  omnibus, — 
but  I  shall  walk  if  you  will  let  me  come 
.again.”  Then  she  asked  me  for  advice. 
IIow  was  she  to  set  about  further  work 
with  the  best  chance  of  turning  it  to  ac¬ 
count  ? 

It  had  been  altogether  the  fault  of 
that  retired  literary  gentleman  down  in 
the  North,  who  had  obtained  what  stand¬ 
ing  he  had  in  the  world  of  letters  by 
writing  .about  guano  and  the  cattle 
plague.  Divested  of  all  responsibility, 
and  fearing  no  further  trouble  to  himself, 
he  had  ventured  to  tell  this  girl  that  her 
M’ork  was  full  of  promise.  Promise  means 
probability,  and  in  this  case  there  was 
nothing  beyond  a  most  remote  chance. 
That  she  and  her  mother  should  have 
left  their  little  household  gods,  and 
come  up  to  Ijondon  on  such  a  chance, 
was  a  thing  terrible  to  the  mind.  But 
we  felt  before  these  two  hours  were  over 
that  we  could  not  throw  her  off  now. 
We  had  become  old  friends,  and  there 
had  been  that  between  us  which  gave 
her  a  positive  claim  upon  our  time.  She 
had  sat  in  our  arm-chair,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and 
her  hands  stretched  out,  till  we,  caught 
by  the  charm  of  her  unstudied  intimacy, 
had  wheeled  around  our  chair,  and  had 
placed  ourselves,  as  nearly  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  would  admit,  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  The  m.agnetism  had  already  began 


to  act  upon  us.  We  soon  found  ourselves 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  was  to  re¬ 
main  in  London  and  begin  another  book. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  her.  Before 
the  interview  Avas  over,  we,  who  had  been 
conversant  with  all  these  matters  before 
she  was  born  ;  we,  who  had  latterly  come  « 
to  regard  our  own  editorial  fault  as  being 
chiefly  th.at  of  personal  harshness  ;  we, 
who  had  repulsed  aspirant  novelists  by  the 
score, — we  had  consented  to  be  a  party  to 
the  creation,  if  not  to  the  actual  writing, 
of  this  new  book ! 

It  was  to  be  done  after  this  fashion. 
She  was  to  fabiicate  a  plot,  and  to  bring 
it  to  us,  written  on  two  sides  of  a  sheet 
of  letter  paper.  On  the  reverse  sides  w’e 
were  to  criticise  this  plot,  and  prepare 
emendations.  Then  she  w'as  to  make 
out  skeletons  of  the  men  and  Avomen 
Avho  were  afterwards  to  be  clothed  with 
flesh  and  made  alive  Avith  blood,  and 
covered  Avith  cuticles.  After  that  she 
was  to  arrange  her  proportions ;  and  at 
last,  before  slie  began  to  write  the  story, 
she  was  to  describe  in  detail  such  jiart 
of  it  as  Avas  to  be  told  in  each  chajiter. 
On  every  advancing  Av.avelet  of  the  Avork, 
Ave  AA'ere  to  give  her  our  Avritten  re¬ 
marks.  All  this  Ave  promised  to  do  be- 
CJiusc  of  the  quiver  in  her  lip,  .and  the 
.alternate  tear  and  sparkle  in  her  eye. 

“  Noav  that  I  h.ave  found  a  friend,  I  feel 
sure  th.at  I  can  do  it,”  she  said,  .as  she 
held  our  hand  tightly  before  she  left  us. 

In  about  a  month,  during  Avhich  she 
had  twice  written  to  us,  and  twice  been 
ansAvered,  she  came  with  her  plot.  It 
Avas  the  old  story,  Avith  some  additions 
and  some  change.  There  was  matri¬ 
mony  instead  of  death  .at  the  end,  and 
an  old  aunt  AA'.as  brought  in  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  relenting  and  i)roducing  an  in¬ 
come.  We  added  a  few  details,  feeling 
as  Ave  did  so  that  we  AA’ere  the  very 
worst  of  botchers.  We  doubt  noAV 
Avhether  the  old,  sad,  simple  story  Avas 
not  the  better  of  the  tAvo.  Then,  after 
another  lengthened  intervieAV,  Ave  sent 
our  pupil  back  to  create  her  skeletons. 
When  she  c.ame  Avith  the  skeletons  we 
were  dear  friends,  and  aa'c  had  learned 
to  call  her  Mary.  Then  it  was  that  she 
first  sat  at  our  editorial  table,  and  wrote 
a  love-letter  to  the  curate.  It  Avas  then 
mid-winter,  Avanting  but’a  fcAV  days  to 
Christmas,  and  Arthur,  as  she  called 
him,  did  not  like  the  cold  weather. 
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“  He  does  not  say  so,”  she  said,  “  but  I 
fear  he  is  ill.  Don’t  you  think  there  are 
some  people  with  whom  everything  is 
unfortunate?”  She  wrote  her  letter, 
and  had  recovered  her  spirits  before  she 
took  her  leave. 

»  We  then  proposed  to  her  to  bring  her 
mother  to  dine  with  us  on  Christmas 
Day.  We  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it 
at  home  in  regard  to  our  heart-flutter- 
ings,  and  had  been  met  with  a  suggestion 
that  some  kindness  might  with  propriety 
be  shown  to  the  old  lady  as  well  as  to 
the  young  one.  We  had  felt  grateful  to 
the  old  lady  for  not  coming  to  our  office 
with  her  daiighter,  and  had  at  once 
assented.  AVhen  we  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  Mary  there  came  first  a  blush 
over  all  her  face,  and  then  there  followed 
the  well-known  smile  before  the  blush 
was  gone.  “  You’ll  all  be  dressed  fine,” 
she  said.  We  protested  that  not  a  gar¬ 
ment  would  be  changed  by  any  of  the 
family  after  the  decent  church-going  in 
the  morning.  “Just  as  I  am?”  she 
asked.  “Just  as  you  are,”  we  said, 
looking  at  the  dear  gray  frock,  adding 
some  mocking  assertion  that  no  possible 
combination  of  millinery  could  improve 
her.  “  And  mamma  will  be  just  the 
same  ?  Then  we  will  come,”  she  said. 
We  told  her  an  absolute  falsehood,  as  to 
some  necessity  which  would  take  us  in  a 
cab  to  Euston  Square  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  Christmas  Day,  so  that  we  could 
call  and  bring  them  both  to  our  house 
without  trouble  or  expense.  “  You 
shan’t  do  anything  of  the .  kind,”  she 
said.  However,  we  swore  to  our  false¬ 
hood, —  perceiving,  as  we  did  so,  that 
she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  the  cab  we  had  our  own  way. 

We  found  the  mother  to  be  what  we 
had  expected, — a  weak,  lady-like,  lachry¬ 
mose  old  lady,  endowed  with  a  prolbund 
admiration  for  her  daughter,  and  so 
bashful  that  she  could  not  at  all  enjoy 
her  plum-pudding.  We  think  that  Mary 
did  enjoy  hers  thoroughly.  She  made 
a  little  speecli  to  the  mistress  erf  the  house, 
praising  ourselves  with  warm  words  and 
tearful  eyes,  and  immediately  won 
the  heart  of  a  new  friend.  She  allied 
herself  warmly  to  our  daughters,  put  up 
with  the  schoolboy  pleasantries  of  our 
sons,  and  before  the  evening  was  over 
was  dressed  up  as  a  ghost  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  some  neighboring  children  who 
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were  brought  in  to  play  snapdragon. 
Mrs,  Gresley,  as  she  drank  her  tea  and 
crumbled  her  bit  of  cake,  seated  on  a 
distant  sofa,  was  not  so  happy,  partly 
because  she  remembered  her  old  gown, 
and  partly  because  our  wife  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  her,  Mary  had  forgotten  both 
circumstances  before  the  dinner  was 
half  over.  She  was  the  sweetest  ghost 
that  ever  was  seen.  How  pleasant  would 
be  our  ideas  of  departed  spirits  if  such 
ghosts  would  visit  us  frequently ! 

They  re|)eated  their  visits  to  us  not 
unfrequently  during  the  twelve  months ; 
but  as  the  whole  interest  attaching  to 
our  intercourse  had  reference  to  circum¬ 
stances  which  took  ])lace  in  th.at  editorial 
room  of  ours,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
refer  further  to  the  hours,  very  pleasant 
to  ourselves,  which  she  spent  with  us  in 
our  domestic  life.  She  was  ever  made 
welcome  when  she  came,  and  was  knbwn 
by  us  as  a  dear,  well-bred,  modest,  clever 
little  girl.  The  novel  went  on.  That 
catalogue  of  the  skeletons  gave  us  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest,  .and  many  were 
the  tears  which  she  shed  over  it,  and 
sad  were  the  misgivings  by  which  she 
was  afflicted,  though  never  v.anquished  ! 
How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  giid  of 
eighteen  should  portray  characters  such 
as  she  had  never  know'ii  ?  In  her  inter¬ 
course  with  the  curate  all  the  intellect 
had  been  on  her  side.  She  had  loved 
him  because  it  was  requisite  to  her  to 
love  some  one;  and  now,  as  she  had 
loved  him,  she  was  as  true  as  steel  to 
him.  But  there  had  been  almost  nothing 
for  her  to  learn  from  him.  The  plan  of 
the  novel  went  on,  and  as  it  did  so  we 
became  more  and  more  despondent  as 
to  its  success.  .And  through  it  all  we 
knew  how  contrary  it  w.as  to  our  own 
judgment  to  expect,  even  to  dream  of, 
anything  but  failure.  Though  we  went 
on  working  with  her,  finding  it  to  be  quite 
impossible  to  resist  her  entreaties,  we 
did  tell  her  from  day  to  day  that,  even 
presuming  she  were  entitled  to  hope  for 
ultimate  success,  she  must  go  through 
an  apprenticeship  of  ten  years  before 
she  could  reach  it.  Then  she  would  sit 
silent,  repressing  her  tears,  and  search¬ 
ing  for  arguments  with  which  to  support 
her  cause. 

“  Working  hard  is  apprenticeship,” 
she  said  to  us  once. 

“  Yes,  Mary ;  but  the  work  will  be 
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more  useful,  and  the  apprenticeship  more 
wholesome,  if  you  will  take  them  for 
what  they  are  worth.” 

“I  shall  be  dead  in  ten  years,”  she 
said. 

“  If  you  thought  so  you  would  not  in¬ 
tend  to  marry  Mr.  Donne.  But  even, 
Avere  it  certain  that  such  would  be  your 
fate,  how  can  that  alter  the  state  of 
things  ?  The  world  will  know  nothing 
of  that ;  and  if  it  did,  would  the  world 
buy  your  book  out  of  pity  ?  ” 

“  I  w.ant  no  one  to  pity  me,”  she  said  ; 

“  but  I  want  you  to  help  me.”  So  we 
went  on  helping  her.  At  the  end  of  four 
months  she  had  not  put  pen  to  paper 
on  the  absolute  body  of  her  projected 
novel ;  and  yet  she  had  worked  daily  at 
it,  arranging  its  future  construction. 

During  tlie  next  mont^J,  when  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  March,  a  gleam  of 
real  success  came  to  her.  We  had  told 
her  frankly  that  we  would  publish  nothing 
of  hers  in  the  periodical  which  Ave  Avere 
ourselves  conducting. .  She  had  become 
too  dear  to  us  for  us  not  to  feel  that 
AA'ere  we  to  do  so,  Ave  should  be  doing  it 
rather  for  her  sake  than  for  that  of  our 
readers.  But  Ave  did  procure  for  her  the 
publication  of  tAvo  short  stories  else- 
Avhere.  For  these  she  received  twelve 
guineas,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  Ibund  an  El  Dorado  of  literary 
wealth,  I  shall  never  forget  her  ecstasy 
Avhen  she  knew  that  her  AV’ork  would 
be  printed,  or  her  rencAved  triumph 
Avhen  the  first  humble  check  Avas  given 
into  her  hands.  There  are  those  who 
Avill  think  that  such  a  triumph,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  literature,  must  be  sordid. 
For  ourselves,  Ave  are  ready  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  money  payment  for  work  done 
is  tile  best  and  most  honest  lest  of  suc¬ 
cess.  We  are  sure  that  it  is  so  felt  by 
youg  barristers  and  young  doctors,  and 
we  do  not  see  Avhy  rejoicing  on  such 
realization  of  long-cherislied  hope  should 
be  more  vile  Avith  the  literary  aspirant 
than  Avith  them.  “  What  do  you  think 
I’ll  do  first  with  it?”  she  said.  We 
thought  she  meant  to  send  something  to 
her  lover,  and  we  told  her  so.  “  I’ll  buy 
mamma  a  bonnet  to  go  to  church  in.  I 
didn’t  tell  you  before,  but  she  hasn’t 
been  these  three  Sundays  because  she 
hasn’t  one  fit  to  be  seen.”  I  changed 
the  check  for  her,  and  she  went  off  and 
bought  the  bonnet. 


Though  I  Avas  successful  for  her  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  two  stories,  I  could  not  go 
beyond  that.  We  could  have  filled 
pages  of  periodicals  Avith  her  writing 
had  we  been  willing  that  she  should  work 
Avithout  remuneration.  She  herself  was 
anxious  for  such  Avork,  thinking  that  it 
would  lead  to  something  better.  But 
we  opposed  it,  and,  indeed,  would  not 
permit  it,  believing  that  Avork  so  done 
can  be  serviceable  to  none  but  those  Avho 
accept  it  that  pages  may  be  filled  Avith¬ 
out  cost. 

During  the  whole  Avinter,  Avhile  she 
Avas  thus  Avo'rking,  she  Avas  in  a  state  of 
alarm  about  her  lover.  Her  hope  was 
ever  that  when  warm  Aveather  came  he 
would  again  be  well  and  strong.  We 
know  nothing  sadder  than  such  hope 
founded  on  such  source.  For  does  not 
the  winter  folloAv  the  summer,  and  then 
again  comes  the  killing  spring  ?  At  this 
time  she  used  to  read  us  passages  from 
his  letters,  in  Avhich  he  seemed  to  speak 
of  little  but  his  own  health.  In  her 
literary  ambition  he  never  seemed  to 
have  taken  part  since  she  had  declared 
her  intention  of  writing  profane  novels. 
As  regarded  him,  his  sole  merit  to  us 
seemed  to  be  in  his  truth  to  her. 
lie  told  her  that  in  his  opinion  they 
two  were  as  much  joined  together  as 
though  the  service  of  the  Church 
had  bound  them  ;  but  even  in  saying 
that  he  spoke  ever  of  himself  and  nut  of 
her.  Well — May  came,  dangerous, 
doubtful,  deceitful  May,  and  he  was 
Avorse.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
dread  Avoid,  Consumption,  passed  her 
lips.  It  had  already  passed  ours,  men¬ 
tally,  a  score  of  times.  We  asked  her 
what  she  herself  would  wish  to  do. 
Would  she  desire  to  go  doAvn  to  Dor¬ 
setshire  and  see  him  ?  She  thought 
awhile,  and  said  that  she  would  Avail  a 
little  longer. 

The  novel  Avent  on,  and  at  length,  in 
June,  she  was  Avriting  the  actual  Avords 
on  which,  as  she  thought,  so  much  de¬ 
pended.  She  had  really  brought  the 
story  into  some  shape  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  her  chapters  ;  and  sometimes 
even  I  began  to  hope.  There  were  mo¬ 
ments  in  Avhich  Avith  her  hope  Avas  al¬ 
most  certainty.  ToAvards  the  end  of 
June  Mr.  Donne  declared  himself  to 
be  better.  He  was  to  have  a  holiday  in 
August,  and  then  he  intended  to  run  up 
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to  London  and  see  his  betrothed.  lie  still 
gave  details,  which  were  distressing  to 
us,  of  his  own  symptoms ;  but  it  was 
manifest  that  he  himself  was  not  de¬ 
sponding,  and  she  was  governed  in  her 
trust  or  in  her  despair  altogether  by  him. 
But  when  August  came  the  period  of  his 
visit  was  postponed.  The  heat  had  made 
him  weak,  and  he  was  to  come  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Early  in  August  we  ourselves  w’ent 
away  for  our  annual  recreation, — not 
that  we  shoot  grouse,  or  that  we  have 
.any  strong  opinion  that  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  are  the  best  months  in  the  year 
for  holiday  making, — but  that  everybody 
does  go  in  August.  We  ourselves  are 
not  specially  fond  of  August.  In  many 
}>laces  to  which  one  goes  a-touring  mos¬ 
quitoes  bite  in  that  month.  The  heat, 
too,  prevents  one  from  walking.  The 
inns  are  all  full,  and  the  railways  crow’d- 
ed.  Api  il  and  May  are  twice  pleasanter 
months  in  which  to  see  the  world  and 
the  country.  But  fashion  is  everything, 
and  no  man  or  woman  will  st.ay  in  town 
in  August  for  whom  there  exists  any 
j)racticability  of  leaving  it.  AVe  went 
on  the  10th, — just  as  though  tve  had  a 
moor,  and  one  of  the  last  things  we  did 
before  our  departure  was  to  read  and 
revise  the  last-written  chapter  of  Mary’s 
story. 

About  the  end  of  September  we  re¬ 
turned,  and  up  to  that  lime  the  lover  had 
not  come  to  London.  Immediately  on  our 
return  w^e  wrote  to  Mary,  and  the  next 
morning  she  was  with  us.  She  had  seat¬ 
ed  herself  on  her  usual  chair  before  she 
spoke,  and  we  had  taken  her  hand  and 
asked  after  herself  and  her  mother. 
Then,  with  something  of  mirth  in  our 
tone,  we  demanded  the  w’ork  wdiich  she 
had  done  since  our  departure.  “  lie  is 
dying,”  she  replied. 

She  did  not  weep  as  she  spoke.  It 
was  not  on  such  occ.asions  as  this  that  the 
tears  tilled  her  eyes.  But  there  was  in 
her  face  a  look  of  fixed  and  settled 
misery  which  convinced  us  that  she  at 
least  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  her  own 
assertion.  We  muttered  something  as 
to  our  hope  that  she  was  mistaken. 
“The  Doctor,  there,  has  tvritten  to  tell 
mamma  that  it  is  so.  Here  is  his  letter.” 
The  doctor’s  letter  was  a  good  letter, 
W'ritten  with  more  of  assurjince  than 
doctors  can  generally  allow  themselves 
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to  express.  “  I  fear  that  I  am  justified 
in  telling  you,”  said  the  doctor,  “  that  it 
can  only  be  a  question  of  weeks.”  We 
got  up  and  took  her  hand.  There  was 
not  a  word  to  be  uttered. 

“  I  must  go  to  him,”  she  said,  after  a 
pause. 

“  Well — yes.  It  will  be  better.” 

“  But  w^e  have  no  money.”  It  must 
be  explained  now  that  ofters  of  slight, 
very  slight,  pecuniary  aid  had  been  made 
by  us  both  to  Mary  and  to  her  mother 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  These  had 
been  refused  with  adamantine  firmness, 
but  alw'ays  with  something  of  mirth,  or 
at  least  of  humor,  attached  to  the  re¬ 
fusal.  The  mother  would  simply  refer 
to  the  daughter,  and  Mary  would  declare 
that  they  could  manage  to  see  the  twelve- 
month  through,  and  go  back  to  Corn- 
boro,  without  becoming  absolute  beg¬ 
gars.  She  W’ould  allude  to  their  joint 
wardrobe,  and  would  confess  that  there  ‘ 
would  not  have  been  a  pair  of  boots  be¬ 
tween  them  but  for  that  twelve  guineas ; 
and  indeed  she  seemed  to  have  stretched 
that  modest  incoming  so  as  to  cover  a 
legion  of  purchases.  And  of  these  things 
she  was  never  ashamed  to  speak.  We 
think  there  must  have  been  at  least  two 
gray  frocks,  because  the  frock  was  .always 
clean,  and  never  absolutely  shabby. 
Our  girls  at  home  declared  that  they  had 
seen  three.  Of  her  frock,  as  it  happened, 
she  never  spoke  to  us,  but  the  new  boots 
and  the  new  gloves,  “  and  ever  so  many 
things  that  I  can’t  tell  you  about,  which 
we  re.ally  couldn’t  have  gone  without,” 
all  came  out  of  the  twelve  guineas.  That 
she  h.ad  taken,  not  only  wdth  delight,  but 
with  triumph.  But  pecuniary  assistance 
from  ourselves  she  had  always  refused. 

“  It  would  be  a  gift,”  she  would  say. 

“  Have  it  as  you  like.” 

“  But  people  don’t  give  other  people 
money.” 

“  Don’t  they  ?  That’s  all  you  know 
about  the  world.” 

“Yes;  to  beggars.  We  hope  we 
needn’t  come  to  that.”  It  was  thus  that 
she  always  answered  us, — but  always 
with  something  of  laughter  in  her  eye, 
as  though  their  poverty  was  a  joke. 
Now,  when  the  demand  upon  her  Avas 
for  that  which  did  not  concern  her  per¬ 
sonal  comfort,  which  referred  to  a  matter 
felt  by  her  to  be  Autally  important,  she 
declared,  without  a  minute’s  hesitation. 
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that  she  had  not  money  for  the  jour¬ 
ney. 

“  Of  course  you  can  have  money,” 
we  said.  “  I  suj^pose  you  will  go  at 
once  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes  ; — at  once.  That  is  in  a  day 
or  two, — after  he  shall  have  received  my 
letter.  Why  sliould  I  wait  ?  ”  We  sat 
down  to  write  a  cheek,  and  she,  se(;jng 
what  we  were  doing,  asked  how  much 
it  was  to  he.  “  Xo, — half  that  will  do,” 
she  said.  “  Mamma  will  not  go.  We 
have  talked  it  over  and  decided  it. 
Yes ;  *1  know  all  about  that.  I  am  going 
to  see  my  lover, — my  dying  lover  ;  and 
I  have  to  heg  for  the  money  to  take  me 
to  liim.  Of  course  I  am  a  young  girl; 
but  in  such  a  condition  am  I  to  stand 
upon  the  ceremony  of  being  taken  care 
of?  A  housemaid  wouldn’t  want  to  be 
taken  care  of  at  eighteen.”  We  did 
exactly  as  she  bade  us,  and  then  at- 
tem]ited  to  comfort  her  while  the  young 
man  went  to  get  money  for  the  cheek. 
AVliat  consolation  was  possible  ?  It  was 
simply  necessary  to  .admit  with  frankness 
that  sorrow  had  come  from  which  there 
could  be  no  present  release.  “Yes,” 
she  said.  “Time  will  cure  it, — in  a 
way.  One  dies  in  time,  and  then  of 
course  it  is  all  cured.”  “  One  hears  of 
this  kind  of  thing  oiten,”  she  said  after¬ 
wards,  still  leaning  forward  in  her  cliair, 
still  w'ith  something  of  the  old  expression 
in  her  eyes, — something  almost  of  humor 
in  spite  of  her  grief;  “  but  it  is  the  girt 
who  dies.  When  it  is  the  girl,  there 
isn’t,  after  all,  so  much  harm  done.  A 
man  goes  about  the  world  and  can  shake 
it  off;  and  then,  there  are  plenty  of 
girls.”  We  couhl  not  tell  her  how  in- 
tinitely  more  important,  to  our  thinking, 
was  her  life  than  that  of  him  whom  she 
was  going  to  see  now  for  the  Last  time  ; 
but  there  did  spring  up  within  our  mind 
a  feeling,  greatly  opposed  to  that  convic¬ 
tion  which  formerly  we  had  endeavored 
to  impress  tipon  herself, — that  she  was 
destined  to  make  for  herself  a  successful 
career. 

She  went,  and  remained  by  her  lover’s 
bed  side  for  three  weeks.  She  wrote  con- 
statitly  to  her  mother,  and  once  or  twice 
to  ourselves.  She  never  again  allowed 
herself  to  entertain  a  gleam  of  hope,  and 
she  spoke  of  her  sorrow  as  a  thing  accom¬ 
plished.  In  her  last  interview  with  us 
she  had  hardly  alluded  to  her  novel,  and 
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in  her  letters  she  never  mentioned  it. 
But  she  did  say  one  word  which  made 
us  guess  what  was  coming.  “You  will 
find  me  greatly  changed  in  one  thing,” 
she  said ;  “  so  much  changed  th.at  I  need 
never  have  troubled  you.”  The  day  for 
her  return  to  London  was  twice  post¬ 
poned,  but  at  last  she  was  brought  to 
leave  him.  Stern  necessity  was  too 
strong  for  her.  Let  her  pinch  herself  as 
she  might,  she  must  live  down  in  Dorset¬ 
shire, — and  could  not  live  on  his  means, 
which  were  as  narrow  as  her  own.  She 
left  him  ;  and  on  the  day  after  her  ar¬ 
rival  in  London  she  walked  across  from 
Euston  Square  to  our  office. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  it  is  all  over.  I 
shall  never  see  him  again  on  this  side  of 
heaven’s  gates.”  I  do  not  know  that  we 
ever  saw  a  tear  in  her  eyes  produced  by 
her  own  sorrow.  She  was  jiossessed  of 
some  wonderful  strength  wdiich  seemed 
to  suffice  for  the  bearing  of  any  burden. 
Then  she  paused,  and  we  could  only  sit 
silent,  W’ith  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  rug. 
“  I  have  made  him  a  promise,”  she  said 
at  last.  Of  course  we  asked  her  what 
was  the  promise,  though  at  the  moment 
we  thought  that  we  knew.  “  I  will  make 
no  more  attempt  at  novel  writing.” 

“  Such  a  promise  should  not  have  been 
asked, — or  given,”  we  said  vehemently. 

“It  should  have  been  asked, — becau.se 
he  thought  it  right,”  she  answered. 
“  And  of  course  it  w’as  given.  Must  he 
not  know  better  than  I  do  ?  Is  he  not 
one  of  God’s  ordained  priests  ?  In  all 
the  world  is  there  one  so  bound  to  obey 
him  as  I  ?  ”  There  was  nothing  to  be 
said  for  it  at  such  a  moment  as  that. 
There  is  no  enthusiasm  equal  to  that 
produced  by  a  death-bed  parting.  “  I 
grieve  gre.atly,”  she  said,  “that  you 
should  h.ave  had  so  much  vain  labor  w  ith 
a  poor  girl  who  can  never  profit  by  it.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  the  labor  will  have 
been  vain,”  we  answ’ered,  having  alto¬ 
gether  changed  those  views  of  ours  as 
to  the  futility  of  the  pursuit  which  she 
had  adopted. 

“  I  have  destroyed  it  all,”  she  said. 

“  What ; — burned  the  novel  ?  ” 

“  Every  scrap  of  it.  I  told  him  that 
I  would  do  so,  and  that  he  should  know 
that  I  had  done  it.  Every  page  tv'as 
burned  after  I  got  home  last  night,  and 
then  I  wrote  to  him  before  I  went  to 
bed.” 
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“  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  it  wick¬ 
ed  that  people  should  wi  ite  novels  ?  ” 
we  asked. 

“  He  thinks  it  to  be  a  misapplication 
of  God’s  "irts,  and  that  has  been  enough 
for  me.  He  shall  judge  for  me,  but  I 
will  not  judge  for  others.  And  what 
does  it  matter  ?  I  do  not  want  to  write 
a  novel  now.” 

They  remained  in  London  till  the  end 
of  the  year  for  w’hich  the  married  curate 
had  taken  their  house,  and  then  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Cornboro.  We  saw  them  fre¬ 
quently  W'hile  they  were  still  in  town,  and 
despatched  them  by  the  train  to  the 
north  just  when  the  winter  was  begin¬ 
ning.  At  that  time  the  young  clergy¬ 
man  was  still  living  down  in  Dorsetshire, 
but  he  was  lying  in  his  grave  when 
Christmas  came.  Mary  never  saw  him 
again,  nor  did  she  attend  his  funeral. 
She  wrote  to  us  frequently  then,  as  she 
did  for  years  afterw'ards.  “  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  stood  at  his  grave,” 
she  said ;  “  but  it  was  a  luxury  of  sor¬ 
row  that  I  wished  to  enjoy,  and  they 
who  cannot  earn  luxuries  should  not 
Ijave'them.  They  were  going  to  manage 
it  for  me  here,  but  I  knew  I  was  right 
to  refuse  it.”  Right,  indeed !  As  far 
as  we  knew  her,  she  never  moved  a 
single  point  from  what  was  right. 

All  these  things  happened  many  years 
ago.  Mary  Gresley,  on  her  return  to 
Cornboro,  apprenticed  herself,  as  it  were, 
to  the  married  curate  there,  and  called 
herself,  I  think,  a  female  Scripture  read- 
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er.  I  know  that  she  spent  her  days  in 
working  hard  for  the  religious  aid  of  the 
poor  around  her.  From  time  to  time  we 
endeavored  to  instigate  her  to  literary 
work  ;  and  she  answered  our  letters  by 
sending  us  wonderful  little  dialogues  be¬ 
tween  Tom  the  Saint  and  Bob  the  Sin¬ 
ner.  We  are  in  no  humor  to  criticise 
t]ji*m  now  ;  but  w^e  can  assert,  that 
though  that  mode  of  religious  teaching 
is  most  distasteful  to  us,  the  literary 
merit  shown  even  in  stich  works  as  these 
was  very  manifest.  And  there  came  to 
be  apparent  in  them  a  gleam  of  humor 
which  would  sometimes  m.ake  us  think 
that  she  was  silting  opposite  to  us  and 
looking  at  us,  and  that  she  was  Tom  the 
Saint,  and  that  w^e  were  Bob  the  Sinner. 
We  said  what  we  could  to  turn  her  from 
her  chosen  path,  throwing  into  our  let¬ 
ters  all  the  eloquence  and  all  the  thought 
of  which  we  were  masters  ;  but  our  elo¬ 
quence  and  our  thought  were  equally  in 
vain. 

At  last,  when  eight  years  had  passed 
over  her  head  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Donne,  she  married  a  missionary  who 
was  going  out  to  some  foreign  country 
on  the  confines  of  African  colonization  ; 
and  there  she  died.  We  saw  her  on 
board  the  ship  in  which  she  sailed,  and 
before  we  parted  there  had  come  that 
tear  into  her  eyes,  the  old  look  of  sup¬ 
plication  on  her  li|)s,  and  the  gleam  of 
mirth  across  her  face.  We  kissed  her 
once, — for  the  first  and  only  time, — as 
W’e  bade  God  bless  her! 
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Astronomers  have  not  hitherto  been 
fortunate  in  their  theories  respecting 
cornets.  These  mysterious  objects  pre¬ 
sent  so  many  perplexing  appearances, 
and  seem  regulated  by  laws  apparently 
80  incongruous,  that  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  form  an  hypothesis 
which  shall  account  even  for  the  most 
important  cometic  characteristics.  Al¬ 
though  some  comets  are  the  largest  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  solar  system,  surpas>ing  even 
the  sun  himself  in  volume,  yet  the  most 
brilliant  comets  are  outweiglied  (per¬ 
haps  many  million-fold)  by  the  tiniest 
asteroid,  or  even  by  the  least  of  those 


minute  satellites  which  make  up  the  ring 
of  Saturn.  Obeying  the  attractive  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun  as  submissively  as  the 
most  orderly  of  the  planets,  comets  yet 
seem  subject  to  other  influences,  repel¬ 
ling  a  portion  of  their  substance  with  a 
force  which  seems  a  thousand-fold  more 
intense  than  the  attractive  influence  of 
gravitation.  Lastly,  while  we  have  the 
clearest  evidence  that  a  portion  of  the 
light  we  receive  from  comets  is  reflected 
solar  light,  exactly  like  that  which  we 
receive  from  the  planets,  we  yet  have 
equally  decisive  proof  that  comets  are 
also  self-luminous  objects.  So  contra- 
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dictory  and  perplexing  are  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  these  mysterious  entities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  presented 
hy  comets  is  one  which  requires  for 
its  solution  a  rare  combination  of  powers 
and  a  widely  extended  range  of  research. 
The  most  profound  acquaintance  with 
physical  laws  is  as  necessary  as  a  tho¬ 
rough  gnisp  of  the  astronomical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  cometio  peculiarities.  The 
ablest  astronomer  cannot  hope  to  solve 
the  problem  by  the  unaided  resources 
of  his  own  science;  nor  can  the  physicist 
alone,  however  sound  his  knowledge, 
however  clear  his  perceptions  of  the 
bearings  of  jdiysical  facts,  or  however 
eminent  his  skill  in  co-ordinating  those 
facts  into  systematic  hypotheses,  hope  to 
be  more  successful  than  the  astronomer. 
The  two,  by  working  together,  may  at 
length  succeed  in  mastering  the  problem 
which  has,  above  all  ethers,  excited  the 
curiosity  of  men  of  science,  and  more 
than  .any  other  has  foiled  their  skill  and 
ingenuity. 

It  is  pleasing,  therefore,  to  find  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicists  of  our  day 
turning  his  thoughts  to  the  solution  of 
this  interesting  jwoblem.  As  Sir  John 
Ilerschel  remarked  when  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  first  began  to  investigate  another 
well-known  scientific  crux^  so  may  m'c 
say  with  reference  to  Tyndall’s  re¬ 
searches  about  comets : — “  the  subject 
is  one  eminently  calculated  to  set  one 
thinking,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  tluat 
effect  upon  Professor  Tyndall  to  .an  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose.”  We  must  rejoice  that 
“  he  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  ’’ 
comets,  “  and  still  more  so  if  he  should 
be  led  to  any  satisfactory  explanation  ” 
of  their  phenomena. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  recognize  in  the  theory  which 
I  atn  about  to  describe  the  complete  or 
even  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  so  long  perplexed  men  of 
science.  It  w.as  scarcely,  indeed,  to  be 
ex|)ected  that  the  class  of  researches 
which  guided  Professor  Tyndall  to  the 
views  he  has  ptit  forward,  should  lead  at 
once  to  a  solution  of  a  problem  of  so 
much  difficulty.  Yet  I  believe  th.at  he 
has  set  us  on  the  track  of  a  useful  and 
promising  process  of  research,  which, 
for  anything  that  appears  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  may  eventually  lead  to  the  long- 
desired  solution  of  that  problem. 


Let  it  be  premised  that  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  idea  running  through  all  the  noble 
series  of  researches  carried  out  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall,  is,  if  I  understand  his 
Avoids  and  works  aright,  the  analysis  of 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  by  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  the  action  of  ajthereal 
waves.  Professor  Tyndall  has  grasped, 
perh.ai)S  more  fully  than  any  living  phy¬ 
sicist,  the  fact  that  the  undulations  of  the 
aether — that  subtile  medium  whose  exis¬ 
tence  is  only  known  through  its  effects 
— afford  the  best  if  not  the  only  available 
means  of  analyzing  what  Newton  called 
“  the  more  secret  and  noble  works  of 
nature  within  the  corpuscles.”  What 
science  is  waiting  for  is  the  NeAvton  of  the 
minute,  and  Professor  Tyndall  will  one 
day  jierhaps  be  recognized  as  the  Kepler 
of  the  great  system  of  science,  Avhich  is 
only  awaiting  the  fulness  of  time  to  re¬ 
veal  itself  to  ns  in  all  its  grandeur. 
IIoAvever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
his  researches  .are  gradually  unfolding 
before  us  highly  important  laAvs  of 
molecuLar  and  .atomic  action. 

Noav  amongst  the  most  important  con¬ 
siderations  associated  Avith  this  branch 
of  inquiry,  is  that  which  assigns  their 
various  qualities  to  the  three  forms  of 
undulation  to  Avhich  the  aether  is  subject, 
viz.,  light-Avaves,  hcat-Avaves,  and  aclinic 
waves. 

We  commonly  spe.ak  of  light  as  if  it 
Avere  a  simple  emanation  from  certain 
bodies.  But  in  reality  the  light  emitted 
from  the  sun  (^to  t.ake  an  example)  is  in- 
tim.ately  associated  with  the  heat  recei¬ 
ved  from  that  luminary,  and  also  with 
that  jt.articular  form  of  force  which  is 
termed  actinism.  We  may  look  upon 
the  sun,  in  fiict,  as  .a  centre  Avhence 
Avaves  of  disturbance  are  propagated  in 
every  direction  through  the  aether.  And 
these  waves  are  of  every  degree  of 
length  between  limits  as  yet  undeter¬ 
mined.  Speaking  generally,  the  longest 
Avaves  are  the  heat-Avaves,  the  medium 
Avaves  are  the  light-waves,  and  the 
shortest  are  the  actinic  or  chemical 
Avaves.  But  Avaves  between  certain 
limits  of  length  combine  all  the  three 
properties. 

N  o  w,  t  o  illustrate  these  waves,  Avhich  are 
altogether  too  minute  to  be  recognized  by 
the  senses  (otherwise  than  through  their 
effects),  let  us  imagine  a  Avide  sea  tra¬ 
versed  by  Avaves  of  various  length,  from 
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the  long  mile-wide  roller,  to  the  tossing 
billow,  and  thence  to  the  ripple  which 
courses  swiftly  along  the  heaving  surface 
of  billow  and  roller.  Consider  how  va¬ 
rious  the  effects  of  these  various  forms 
of  disturbance.  A  Great  'Eastern  on 
such  a  sea  would  remain  uninfluenced 
by  the  billows,  which  would  simply  break 
against  her  sides  as  against  a  rock.  But 
to  the  slow  heave  of  the  rollers  the  mon¬ 
ster  ship  would  sway  responsive,  and 
that  with  a  force  and  energy  of  move¬ 
ment  which  would  seem  surprising  to 
those  who  had  watched  her  behavior  in 
a  billow-tossed  sea.  A  smaller  ship  would 
act  differently.  The  long  rollers  would 
scarcely  affect  such  a  vessel.  She  would 
of  course  rise  and  sink  as  the  crest  and 
the  valley  of  the  roller  successively  pass¬ 
ed  under  her,  but  she  W'ould  not  bo 
swayed  by  the  movement.  It  is  to  the 
rush  of  the  billow  tliat  such  a  ship 
would  respond.  Wave  after  wave  would 
add  to  or  maintain  the  swaying  motion, 
and  the  time  of  oscillation  would  indicate 
the  particular  length  of  wave  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  swing  of  the  ship.  A 
chip  or  a  cork  floating  on  the  same  sea 
would  be  swayed  neither  by  the  roller 
nor  by  the  billow,  but  W'ould  respond 
only  to  the  ripples  which  suited  its  small 
oscillations. 

Just  so  it  is  with  the  waves  which  tr.a- 
verse  aether.  Let  light-waves  or  actinic 
waves  be  poured  in  ever  such  enormous 
quantity  upon  a  piece  of  ice,  and  it  will 
remain  unaffected  by  their  action.  Its 
molecules  will  not  respond  to  the  waves 
which  produce  luminous  or  actinic  im¬ 
pressions.  But  the  moment  we  suffer 
heat-waves  to  stream  upon  our  piece  of 
ice,  its  molecules  begin  to  respond  to  the 
comparatively  slow  swing  of  the  heat¬ 
waves,  and  when  the  energy  of  this  mole¬ 
cular  vibr.ation  h.as  become  sufficiently 
great,  the  ice  melts.  So  .also  would  it  be 
with  a  mass  of  cloud  or  vapor.  Mere 
light  would  not  disperse  the  cloud,  but 
to  heat  the  cloud-molecules  respond  at 
once,  and  after  a  while  the  liquid  par¬ 
ticles  assume  the  state  of  invisible 
vapor. 

Consider  again  the  effect  of  light  upon 
the  eye.  The  molecular  structure  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye  refuses  to  vibrate 
responsively  to  the  longer  forms  of 
heat-wave,  or  again  to  the  shorter  forms 
of  the  chemical  wave.  “I  have  often 
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permitted  w.aves  to  enter  my  own 
eye,”  says  Professor  Tyndall,  “  of  a 
power  which,  if  differently  distributed, 
would  have  instantly  and  utterly  ruined 
the  optic  nerve,  but  which  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  impres.sion  whatever  upon  con¬ 
sciousness,  because  their  periods  were  not 
those  demanded  by  the  retina.” 

Lastly,  there  are  forms  of  matter,  and 
it  is  with  such  forms  that  W'e  have  prin¬ 
cipally  to  deal,  in  considering  Tynd.all’8 
theory  of  comets,  which  respond  neither 
to  the  heat-waves  nor  to  the  light-waves, 
but  are  influenced  immediately  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  smaller  actinic  waves.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  the  photograpluir  owes 
entirely  to  this  peculiarity  his  power  of 
obtaining  sun  pictures  of  objects,  since 
it  is  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  alone 
which  can  produce  those  changes  on 
which  photographic  action  depends. 

I  in.ay  note  also,  in  passing,  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  ajthereal  wave-lengths  and 
color.  The  heat-waves  belong  to  the  l  ed 
end  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  but  ex¬ 
tend  considerably  beyond  it ;  the  light¬ 
waves  occupy  the  whole  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we 
can  see  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  but 
they  are  most  intense  in  the  middle  or 
yellow  part  of  the  rainbow-colored 
streak  of  light ;  the  chemical  w.aves  be¬ 
long  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum 
and  extend  considerably  beyond  it. 

Now  the  discovery  on  which  Profes.sor 
Tyndall  has  based  his  theory  of  comets 
is  this : 

Having  charged  tubes  of  glass  with 
certain  gases  and  vapors,  which  he 
wished  to  submit  to  the  action  of  radiant 
heat,  he  thought  it  desirable,  in  order  to 
render  visible  what  took  place  within 
the  tubes,  to  illuminate  their  interior  with 
an  intensely  brilliant  light.  He  made 
use,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  electric  light. 
Now  he  found  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
vapors  remained  perfectly  transparent. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  faint  cloudi¬ 
ness  showed  itself  within  the  tube.  At 
first  this  appearance  perplexed  him  ;  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to 
convince  himself  that  the  clould  revealed 
by  the  electric  light  was  also  generated 
by  that  light.  Then  he  felt  that  “  the  ob¬ 
servation  opened  a  new  door  into  that 
region  inaccessible  to  sense,  which  em¬ 
braces  so  much  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  physical  investigator.” 
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Let  ns  read  his  own  description  of  the 
processes  by  which  lie  conceives  the 
cloud  to  be  rendered  visible.  “  To  all 
appearance,”  he  remarks  of  the  tube  in 
which  the  vapor  has  been  introduced, 
“the  tube  is  absolutely  empty.  The  air 
and  the  vapor  are  both  invisible.  We 
w'ill  permit  the  electric  beam  to  play 
upon  this  vapor.  The  lens  of  the  lamp  is 
so  situated  as  to  render  the  beam  slightly 
convergent,  the  focus  being  formed  in 
the  vapor  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
tube.  You  will  notice  that  the  tube  re¬ 
mains  dark  for  a  moment  after  the  turn¬ 
ing  on  of  the  beam,  but  the  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  so  rapid  that  attention  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  mark  this  interval  of  darkness. 
1  ignite  the  lamp ;  the  tube  for  a  moment 
seems  empty ;  but  suddenly  the  beam 
darts  through  a  luminous  white  cloud 
which  has  banished  the  preceding  dark¬ 
ness.  It  has,  in  fact,  shaken  asunder  the 
molecules  of  the  vapor,  and  brought  dowui 
upon  itself  a  shower  of  liquid  particles 
which  cause  it  to  flash  forth  like  a  solid 
luminons  spear.”  “It  ;s  worth  while,” 
he  adds,  “to  mark  how  this  e.vperiment 
illustrates  the  fact  that  however  intense 
a  luminous  beam  may  be,  it  remains  in¬ 
visible  unless  it  has  something  to  shine 
upon.  Space,  though  Traversed  by  the 
rays  from  all  suns  and  all  stars,  is  itself 
unseen.  ‘  Not  even  the  ajther,  which  fills 
space,  and  whose  motions  are  the  light 
of  the  universe,  is  itself  visible.” 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
inquire  how  far  what  we  have  hitherto 
seen  bears  upon  known  facts  respecting 
comets. 

The  light  of  the  sun  shines  upon  all 
parts  of  the  space  which  surrounds  him. 
There  might  be  transparent  vapors  in 
enormous  masses  in  any  ])art  of  that 
space,  sweeping  around  the  sun  with 
motions  of  itirjonceivable  rapidity,  and 
yet  not  a  trace  of  their  existence  would 
be  reve.aled  to  us,  so  long  as  the  sun’s 
rays  were  unable  to  change  those  vapors 
into  clouds.  Such  vapors  would  resem¬ 
ble  those  which  rem.ain  transparent  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  Tyndall’s  elec¬ 
tric  beam.  But  if  vaj)or8  resembling 
those  which  become  transmuted  into  cloud 
under  the  same  action  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  solal*  domain,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  rays  would  render 
them  visible  precisely  as  the  beam  of  the 
electric  lamp  renders  visible  the  “  solid 


luminous  spear”  of  Tyndall’s  experi¬ 
ment.  Here,  then,  the  fact  is  suggested 
as  at  least  possible  that  comets  may  re¬ 
semble  the  clouds  which  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  when  the  electric  light  trans¬ 
mutes  certain  transparent  vapors  into 
visible  clouds. 

And  one  peculiarity  of  comets  accords 
well  with  this  view.  Tyndall  found  that 
when  he  had  reduced  the  amount  of 
transparent  vapor  in  the  tube  to  a 
quantity  bearing  an  indefinitely  minute 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  air  in  the 
same  tube,  the  cloud  still  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  under  the  action  of  the  electric 
light,  but  was  so  exceedingly  delicate  that 
the  faintest  light  seen  through  it  re¬ 
mained  altogether  undimmed.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  comets  present  a 
feature  precisely  corresponding  to  this 
peculiarity  of  Tyndall’s  clouds.  They 
have  been  known  to  pass  over  nebulae  of 
excessive  faintness,  not  only  without  ob¬ 
literating  them,  but  without  appreciably 
diminishing  their  light.  This  is  the  first 
of  the  interesting  series  of  .analogies  on 
which  Professor  Tynd.all’s  theory  of 
comets  has  been  founded. 

According  to  this  view,  then,  we  are 
to  look  upon  a  comet  as  composed  of  a 
vapor  which  the  sun’s  light  is  able  to 
decompose  :  in  fact,  as  an  actinic  cloud 
formed  by  the  sun’s  decomposing  power. 
The  tail  of  the  comet  is  not  matter  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  head,  either  by  some 
power  inherent  in  the  comet,  or  by  the 
repulsive  influence  of  the  sun,  but  is 
matter  precipitated  upon  the  solar 
beams  which  tr.averse  the  cometary  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  must  be  understood,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory,  that  the  comet’s 
atmosphere  extends  not  only  to  the  tail, 
but  to  an  equal  distance  on  every  side 
of  the  comet’s  head.’*'  The  sun’s  rays 

*  I  assume  so,  at  least.  If  Professor  Tyndall 
understands  that  a  solar  beam  after  passing  through 
the  head  of  a  comet  has  the  power  of  forming  visi¬ 
ble  cloudy  matter  in  the  comet’s  atmosphere,  his 
theory,  though  surrounded  by  very  serious  diffi¬ 
culties,  has  a  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  as  some  understand  him,  he  considers  the  tail 
to  consist  of  cloud  formed  as  the  comet  originally 
passed  through  those  regions  where  the  tail  ex¬ 
tends.  and  not  subsequently  decomposed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  screen  formed  by  the  head,  the  theory 
cannot  bo  maintained,  because,  after  passing  peri¬ 
helion,  a  comet  carries  its  tail  in  front  of  it,  that 
is,  in  regions  through  which  it  has  not  yet  passed. 

Note  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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after  passins:  through  the  comet  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  a  power  which  they 
do  not  ordinarily  possess, — the  power, 
namely,  of  drawing  down  upon  them¬ 
selves  from  the  cometary  atmosphere  the 
matter  which  renders  them  visible.  Let 
us  see  how  Professor  Tyndall  accounts 
for  this  new  power. 

The  condensation  to  which  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  visible  cloud  is  due  he  finds 
to  depend  entirely  on  the  action  of  the 
actinic  rays,  and  these  rays  are  absorbed 
in  passing  through  the  vapor.  Light- 
rays  and  heat-rays  have  no  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effects  described.  Nay,  the 
heat-rays  have  the  power  of  dissipating 
the  visible  cloud  when  the  actinic  rays 
are  weakened.  A  sort  of  contest  may 
in  general  be  supposed  to  be  going  on 
between  the  heat-rays  and  the  actinic 
rays ;  and  where  one  or  other  prepon¬ 
derates,  there  visible  cloud  is  absent  or 
present.  Now  Professor  Tyndall  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  head  and  nucleus  of  a 
comet  have  the  power  of  intercepting 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  heat-rays.  Hence, 
in  the  part  of  space  which  is  screened 
by  the  head  and  nucleus,  the  actinic  rays 
are  relatively  more  powerful,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  bring  down  from  the  in- 
terjdanetary  spaces  the  matter  which 
renders  the  tail  visible.  Elsewhere  the 
heat-rays  prevent  the  formation  of  any 
such  visible  cloudy  matter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  theory 
accounts  for  many  facts  which  had 
seemed  very  perplexing.  When  we 
remember  that  many  comets  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun 
with  a  tail  streaming  millions  of  miles 
(in  one  case  two  hundred  millions  of 
miles)  behind  them,  and  after  passing 
perihelion  (in  some  instances  only  a  few 
hours  later),  have  been  seen  with  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  tail  carried  in  front  of 
them,  so  that,  as  Sir  John  Ilerschel  re¬ 
marked,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  tail 
resembles  that  of  a  stick  whirled  around 
by  the  handle,  we  cannot  but  look  with 
satisfaction  on  a  theory  which  promises 
to  remove  so  serious  a  difficulty.  For 
undoubtedly  the  formation  of  a  tail  in 
one  direction,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
vestiges  of  former  tails  which  had  pro¬ 
jected  in  other  directions,  would  be  pro¬ 
cesses  which  might  take  place  with  all 
the  rapidity  with  which  light  flashes 
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through  space,  if  only  Professor  Tyndall’s 
theory  be  true. 

Unfortunately  the  theory  is  surround¬ 
ed  with  many  and  grave  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  cometic 
phenomena  of  which  it  wholly  fails  to 
give  account.  The  formation  of  the  lu¬ 
minous  envelopes  w’hich  the  nucleus 
throws  oflT  as  the  comet  approaches  the 
sun,  is  a  process  which  by  no  means 
takes  place  with  the  rapidity  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall’s  theory  seems  to  require. 

I  would  not  lay  much  stress  on  this  point, 
however.  The  envelopes  are  frequently 
separated  from  the  head  of  the  comet 
by  dark  spaces.  Now  the  cloudy  matter 
existing  imder  the  conditions  described 
by  Professor  Tyndall  might,  as  the 
comet  approached  the  sun,  be  in  part 
converted  by  the  increased  heat  into  in¬ 
visible  vapor.  But  tio  sufficient  reason 
suggests  itself  why  this  vapor,  after  rising 
towards  the  sun,  should  be  reconverted 
into  visible  cloud.  Still  more  perplexing 
(remembering  always  Professor  Tyndall’s 
assumption  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
vapor)  seems  the  repetition  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  often  seen  to  result  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  several  distinct  envelopes. 

Nor  must  we  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  th6  ajqiearance  presented 
during  the  development  of  the  tail  is  as 
though  the  matter  of  the  envelope  were 
being  driven  away  by  some  powerful  re¬ 
pulsive  influence  proceeding  from  the 
sun.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  some 
of  the  drawings  wdiieh  experienced  ob¬ 
servers  have  made  of  comets,  without 
feeling  that  processes  of  considerable 
violence  are  at  work  in  the  formation  of 
the  tail.  I  am  aware  that  appearances 
of  the  sort  are  very  apt  to  be  deceptive, 
and,  therefore,  lay  the  less  stress  upon 
the  evidence  they  afford.  Still  these  ap¬ 
pearances  require  to  be  considered  in 
forming  a  theory  of  comets.  There  is 
nothing  in  Professor  Tyndall’s  theory  to 
afford  any  satisfactory  cx|)lanation  (so 
far  as  I  can  see)  of  the  strange  variety  of 
forms  observed  in  the  heads,  envelopes, 
and  tails  of  comets. 

One  peculiarity  which  Piofessor  Tyn¬ 
dall  considers  he  has  explained,  seems 
to  me  to  bo  wholly  inconsistent  with  his 
theory,  his  explanation*  seeming  to  be 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  as¬ 
tronomical  evidence.  The  “old  tails,” 
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according  to  his  view,  are  dissipated  by 
the  heat-rays,  so  soon  as  these  pass  clear 
of  the  head  towards  the  space  occupied 
by  the  part  of  the  tail  which  is  to  be  dis¬ 
sipated  ;  and  Professor  Tyndall  accounts 
for  the  apparent  bending  towards  the 
end  of  the  tail  as  arising  from  the  finite 
though  small  period  occupied  by  the 
heat-rays  in  travelling  down  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail.  Now  heat-rays  travel  as 
fast  as  light-rays,  and  would,  therefore, 
traverse  the  length  of  a  comet’s  tail  of 
unusually  large  dimensions  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  (in  which  time  light,  as  we 
know,  would  travel  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  miles).  Hence  the  ut¬ 
most  curvature  we  can  allow  the  tail 
from  this  cause  is  such  that  the  direction 
of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  instead  of  pointing 
towards  the  actual  position  of  the  head, 
would  point  to  the  position  the  head  had 
occupied  ten  minutes  before.  Such  a 
deviation  would  be  altogether  inappre¬ 
ciable  (save  in  one  or  two  exceptionable 
instances,  in  which,  however,  the  con¬ 
trary  would  only  hold  for  a  very  brief 
interval  of  time)  ;  yet  we  know  that 
comets’  tails  are  often  curved  in  a  very 
perceptible  matmer,  and  that  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  comet’s  visibility.* 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Benedict 
Prevot  long  ago  suggested  a  view  so 
closely  resembling  Professor  Tyndall’s 
(though  inferior  in  the  all-important  re¬ 
spect  that  it  was  a  mere  speculation,  not 
an  hypothesis  founded  on  observed  rela¬ 
tions)  that  the  same  arguments  available 
against  one  maybe  urged  with  apparent¬ 
ly  e(j[ual  force  against  the  other.  lie 
considered  that  the  head  of  a  comet  is 
converted  by  the  sun’s  heat  into  invisible 
vapor  extending  to  an  enormous  distance 
from  the  head  in  all  directions.  Behind 
the  head  this  vapor  is  cooled,  because  it 
is  sheltered  from  the  sun’s  heat.  It 
therefore  condenses  into  cloud,  which  re¬ 
flects  light,  and  forms  the  comet’s  tail. 
This  cloud  he  assumed  to  be  dissipated 
jirecisely  as  Professor  Tyndall  assumes 
the  old  tails  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  whose  spectro¬ 
scopic  researches  have  given  us  the  first 
real  facts  we  have  obtained  respecting 
the  structure  of  comets,  remarks  that 
Pr6v6t’s  theory  is  “obviously  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  observed  appearances  and 


*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


forms  of  the  tails,  and  especially  with 
the  rays  which  are  frequently  projected  in 
a  direction  dilferent  from  that  of  the  tail, 
with  the  absence  of  tail  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  head,  and  with  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  brightness  of  the  sides  of  the  tail.” 

The  two  last  peculiarities  seem  wholly 
inexplicable  on  Tyndall’s  hypothesis,  and 
therefore  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  first.  I  may  as  well  re¬ 
mark,  however,  that  there  is  a  possibili¬ 
ty  of  explaining  the  existence  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  tails  in  certain  directions,  as  due 
to  the  refi’active  power  which  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  head  may  exert  on  rays  pas¬ 
sing  through  it,  or  we  may  even  suppose 
that  the  brighter  planets  (which  un¬ 
doubtedly  reflect  actinic  rays,  since  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  photograph 
these  bodies)  may  in  certain  cases  have 
caused  these  smaller  tails  by  pouring 
their  rays  through  the  head  of  the  comet 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sun  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  according  to  the  theory, 
though  with  less  energy. 

The  existence  of  subsidiary  tails  or 
multiple  tails  generally  is  indeed  at  least 
as  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  repid- 
sive  force  exerted  by  the  sun,  as  with 
the  “  negative  shadow  ”  theory.  We  can 
understand  that  light  should  be  so  re¬ 
fracted  in  its  passage  through  the  head 
of  a  comet  (with  its  envelopes  within 
envelopes  and  central  spherical  nucleus) 
as  to  be  sent  off,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  head  on  which  it  fell,  in  the 
various  directions  actiially  observed  in 
several  instances ;  whereas  a  repulsive 
action  exerted  by  the  sun  on  the  matter 
thrown  off  front  the  head  seems  wholly 
inconsistent  with  subsidiary  tails  stretch¬ 
ing  directly  from  the  comet’s  head  at  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  principal  tail. 

That  the  luminous  envelopes  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  or  reflecting  certain 
rays  and  suffering  others  to  pass  through 
them  is  accordant  with  observation.  It 
is  certain,  for  instance,  that  the  brilliant 
comet  called  Donali’s  (which  appeared 
in  1858)  did  not  reflect  the  actinic  rays, 
since  Mr.  De  la  Rue  was  unable  to  pho¬ 
tograph  this  oVyect.  He  exposed  a  sen¬ 
sitized  collodion  plate  to  the  action  of 
the  comet’s  light,  in  the  focus  of  his  13- 
inch  reflector,  for  three  minutes,  with¬ 
out  obtaining  the  slightest  trace  of  an 
image,  though  a  small  star  which  haf). 
pened  to  be  close  to  the  comet  left  its 
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impression  twice  over  (the  clockwork 
having  received  a  slight  disturbance). 
And  again,  after  exposure  for  fifteen 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  faint  lumi¬ 
nosity  of  the  sky  had  appreciably  af- 
feote<l  the  collodion  plate,  the  comet  ob¬ 
stinately  refused  to  leave  any  trace  of 
its  figure.  We  see  then  that  in  this  case 
(and  doubtless  in  many  others  if  not  in 
all  cases)  the  actinic  r.ays  passed  freely 
through  the  matter  which  reflected  the 
light- waves  to  us  and  so  rendered  the 
comet  visible. 

We  must  not  forget  the  evidence 
which  the  spectroscope  has  afforded  re¬ 
specting  the  structure  of  comets.  We 
have  learned,  by  means  of  Mr.  Huggins's 
observations  with  this  instrument,  th.at 
the  nucleus  of  a  comet  consists  (at  least 
m  every  case  yet  observed)  of  self-lumi¬ 
nous  gas.  In  one  case  it  has  even  been 
found  possible  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  gas,  and  thus  w'e  are  able 
to  pronounce  that  Winnecke’s  comet 
(which  apiHjared  last  year)  consists  of 
the  luminous  vapor  of  carbon.  Tlie 
ooma,  that  is  the  faint  light  around  the 
nucleus,  is  found,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
shine  in  part  by  refletling  solar  light.  Of 
the  tails  of  comets  we  have  as  yet  learned 
nothing,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  ap- 
I>earance  of  a  brilliant  and  long-tailed 
comet  before  hoping  for  definite  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  nature  of  these  ap¬ 
pendages. 

Another  fict  which  must  not  be  left 
out  of  consideration  in  forming  a  theory 
of  comets,  is  that  which  was  discovered 
in  1866-67  by  the  united  labors  of  Peters, 
Tempel,  Schiaparelli,  Adams,  and  Lever- 
rier,  but  must  be  held  to  be  more  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  name  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adams  than  with  that  of  any  other 
astronomer.  I  refer  to  the  remarkable 
correlation  between  comets  and  meteor- 
systems,  according  to  which  meteoric 
bodies  are  found  to  travel  in  the  same 
orbits  as  certain  comets.  How  it  comes 
about  that  the  track  of  vaporous  bodies 
like  the  comets  should  be  followed  by 
numbers  of  minute  solid  bodies  such  as 
the  meteors,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  ill  the  present  state  of  our  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  comets.  But  no 
theory  of  comets  can  be  considered  com¬ 
plete  in  which  this  relation  is  led  unac¬ 
counted  for. 

It  is  evident  that  he  who  would  form 


a  consistent  and  s.alisfactory  theory  of 
comets  will  have  no  easy  task.  In  the 
absence  of  definite  information  on  many 
points,  it  seems  at  present  even  hopeless 
to  attack  the  question.  Doubtless,  as 
]Mr.  Huggins  has  remarked,  “  we  must 
wait  for  further  jiositivc  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  cometary  phenomena,  until 
the  searching  method  of  .analysis  by  the 
prism  can  be  .applied  to  the  series  of 
changes  presented  by  a  brilliant  comet.” 
Then  we  require  further  knowledge 
res|)ecting  the  relation  between  meteors 
and  comets,  and  betwe<*n  both  these 
classes  of  bodies  and  that  stnange  phe¬ 
nomenon  the  zodiacal  light,  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  which  w'ill  be  found,  I  venture  to 
predict,  to  be  much  more  intimately 
associated  with  cometic  phenomena  thim 
is  at  present  commonly  supposed.  Yet, 
ag.ain,  we  must  make  an  approach  to¬ 
wards  mastering  the  relations  which  exist 
betw’een  the  sun’s  action  as  a  centre  of 
many  forms  of  force,  and  the  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  looking  upon 
these  phenomena  as  indic.ative  of  pro¬ 
cesses  w'hicli  affect  the  whole  solar 
domain.  When  we  rememlier  that  the 
ap|>earance  of  intensely  brilliant  light- 
patches  on  the  sun’s  orb  has  been  found 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  instantaneous 
thrill  of  the  whole  m.agnetic  frame  of  the 
earth,  presently  followed  by  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  auror.al  lights  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  we  recognize  the  action  of  solar 
influences  which  mu.st  be  capable  of 
largely  aflecting  such  bodies  as  the 
comets. 

But,  ag.ain,  in  forming  a  theory  of 
comets,  account  must  be  taken  of  every 
phenomenon  of  importance  which  these 
borlies  have  exhibited  to  the  telescopic 
observer.  The  jets  of  light  which  the 
nucleus  seems  to  throw  out  tovrards  the 
sun,  the  mode  in  which  the  envelopes 
are  formed  around  the  head,  the  |>eculiar 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  across  the 
breadth  of  the  tail,  the  dark  sf>ace  be¬ 
hind  the  he<a<l,  the  strange  configuration 
of  the  tail,  and  the  occurrence  of  multi¬ 
ple,  and  sometimes  even  of  abnormal 
tails,  must  all  be  taken  fully  into  ac¬ 
count.  The  yet  more  jrerplexing  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  breaking  up  of  a  comet 
into  two  distinct  comets,  each  w'ith  its 
own  nucleus,  coma,  and  tail,  and  even — 
if  ancient  records  can  be  tru.sted — the 
formation  of  a  multiple  system  of  comet 
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out  of  a  single  comet,  must  also  be  inter¬ 
preted.  And  many  other  matters,  which 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  upon  here, 
must  be  explained  satisfactorily  before 
any  theory  of  comets  can  take  its  place 
in  the  rank  of  physical  truths. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  remark  tluit  it 
would  be  unfair  to  form  an  estimate  of 
Professor  Tyndall’s  views,  or  at  any  rate 
to  decide  finally  on  their  value,  until  he 
has  had  time  to  arrange  atid  co-ordinate 
them  with  reference  to  all  the  facts 
wliieh  lie  at  his  disposal.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  and  he  doubtless  would  be  the 
last  to  sup]>ose,  that  a  discovery  so  re¬ 
cently  made  as  the  one  on  which  the 
theory  is  founded,  should  in  a  moment 
remove  all  the  difficulties,  and  reconcile 
all  the  incongruities  presented  by  comet¬ 
ary  phenomena.  If  we  were  to  estimate 
the  theory  as  at  present  exhibited,  we 
could  hardly  look  upon  it  (based  though 
it  be  on  observ’ed  facts)  as  other  than  a 
highly  ingenious  speculation.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  I  look  upon  the  views  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  has  brought  before  the 
scientific  world,  as  affording  promise  of 
further  researches  on  the  same  subject, 
and  that  such  researches,  made  by  such 
a  physicist  as  Professor  Tyndall,  cannot 
fail  to  bear  useful  fruit,  that  I  have  dealt 
at  length  with  views  which,  however 
ingenious,  must  be  looked  upon  at  pres¬ 
ent  as  speculative.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  also,  that  astronomers  have  not 
been  so  successful  in  theorizing  respect¬ 
ing  comets,  that  they  can  claim  (or  afford) 


to  reject  the  assistance  which  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  living  physicists  is  offer¬ 
ing  them  in  the  treattnent  of  a  question 
which  they  have  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  considering  as  peculiarly  their 
own. 

Note. — Since  the  above  pages  were 
written.  Professor  Tyndall  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  his  theory.  The  only 
jioints  necessary  to  be  referred  to  are — 
first,  the  fact  that  the  comet’s  atmos- 
])here  is  assumed  to  extend  all  round  the 
head  to  a  distance  exceeding  the  tail’s 
length  ;  secondly,  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  tail  is  rendered  apparent  (or  formed, 
we  may  say)  m.ay  be  comparatively  slow 
or  practically  Instantaneous;  thirdly,  tliat 
the  same  is  held  to  be  true  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  old  tails  are  destroyed.  The 
first  point  involves  this  difficulty,  that 
some  of  the  long-tailed  comets  would, 
according  to  that  view,  have  h  id  atmos- 
pheres  surrounding  and  including  the 
sun  and  all  the  planets  within  the  orbit 
of  Mars.  The  other  two  points  also 
involve  serious  difficulties,  although  ob¬ 
viously  necessary  to  the  theory.  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that,  instead  of 
presenting  an  appearance  as  of  streams 
proceeding  from  the  head,  comets’  tails 
ought,  in  many  inst.ances  (according  to 
these  views),  to  exhibit  the  jffienomenon 
of  transverse  streaks,  since  the  “direction 
of  formation  ”  of  the  tail’s  end  would  be 
different  from  the  direction  of  the  tail 
itself  in  that  part  of  its  length. 


Corohin 

THE  EXECUTION  BY  HARA-KIRI. 

[by  ALOEIWOS  BEttTIlAM  MITFORI),  SECRETARY  TO  H.U.’s  LEGATION  IN  iAPAN.] 


I  WAS  sent  officially  to  witness  the  ex¬ 
ecution  by  Hara-Kiri  *  (self-immolation 
by  disembowellin"),  of  Taki  Zenzaburo, 
the  officer  of  the  Prince  of  Bizen.  He 
it  was  who  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the 
foreign  settlement  at  Hiogo.  As  the 
Hara-Kiri  is  one  of  the  Japanese  customs 
which  has  excited  the  greatest  curiosity 
in  Europe,  although,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  never  hitherto  been  wit¬ 
nessed  by  foreigners,  it  has  seemed  little 


•  Jf'ira  Kiri  from  hara,  the  belly ;  and  kiri,  root 
form  of  kim,  to  cut. 


better  than  a  fable,  I  will  relate  what 
occurred. 

Tlie  ceremony,  which  was  ordered  by 
the  Mikado  himself,  took  place  at  10.30 
at  night  in  the  Temple  of  Seiguknji,  the 
head  quartei’s  of  the  Satsuma  troops  at 
I liogo.  A  witness  was  sent  from  each  of 
the  foreign  legations.  We  were  seven 
foreigners  in  all. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  temple  by 
officers  of  the  Princes  of  Satsuma  and 
Choshiu.  Although  the  ceremony  w’as 
to  be  conducted  in  the  most  private 
manner,  the  casual  remarks  which  we 
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overheard  in  the  streets,  and  a  crowd 
lining  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
temple,  showed  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  little  ititerest  to  the  public.  The 
courtyard  of  the  temple  presented  a 
most  picturesque  sight;  it  w'as  crowded 
with  soldiers  standing  about  in  knots 
round  large  fires,  which  threw  a  dim 
flickering  ligiH  over  the  heavy  eaves  and 
quaint  gable-ends  of  the  sacred  buildings. 
We  were  showm  into  an  inner  room 
where  we  were  to  wait  until  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ceremony  was  completed  : 
in  the  next  room  to  us  were  the  high 
Japanese  officers.  After  a  long  interval, 
which  seemed  doubly  long  from  the  si¬ 
lence  which  prevailed,  Ito  Shunske,  the 
provisional  Governor  of  Ulogo,  came  and 
took  down  our  names,  and  informed  us 
that  seven  kenshi,  sheriffs  or  witnesses, 
would  attend  on  the  part  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  He  and  another  officer  represented 
the  Mikado ;  two  captains  of  Satsuma’s 
infantry,  and  two  of  Choshiu’s,  with  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Prince  of  Bizen,  the 
clan  of  the  condemned  man,  completed 
the  number,  which  was  probably  arran¬ 
ged  in  order  to  tally  with  that  of  the 
foreigners.  Ito  Shunske  further  in¬ 
quired  whether  we  wished  to  put  any 
questions  to  the  prisoner.  We  replied 
ill  the  negative. 

A  further  delay  then  ensued,  after 
which  we  were  invited  to  follow'  the 
Japanese  w'itnesses  into  the  hondo  or 
main  hall  of  the  temple,  where  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  to  be  performed.  It  w’as  an 
im|X)sing  scene.  A  large  hall  with  a  high 
roof  supported  by  dark  pillars  of  wood. 
From  the  ceiling  hung  a  profusion  of 
those  huge  gilt  lamps  and  ornaments 
peculiar  to  Buddhist  temples.  In  front 
of  the  high  altar,  where  the  floor, 
covered  with  beautiful  white  mats,  is 
raised  some  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
ground,  was  laid  a  rug  of  scarlet  felt. 
T.all  candles  placed  at  regular  intervals 
gave  out  a  dim  mysterious  light,  just 
sufficient  to  let  all  the  proceedings  be 
seen.  The  seven  Japanese  took  their 
places  on  the  left  of  tne  raised  floor,  the 
seven  foreigners  on  the  right.  No  other 
person  was  present. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  of 
anxious  suspense,  Taki  Zenzaburo,  a  stal¬ 
wart  man  thirty-two  years  of  age,  with  a 
noble  air,  walked  into  the  hall  attired  in 
his  dress  of  ceremony,  with  the  peculiar 


hempen  cloth  wings  which  are  worn  on 
great  occasions,  lie  was  accompanieil 
by  a  kaishakic  and  three  officers,  who 
wore  the  zimbaori  or  war  surcoat  w’ith 
gold-tissue  facings.  The  word  kaishitku, 
it  should  be  observed,  is  one  to  which 
our  word  executioner  is  no  equivalent 
term.  The  office  is  that  of  a  gentleman  : 
in  many  cases  it  is  performed  by  a  kins¬ 
man  or  friend  of  the  condemned,  and 
the  relation  between  them  is  rather  that 
of  principal  and  second  than  that  of  vic¬ 
tim  and  executioner.  In  this  instance 
the  kaishaku  w  as  a  pupil  of  Taki  Zen¬ 
zaburo,  and  was  selected  by  the  friends 
of  the  latter  from  among  their  own 
number  for  his  skill  in  swordsmanship. 

With  the  kaishaku  on  his  left  hand, 
Taki  Zenzaburo  advanced  slowly  towards 
the  Jaj^anese  witnesses,  and  the  two 
bowed  before  them,  then  drawing  near  to 
the  foreigners  they  saluted  us  in  the  same 
way,  perhaps  even  with  more  deference : 
in  each  case  the  8.aiutation  w'as  ceremo¬ 
niously  returned.  Slowly,  and  with 
great  dignity,  the  condemned  man 
mounted  on  the  raised  floor,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  high  altar  twice,  and 
seated  *  himself  on  the  felt  carpet  with 
his  back  to  the  high  altar,  the  kaishaku 
crouching  on  his  left-hand  side.  One  of 
the  three  attendant  officers  then  came 
forward  bearing  a  stand  of  the  kind  used 
in  temples  for  offerings,  on  which,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  paper,  lay  the  wakizashi,  the  short 
sword  or  dirk  of  the  .lapanese,  nine 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  point 
and  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  razor’s. 
This  he  handed,  prostrating  himself,  to 
the  condemned  man,  who  received  it 
reverently,  raising  it  to  his  hea<l  with 
both  hands,  and  placed  it  in  front  of 
himself. 

After  another  profound  obeisance, 
Taki  Zenzaburo,  in  a  voice  which  be¬ 
trayed  just  so  much  emotion  and  hesita¬ 
tion  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  is  making  a  painful  confession,  but 
with  no  sign  of  fear  either  in  his  face  or 
manner,  spoke  as  follows : — 

“  I,  and  I  alone,  unwarrantably  gave 
the  order  to  fire  on  the  foreignei-s  at 

*  Seated  himself — that  is,  in  the  Japanese  fash¬ 
ion,  his  knees  and  toes  touching  the  ground,  and 
his  body  resting  on  his  heels.  lu  this  position, 
which  is  one  of  respect,  he  remaiaed  until  his 
death. 
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Kobe,  and  again  as  they  tried  to  escape. 
For  this  crime  I  disembowel  myself,  and 
I  beg  you  who  are  present  to  do  me  the 
honor  of  witnessing  the  act.” 

Bowing  once  more,  the  speaker  allow¬ 
ed  his  upper  garments  to  slip  down  to 
his  girdle,  and  remained  naked  to  the 
waist.  Carefully,  according  to  custom, 
he  tucked  his  sleeves  under  his  knees  to 
prevent  himself  from  falling  backwards, 
tor  a  noble  Japanese  gentleman  should 
die  falling  forwards.  Deliberately,  with 
a  steady  hand,  he  took  the  dirk  that  lay 
before  him;  he  looked  at  it  wistfully, 
almost  affectionately ;  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  the 
last  time,  and  then,  stabbing  himself 
deeply  below  the  waist  on  the  left-hand 
side,  he  drew  it  slowly  across  to  the 
right  side,  and  turning  the  dirk  in  the 
wound,  gave  a  slight  cut  upwards. 
During  this  sickeningly  painful  opera¬ 
tion  he  never  moved  a  muscle  of  his 
face.  When  he  drew  out  the  dirk  he 
leaned  forward  and  stretched  out  his 
neck ;  an  expression  of  pain  for  the 
first  time  crossed  his  face,  but  he  uttered 
no  sound.  At  that  moment  the  kaishahtt, 
who,  still  crouching  by  his  side,  had 
been  keenly  watching  his  every  move¬ 
ment,  sprang  to  his  feet,  poised  his 
sword  for  a  second  in  the  air ;  there  was 
a  flash,  a  heavy,  ugly  thud,  a  crashing 
fall ;  with  one  blow  the  head  had  been 
severed  from  the  body. 

A  dead  silence  followed,  broken  only 
by  the  hideous  noise  of  the  blood  gush¬ 
ing  out  of  the  inert  heap  before  us,  which 
but  a  moment  before  had  been  a  brave 
and  chivalrous  man.  It  was  horrible. 

The  kaishaku  made  a  low  bow,  wiped 
his  sword,  and  retired  from  the  raised 
floor;  and  the  stained  dirk  was  solemnly 
borne  away,  a  bloody  proof  of  the  exe¬ 
cution. 

The  tw’O  representatives  of  the  Mikado 
then  left  their  places,  and  crossing  over 
to  where  the  foreign  witnesses  sat,  called 
us  to  witness  that  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  Taki  Zenzaburo  had  been  faithfully 
carried  out.  The  ceremony  being  at  an 
end,  we  left  the  temple. 

The  ceremony,  to  which  the  place  and 
the  hour  gave  an  additional  solemnity, 
was  characterized  throughout  by  that 
extreme  dignity  and  punctiliousness 
which  arc  the  distinctive  marks  of  the 
proceedings  of  Japanese  gentlemen  o. 


rank ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  this 
fact,  because  it  carries  m  ith  it  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  dead  man  was  indeed 
the  officer  who  had  committed  the  crime, 
and  no  substitute.  While  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  terrible  scene,  it  was 
impossible  at  the  same  time  not  to  be 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  firm  and 
manly  bearing  of  the  sufferer,  and  of  the 
nerve  with  which  the  kaishaku  perform¬ 
ed  his  last  duty  to  his  master.  Nothing 
could  more  strongly  show  the  force  of 
education.  The  samurai,  or  gentleman 
of  the  military  class,  from  his  earliest 
years  learns  to  look  upon  the  Hara-Kiri 
as  a  ceremony  in  which  some  day  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  play  a  part  as  prin¬ 
cipal  or  second.  In  old-fasliioned  fami¬ 
lies,  which  hold  to  the  traditions  of  an¬ 
cient  chivalry,  the  child  is  instructed  in 
the  rite  and  familiarized  with  the  idea 
as  an  honorable  expiation  of  crime  or 
blotting-out  of  disgrace.  If  the  hour 
comes,  he  is  prepared  for  it,  and  bravely 
faces  an  ordeal  which  early  training  has 
robbed  of  half  its  horrors.  In  what 
other  country  in  the  world  does  a  man 
leara  that  the  last  tribute  of  affection 
which  he  may  have  to  pay  to  his  best 
friend  may  be  to  act  as  his  executioner? 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  we  have  heard 
that,  before  his  entry  into  the  fatal  hall, 
Taki  Zenzaburo  called  round  him  all 
those  of  his  own  clan  Avho  were  present, 
many  of  whom  had  carried  out  his  order 
to  fire,  and  addressing  them  in  a  short 
6|K*ech,  acknowledgea  the  heinousness 
of  his  crime  and  the  justice  of  his  sen¬ 
tence,  and  warned  them  solemnly  to 
avoid  any  rei»etition  of  attacks  upon 
foreigners.  They  were  also  addressed 
by  the  officers  of  the  Mikado,  who  urged 
them  to  bear  no  ill-will  against  us  on 
account  of  the  fate  of  their  fellow-clans¬ 
man.  They  declared  that  they  enter¬ 
tained  no  such  feeling. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
it  would  have  been  politic  for  the  foreign 
representatives  at  the  last  monient  to 
have  interceded  for  the  life  of  Taki  Zen¬ 
zaburo.  The  question  is  believed  to  have 
been  debated  among  the  representatives 
themselves.  My  own  belief  is  that  mercy, 
although  it  might  have  produced  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  among  the  more  civilized 
clans,  would  have  been  mistaken  for 
weakness  and  fear  by  those  wilder  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  not  yet  a  personal  know- 
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ledge  of  foreigners.  The  offence — an 
3tt:tck  upon  tlie  flags  and  subjects  of 
all  the  Treaty  Powers,  which  lack  of  skill, 
not  of  will,  alone  prevented  from  ending 
in  an  universal  massacre — was  the  grav¬ 
est  that  has  been  committed  upon  for¬ 
eigners  since  their  residence  in  Japan. 
Death  w.as  undoubtedly  deserved,  and 
the  form  chosen  was  in  Japanese  eyes 
merciful  and  yet  judicial.  The  crime 
iniglit  lijive  involved  a  war,  and  cost 
hundreds  of  lives;  it  was  wiped  out  by 
one  death.  I  believe  that,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Japan  as  well  as  in  our  own,  the 
course  pursued  was  wise,  and  it  was 
very  satisfactory  to  mo  to  find  that 
one  of  the  ablest  Japanese  ministers. 
Goto  Shojiio,  with  whom  I  had  a  discus¬ 
sion  upon  the  subject,  was  quite  of  my 
opinion. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara- 
Kiri  appear  to  vary  slightly  in  detail  in 
different  parts  of  Japan  ;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  memorandum  upon  the  subject  of 
the  rite,  as  it  is  practised  at  Yeddo, 
clearly  establishes  its  judicial  character. 
I  translated  it  from  a  paper  drawn  up 
for  me  by  a  Japanese  who  was  able  to 
speak  of  what  he  had  seen  himself.  Three 
different  ceremonies  are  described  : — 

Ist.  Ceremonies  observed  .at  the  Hara- 
Kiri  of  a  Hatamoto  (|)etty  noble  of  the 
Tycoon’s  court)  in  j)ri8on.  This  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  secrecy.  Six  mats 
are  spread  in  a  large  courtyard  of  the 
prison ;  an  oinetsuJ^,  (officer  whose  du¬ 
ties  appear  to  consist  in  the  surveillance 
of  other  officers),  assisted  by  two  other 
ometsukh  of  the  second  and  third  class, 
acts  as  kenshi  or  sheriflT,  and  sits  in  front 
of  the  mats.  The  condemned  man,  at¬ 
tired  in  his  dress  of  ceremony,  and  wear¬ 
ing  his  wings  of  hempen  cloth,  sits  in 
the  centre  of  the  mats.  At  e.ach  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  mats  sits  a  prison 
official.  Two  officers  of  the  Governor 
of  the  city  act  as  kaishaku  (executioners 
or  seconds),  and  take  their  place,  one  on 
the  right  h.and,  and  the  other  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  condemned.  The  kai- 
shaku  on  the  left  side,  announcing  his 
name  and  surname,  says,  bowing,  “  I 
have  the  honor  to  act  as  a  kaishaku  to 
you ;  have  you  ai^  last  wishes  to  con¬ 
fide  to  me  ?  ”  The  condemned  man 
thanks  him,  and  accepts  the  ofifer  or  not, 
as  the  case  may  be.  He  then  bows  to 
the  slierifir,  and  a  wooden  dirk  nine  and 
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a  h.alf  inches  long  is  placed  before  him 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet,  wrapped  in 
paper  and  Iving  on  a  stand  such  as  is 
used  for  offerings  in  temples.  As  he 
reaches  forward  to  take  the  wooden 
sword  and  stretches  out  his  neck,  the 
kaishaku  on  his  left-hand  side  draws  his 
sword  and  strikes  off  his  head.  The 
kaishaku  on  the  right-hand  side  takes 
^  the  head  and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff. 
Ttie  body  is  given  to  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  for  burial.  His  property  is 
confisc-ated. 

2d.  Tlie  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
Hara-Kiri  of  a  daimio's  retainer.  When 
the  retainer  of  a  daimio  is  condemned  to 
perform  the  Hara-Kiri,  four  mats  are 
placed  in  the  yard  of  the  yashkiki  or 
palace.  The  condemned  man,  dressed 
m  his  robes  of  ceremony,  and  wearing 
his  wings  of  hempen  cloth,  sits  in  the 
centre.  An  officer  acts  as  sherift’,  Avith 
a  sub-sheriff  under  him.  Two  oflicers, 
who  act  as  kaishaku,  are  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  condemned  man  ;  four 
officers  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
mats.  The  kaishaku,  as  in  the  former 
case,  offers  to  execute  the  last  wishes  of 
the  condemned.  A  dirk  nine  and  a  half 
inches  long  is  placed  before  him  on  a 
stand.  In  this  c.ase  the  dirk  is  a  real 
dirk,  which  the  man  takes  and  stabs  him¬ 
self  with  on  the  left  side,  below  the 
navel,  drawing  it  across  to  the  right  side. 
At  this  moment,  when  he  leans  forward 
in  pain,  the  kaishaku  on  the  left-hand 
side  ents  off  his  head.  The  kaishaku 
on  the  right-hand  side  takes  «^the  head, 
and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff.  The  l)ody  is 
given  to  the  relations  for  burial.  In  most 
cases  the  property  of  the  deceased  is 
confiscated. 

3d.  Self-immolation  of  a  daimio  on 
account  of  disgrace.  When  a  daimio 
has  been  guilty  of  treason  or  offended 
.against  the  Tycoon,*  inasmuch  as  the 
family  is  disgraced,  and  an  apology  could 
neither  be  offered  nor  accepted,  the  of¬ 
fending  daimio  disembowels  himself.  Call¬ 
ing  his  councillors  around  him,  he  confides 
to  them  his  hast  will  and  testament  for 
transmission  to  the  Tycoon.  Theii, 
clothing  himself  in  his  court  dress,  he 
disembowels  himself,  and  cuts  his  own 


*  The  events  of  the  last  three  months  have  ren¬ 
dered  treason  against  the  Tycoon  a  thing  of  the 
pasu 
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throat.  Ills  couDcillors  then  report  tlie 
matter  to  the  Government,  and  a  coroner 
is  sent  to  invesiigate  it.  To  him  the  re¬ 
tainers  hand  the  last  tvill  and  testament 
of  their  lord,  and  he  takes  it  to  the 
Goropii  (Ist  Council),  who  transmit  it  to 
the  Tycoon.  If  the  offence  has  l)een 
heinous,  such  as  would  involve  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  family,  by  the  clemency  of 
the  Tycoon,  half  the  projterty  may  be 
confiscated,  and  half  returned  to  the 
heir;  if  the  offence  is  trivial,  the  pro- 
pei  ty  is  inherited  intact  by  the  heir,  and 
the  family  do  not  suffer. 

In  all  cases  where  the  criminal  disem¬ 
bowels  himself  of  his  own  accord  wiih- 
out  condemnation  and  without  investi¬ 
gation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  defend  himself,  the  offence  is  consider¬ 
ed  as  non-proven,  and  the  i)roperty  is 
not  eonfisciited. 

There  are  many  stories  on  record  of 
extraordinary  heroism  being  displayed  in 
the  Hara-Kiri.  The  case  of  a  young 
fellow,  only  twenty  years  old,  of  the 
Chosliin  clan,  which  was  told  me  the 
other  day  by  an  eye-witness,  deserves 
mention  as  a  marvellous  instance  of  de¬ 


termination.  Not  content  with  giving 
himself  the  one  necessary  cut,  he  slashed 
himself  thrice  horizontally  and  twice 
vertically.  Then  he  stabbed  himself  in 
the  throat  until  the  dirk  protruded  on 
the  other  side,  with  its  sharp  edge  to  the 
front;  setting  his  teeth  in  one  supreme 
effort,  he  drove  the  knife  forward  with 
both  hands  through  his  throat,  and  fell 
dead. 

One  more  story  and  I  have  done.  The 
Tycoon,  beaten  on  every  side,  and  hav¬ 
ing  fled  ignominiously  to  Yeddo,  is  said 
to  have  determined  to  fight  no  more,  but 
to  yield  everything.  A  member  of  his 
second  council  went  to  him  and  said, 
“  Sir,  the  only  way’  for  you  now  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  honor  of  the  family  of  Tokn- 
gawa  is  to  disembowel  yourself ;  and  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  am  sincere  and  dis- 
iniere8te<l  in  what  I  say,  I  am  here  ready 
to  disembowel  myself  with  you.”  The 
Tycoon  flew  into  a  great  rage,  saying 
that  he  would  listen  to  no  such  nonsense, 
and  left  the  room,  llis  faithful  retainer, 
to  prove  his  honesty,  retired  to  another 
part  of  the  castle,  and  solemnly  performed 
the  Hara-Kiri. 


Macmillan  I  Mai^ine. 
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PAST  L 

A  LITTLE  higher  up  the  river,  but  almost 
opposite  to  the  huge  mass  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  lies  a  broken,  irregular 
pile  of  buildings,  at  whose  angle,  look¬ 
ing  out  over  'I'hatnes,  is  one  gray  wea¬ 
therbeaten  tower.  Tlie  broken  pile  is 
the  archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Lambeth ; 
the  gray  weatherbeaten  building  is  its 
Lollards’  Tower.  From  this  tower  the 
mansion  itself  stretches  in  a  varied  line 
to  the  east,  chapel  and  guard-room  and 
gallery  and  the  stately  buildings  of  the 
new  house  looking  out  on  the  terrace 
and  the  garden,  while  the  Great  Hall, 
in  which  the  library  has  now  found  a 
home,  is  the  low  picturesque  building 
which  reaches  southward  along  the  river 
to  the  gate. 

The  story  of  each  of  these  spots  will 
interweave  itself  with  the  thread  of  our 
narrative  as  we  proceed;  but  I  would 


warn  my  readers  .at  the  outset  that  my 
aim  is  strictly  indicated  by  the  title  of 
these  papers,  and  that  I  do  not  purpose 
to  trace  the  history  of  Lambeth  in  itself, 
or  to  attempt  any  architectural  or  pictu¬ 
resque  description  of  the  place.  What 
I  attempt  is  simply  to  m.ark,  in  incident 
after  incident  which  has  occurred  within 
its  w’alls,  the  relation  of  the  Hotise  to 
the  Primates  whom  it  has  sheltered  for 
seven  hundred  years,  and  through  them 
to  the  literary,  the  ecclesiastical,  the 
political  history  of  the  realm. 

Nothing  illustrates  the  last  of  these 
relations  better  than  the  site  itself. 

In  the  new  course  of  national  history 
which  opened  with  the  Conquest,  the 
Church  w.as  in  truth  c.alled  to  play  a  part 
greater  than  she  had  ever  known  before. 
Hitherto,  the  Archbishop  had  been  simply 
the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  order — re¬ 
presentative  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
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forces  on  which  government  was  based. 
The  Conquest,  the  cessation  of  the  great 
\Viten.agemots  in  which  the  n.uion  had 
found  a  voice,  turned  him  into  the  Tri¬ 
bune  of  the  People,  Foreigner  though 
he  might  be,  it  was  the  Primate’s  part 
to  speak  for  the  conquered  race  the 
words  it  could  no  longer  utter.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  permanent  leader  (to  borrow 
modern  phrase)  of  a  Constitutional  Op¬ 
position  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  older 
religious  forties  which  he  wiehled,  he 
wiehled  a  popular  .and  democratic  force 
which  held  the  new  King  .and  the  new 
Baronage  in  check.  It  w.as  he  who  re- 
ceiveil  from  the  sovereign  whom  he 
crowned  the  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
rule  not  by  his  own  will,  but  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  realm.  It  was 
his  to  call  on  the  people  to  declare 
whether  they  chose  him  for  their  king, 
to  receive  the  thundered  “  Ay,  ay,”  to 
place  the  priestly  unction  on  shoulder 
and  breast,  the  roy.al  crown  on  brow. 
To  w'alch  over  the  observance  of  the 
covenant  of  that  solemn  day,  to  raise 
obedience  .and  order  into  religions  duties, 
to  uphold  the  custom  .and  law  of  the 
realm  against  personal  tyranny,  to  guard 
amid  the  darkness  and  brutality  of  the 
age  those  interests  of  religion,  of  moral¬ 
ity,  of  intellectual  life  w’hich  as  yet  lay 
peacefully  together  beneath  the  wing  of 
the  Church, — this  was  the  political  office 
of  the  Primate  in  the  new  order  which 
the  CoiKjuest  created,  and  it  was  this 
office  which  expressed  itself  in  the  site 
of  the  house  that  fronted  the  King’s 
house  over  Thames. 

From  the  days  of  Anselm  to  the  days 
of  Stephen  Langton,  Lambeth  fronted 
Westminster  as  the  Archbishop  fronted 
the  King.  Synod  met  over  against 
Council ;  the  clerical  court  of  the  one 
ruler  rivalled  in  splendor,  in  actual  influ¬ 
ence,  the  baronial  court  of  the  other. 
There  was  a  constitutional  significance 
in  the  choice  of  such  a  spot  as  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Primate,  .as  there  was  a 
significance  in  the  date  at  which  the 
choice  wiis  made.  So  long  as  the  noliti-. 
cal  head  of  the  English  people,  as  Alfred 
or  Aihelstan  or  Eadgar,  ruled  from 
Winchester,  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
English  people  was  content  to  rule  from 
Canterbury.  It  w.as  when  the  piety  of 
tlie  Confessor  and  the  political  prescience 
of  his  Norman  successors  brought  the 


Kings  fin.ally  to  Westminster  that  the 
Archbishops  were  permanently  drawn 
to  their  suffragan’s  m.anor-house  at  Lam¬ 
beth. 

For  more  than  a  century  of  our  his¬ 
tory  the  great  powers  which  together 
were  to  make  up  the  England  of  the 
future  lay  marshalled  thus  over  against 
each  other  on  either  side  the  w'ater. 
The  first  event  in  the  annals  of  their 
new  abode  illustrates  the  nobleness  of 
the  part  which  during  this  interv.al  the 
Primates  were  called  upon  to  play. 
From  the  moment  of  his  accession  it 
had  been  the  .aim  of  the  hast  Norman 
king  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  by  the  fusion  of  conquerors  and 
conquered.  Of  this  fusion  Henry,  in 
the  outset  of  his  reign,  resolved  himself 
to  be  the  type ;  and,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
taunting  Baronage,  the  King  chose  a 
girl  of  English  blood  for  his  wife.  He 
had  defied  the  h.atred  of  caste,  but  a 
j>ower  yet  stronger  than  c.aste-hatred 
interfered  to  forbid  the  banns.  The  .ago 
was  at  he.art  a  religious  one,  and  political 
p.arty-splrit  veiled  itself,  not  for  the  first 
time  or  the  last,  umler  religious  forms. 
The  girl,  it  was  whispered,  was  a  mm 
of  Wilton  ;  from  childhood  men  had  seen 
her  veiled  among  the  sisterhood.  The 
very  thought  of  such  a  marriage  was 
sacrilege  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  even 
Henry  was  forced  to  wait  the  coming  of 
the  one  man,  the  wisdom  and  purity  of 
whose  judgment  none  could  question. 
Anselm  was  hardly  back  in  England 
before  Matilda  stood  in  his  presence  at 
Lambeth,  telling  her  tale  in  words  whoso 
passionate  earnestness  still  breathes 
through  the  formal  page  of  Secretary 
Eadmer.  It  was  a  t.ale  that  painted 
vividly  the  wreck  of  morals  and  of  law 
during  the  actu.al  progress  of  the  Con¬ 
quest.  Daughter  as  she  was  of  the 
Scottish  king,  and  sheltered  as  it  seemed 
by  her  childish  years  and  the  sanctities 
of  the  cloister,  her  aunt  Christiana,  to 
whose  care  she  had  been  committed, 
could  find  no  safeguard  for  her  niece 
against  the  outrage  of  the  Norman 
soldiery  but  in  the  monastic  veil.  Again 
and  again  the  child  flung  it  from  her ; 
she  only  yielded  at  last  to  the  unwomanly 
taunts,  to  the  actu.al  blows  of  her  aunt. 
“  As  often  as  I  stood  in  her  presence,’ 
the  girl  ple.adcd  passionately  to  the 
saintly  Primate,  “  I  wore  the  veil, 
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tretnbling  as  I  wore  it  with  indignation 
and  giief.  But  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
out  of  her  sight  I  used  to  snatch  it  from 
my  head,  fling  it  on  the  ground,  and 
trample  it  in  my  rage  under  foot.  That 
was  the  way,  and  none  other,  witness 
my  consciencre,  in  which  I  was  veiled.” 

This  tale  carried  conviction  with  it  to 
Anselm’s  ear,  as  it  still  does  to  ours. 
In  formal  court,  with  his  siifiragans 
gathered  round  him,  the  Primate  cited 
the  case  publicly  before  him  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  and  listened  to  the  confirmatory 
witness  of  the  sisterhood.  Then  the 
girl  herself  stood  forward  in  the  midst 
of  her  judges,  and  offered  to  make  oath 
of  the  truth  of  her  tale.  But  Anselm 
w’ould  hear  no  more.  Those,  he  said 
with  unwonted  heat,  who  remained  un¬ 
convinced,  no  oath,  even  the  most 
solemn,  would  convince ;  and  with  the 
full  assent  of  the  Bishops  he  declared 
her  free  from  conventual  bonds.  The 
approving  shout  of  the  great  multitude, 
when  a  few  days  after  the  Archbishop 
set  the  crown  on  Matilda’s  brow,  drown¬ 
ed  the  murmurs  of  the  few  whose  j)arty 
spirit  he  h.ad  so  sharply  rebuked.  The 
brave,  large-hearted  act  w:is  indeed  of 
good  omen  for  the  future  of  his  see.  To 
iis  it  has  a  special  interest  as  the  first  of 
the  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  judg¬ 
ments  which  Lambeth  has  witnessed, 
and  as  the  one  above  all  others  in  which 
the  Church  by  the  mouth  of  her  Primate 
gave  its  voice  on  the  side,  not  of  the 
interests  of  party,  but  of  the  common 
w’elfare  of  the  realm.  But  for  the  Church 
of  all  times  the  day  was  a  memorable 
one,  when  the  saintliest  prelate  that  ever 
filled  the  chair  of  Augustine  preferred 
the  plea  of  natural  justice  to  the  narrow 
refinements  of  theological  prejudice. 

With  the  union  of  the  English  people, 
and  the  sudden  arising  of  English  free¬ 
dom  which  followed  the  Great  Charter, 
this  peculiar  altitude  of  the  Archbishops 
passed  necessarily  away.  When  the 
)eople  itself  spoke  again,  its  voice  was 
leard,  not  in  the  h.all  of  Lambeth,  but 
in  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster. 
From  the  day  of  Stephen  Langton,  the 
nation  has  towered  higher  ana  higher 
above  its  mere  ecclesiastical  organiz;x- 
tion,  till  the  one  stands  dwarfed  beside 
the  other,  as  Lambeth  stands  dwarfed 
before  the  mass  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Through  the  centuries  that  fol¬ 


lowed,  the  Church  sank  politically  into 
non-existence,  or  survived  merely  as  a 
vast  landowner ;  its  primates,  afler  a 
short  effort  to  resume  their  older  pt)8i- 
tion  as  mere  heads  of  their  order,  dwin¬ 
dled  into  ministers  and  tools  of  the 
Crown.  The  Gate-tower  of  the  house, 
the  grand  mass  of  brickwork, whose  dark 
red  tones  are  so  exquisitely  brought  out 
by  the  gray  stone  of  its  angles  and  the 
mullions  of  its  broad  arch-window,  recalls 
an  age — th.at  of  its  builder,  Morton — 
when  Lambeth,  though  the  residence  of 
the  first  statesman  of  the  day,  had  really 
lost  all  hold  on  the  nobler  elements  ot 
political  life.  Cranmer  was  soon  to  re¬ 
veal  a  yet  lower  depth  in  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  solemn  influences  which  the 
primacy  cnibodied  to  the  sanction  of 
political  infamy.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  discussing  the  Prim.ate’s  character, 
and  the  first  incident  of  his  life  at  Lam¬ 
beth  may  remind  us  what  a  terrible  suf¬ 
fering  went  along  with  the  baseness  of 
his  career.  If  there  was  one  person 
upon  earth  whom  Cranmer  loved  it  was 
Anne  Boleyn.  When  the  royal  summons 
called  him  to  Lambeth  to  wait  till  the 
time  arrived  when  his  jiart  was  to  be 
played  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen,  his 
affection  found  vent  in  words  of  a  strange 
pathos.  “  1  loved  her  not  a  little,”  he 
wrote  to  Henry  in  fruitless  intercession, 

“  for  the  love  which  I  judged  her  to  bear 
towards  God  and  His  Gospel.  1  was 
most  bound  to  her  of  all  creatures 
living.”  So  he  wrote,  knowing  there 
was  wrong  to  be  done  towards  the 
woman  he  loved  which  he  alone  could 
do,  and  that  he  would  stoop  to  do  it. 
The  large  garden  stretched  away  north¬ 
ward  from  his  house  then  us  now,  but 
then  thick,  no  doubt,  with  eltn  rows  that 
have  vanished  as  the  great  city’s  smoke 
drifted  over  them,  and  here  in  the 
early  morning  (it  was  but  four  o’clock) 
a  passionate  adherent  of  the  Queen,  who 
had  found  sleep  impossible,  and  had 
crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  to  seek  calm 
in  the  fresh  air  and  stillness  of  the 
place,  met  Cranmer  walking.  On  the 
preceding  day  Anne  had  in  fact  gone 
through  the  mockery  of  her  tri.al,  but  to 
the  world  outside  the  little  circle  of  the 
court  nothing  was  known,  and  it  was  in 
utter  unconscioAsness  of  this  that  AU 
told  the  Archbishop  he  had  been  rouse 
by  a  dream  of  her  beheading.  Cranmer 
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was  startled  out  of  his  usual  calm. 
“Don’t  you  know,  tlien,”he  a^ked, alitor 
a  moment’s  silence,  “  what  is  to  happen 
to  day  ?  ”  Then,  raisin"  his  eyes  to  hea¬ 
ven,  lie  added  with  a  wud  burst  of  tears, 
“  She  wlio  has  been  Queen  of  England 
on  earth  will  this  day  become  a  queen 
in  heaven  !  ”  Five  hours  afterwards  the 
Queen  stood  before  him  as  her  judge. 
The  Archbishop  was  seated  in  full  epis¬ 
copal  robes  in  the  vaulted  crypt  beneath 
the  chapel,  with  his  assessors  beside  him. 
The  time  had  come  for  Cranmer  to  play 
his  part,  and  Henry  had  reserved  for 
him  the  basest  part  of  all.  llie  possible 
guilt  of  Anne  may  acquit  her  secular 
judges,  but  not  even  the  guilt  of  Anne 
could  alleviate  the  infamy  of  the  Pri¬ 
mate.  lie  was  called  on  to  declare  her 
marriage  no  marriage  on  the  ground  of 
a  pre  contract ;  and  if  the  marriage  had 
been  no  marriage,  her  sin  could  be  no 
matter  of  treason  or  death.  But  it  was 
no  Anselm  that  sat  now  in  Anselm’s 
judgment-seat.  The  marriage,  on  Anne’s 
confession,  was  declared  null  and  void, 
and  the  barge  swept  back  with  its  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  Tower  and  the  block.  It  is 
hard  to  stand  in  that  gloomy  vault  and 
judge  Cianmer  aright,  but  it  is  fair  to 
remember  the  bitterness  of  his  suffering. 
Impassive  as  he  seemed,  with  the  face 
that  never  changed,  and  sleep  seldom 
known  to  be  broken,  men  saw  little  of 
the  inner  anguish  with  which  the  tool 
of  Henry’s  injustice  bent  before  that 
overmastering  will.  But  seldom  as  it 
was  that  the  silent  lips  broke  into  com¬ 
plaint,  the  pitiless  pillage  of  his  see 
wrung  fruitless  protests  even  from  Cran¬ 
mer.  It  hatl  begun  on  the  very  eve  of 
his  consecration,  and  till  his  death  Henry' 
played  sturdy  beggar,  sometimes  with 
bis  own  royal  mouth,  for  the  archiepis- 
copal  manors.  Concession  followed 
concession,  and  yet  none  sufficed  to  pur¬ 
chase  security.  The  Archbishop  lived  in 
the  very  shadow  of  death.  At  one  time 
he  hears  the  music  of  the  royal  barge  as 
it  passes  the  palace,  and  hurries  to  the 
waterside  to  greet  the  Kin".  “  I  have 
news  for  you,  my  chaplain,’’ Henry  jests 
in  his  brutal  fashion,  as  he  draws  Cran¬ 
mer  on  board  ;  “  I  know  now  who  is  the' 
greatest  heretic  in  Kent!”  and  pulling 
a  paper  from  his  sleeyp,  he  shows  him 
his  denunciation  by  the  prebendaries  of 
his  own  cathedral.  At  another  time  he 
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is  summoned  from  his  bed  to  find  Henry 
pacing  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  and  to 
near  that  on  the  petition  of  the  Council 
thcKi^  has  consented  to  his  committal 
to  the  Tower.  Then  the  law  of  the  Six 
Articles  parts*  him  from  wife  and  child.. 
“  Hajtpy  man  that  you  are!”  Cranmer 
groans  to  Ales,  whom,  with  his  usual 
consideration  for  others,  he  had  sum¬ 
moned  to  Lambeth  to  warn  him  of  his 
danger  .as  a  married  priest ;  “happy  man 
that  you  are  th.at  you  can  ese.ape !  I 
would  I  could  do  the  same !  Truly  my 
see  would  be  no  hindrance  to  me.” 

Cranmer  w'as  freed  by  his  master’s 
death  from  this  helplessness  of  terror 
only  to  lend  himself  to  the  injustice  of 
the  meaner  masters  who  followed  Henry. 
Their  enemies  were  at  least  his  ow'ii,  and 
kindly  as  from  many  instances  we  know 
his  nature  to  have  been,  its  very  weak¬ 
ness  made  him  spring  eagerly,  in  such 
an  hour  of  deliverance,  at  the  opportunity 
of  showing  his  power  over  those  who  so 
long  held  him  down.  On  charges  of 
the  most  frivolous  nature  Gardiner  and 
Bonner  were  summoned  before  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  at  Lambeth,  deposed  from  their 
sees,  and  flung  into  prison.  It  is  only 
the  record  of  their  trials,  as  it  still  stands 
in  the  pages  of  Foxe,  that  can  enable  us 
to  understand  the  violence  of  the  reaction 
under  Mary.  Gardiner,  with  character¬ 
istic  dignity,  confined  himself  to  simply 
refuting  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  protesting  against  the  injustice 
of  the  court.  But  the  coarser,  bull-dog 
nature  of  Bonner  turned  to  bay.  By 
gestures,  by  scoff,  by  plain  English 
speech,  he  declared  again  and  again  his 
sense  of  the  wrong  that  was  being  done. 
A  temper  naturally  fearless  was  slung 
to  bravado  by  the  sense  of  oppression. 
As  he  entered  the  hall  at  Lambeth  ho 
passed  straight  by  the  Archbishop  and 
his  fellow-commissioners,  still  keeping 
his  cap  on  his  head,  as  though  in  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  his  presence.  One  who 
stood  by  plucked  his  sleeve,  and  bade 
him  do  reverence.  Bonner  turned  laugh¬ 
ingly  round,  and  addressed  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  “  What,  my  Lord,  are  you  here  ? 
By  my  troth  I  saw  you  not.” — “  It  was 
because  you  would  not  see,”  Cranmer 
sternly  rejoined.  “  Well,”  replied  Bon¬ 
ner,  “  you  sent  for  me :  have  you  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  me  ?  ”  The  commissioner 
read  the  charge.  The  Bishop  had  been 
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commanded  in  liis  sermon  to  acknowl- 
'odf^e  that  the  acta  of  the  king  (luring  his 
minority  were  as  valid  as  if  he  were  of 
full  age.  The  command  was  flatly  in 
contradiction  with  existing  statutes,  and 
tlie  Bisho|)  had,  no  doubt,  disobeyed  it. 
Hut  Honner  was  too  adroit  to  make  a 
direct  answer  to  tlie  charge.  He  gained 
time  by  turning  suddenly  on  the  question 
of  the  Saeraineut;  he  cited  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Hooper  as  a  witness  in  proof  that 
it  was  really  on  this  ]>uint  that  he  was 
brought  to  trial, and  heat  last  succeeded 
in  aroiKsiiig  Cranmer’s  love  of  contro¬ 
versy.  A  reply  of  almost  incredible 
))rofanity  from  the  Archbishop  rewarded 
lioiiuer’s  perseverance  in  demanding  a 
statement  of  his  belief.  The  Hishop  was 
not  slow  to  accept  the  advantage  he  had 
gained.  “  I  am  right  sorry  to  liear  your 
(irace  speak  these  words,”  he  said,  with 
a  grave  shake  of  his  head,  and  Cranmer 
was  warned  by  the  silence  and  earnest 
looks  of  his  fellow-commissioners  to  break 
up  the  session.  Three  d.tys  after,  the 
addition  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  bitter¬ 
est  of  Ueformers,  to  the  number  of  his 
assessors,  emboldened  Cranmer  to  sum¬ 
mon  Honner  again.  The  court  met  in 
the  chapel,  and  the  Hishop  was  a  second 
time  commanded  to  reply  to  the  charge. 
He  oVqected  now  to  the  .admis.sion  of  the 
evidence  of  either  Hooper  or  Latimer 
on  the  ground  of  their  notorious  heresy. 
“If  that  be  the  law,”  Cranmer  replied 
hastily,  “it  is  no  godly  law.”  “It  is  the 
King’s  law  used  in  the  realm,”  Honner 
bluntly  rejoined.  Again  Cranmer’s  tem¬ 
per  gave  his  opponent  the  advantage. 
“  Ye  be  too  full  of  your  law,”  replied  the 
angry  IVimato  ;  “  I  would  wish  you  had 
less  knowledge  in  that  law  and  more 
knowledge  in  God’s  law  .and  of  your 
duty !  ”  “  Well,”  .answered  the  Hishop, 

with  admirable  self-command,  “seeing 
your  Grace  falleth  to  wishing,  I  can  also 
tvish  many  things  to  be  in  your  person.” 
It  was  in  vain  that  Smith  strove  to  brush 
away  his  objections  with  a  contemptuous 
“  You  do  use  us  thus  to  be  seen  a  common 
lawyer.”  “  Indeed,”  the  veteran  canon¬ 
ist  coolly  retorted  ;  “  I  knew  the  law  ere 
you  could  re.ad  it !  ”  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  a  second  adjournment  of  the 
court.  At  its  next  se.ssion  all  parties 
met  in  hotter  mood.  The  Hishop  pulled 
Hooper’s  books  on  the  Sacrament  from 
his  sleeve,  and  began  reading  them 
Nkw  Skriks. — Vou  XL,  No.  1. 


aloud.  Latimer  liiled  up  his  head,  ns  he 
alleged,  to  still  the  excitement  of  the 
people  who  crowded  the  chapel,  ns  Hon¬ 
ner  believed,  to  arouse  a  tumult.  Ciies 
of  “  Yea,  yea,”  “  Nay,  luty,”  interrupted 
Honuer’s  reading.  The  Hishop  turned 
round  and  faced  the  throng,  crxing  out 
in  humorous  detiance,  “Ah!  Woodcocks! 
Woodcocks  1  ”  The  taunt  was  met  with 
univers.al  laughter,  but  the  scene  had 
roused  Cranmer’s  temper  as  well  as  his 
own.  The  Primate  addressed  himself  to 
the  ])eople,  protesting  that  Honner  was 
called  in  question  for  no  sm^’h  matter  as 
he  would  persuade  them.  Again  Homier 
turned  to  the  people  with  “  Well  now, 
hear  what  the  Hishop  of  London  saith  for 
his  part,”  but  the  commissioners  forbade 
him  to  speak  more.  Tiie  court  was  at 
last  recalled  to  a  quieter  tone,  but  con¬ 
tests  of  this  sort  still  varied  the  jiroceed- 
ings  as  they  dragged  their  slow  length 
along  in  chapel  and  hall.  At  lust  Cran¬ 
mer  re8()lved  to  make  an  end.  Had  he 
been  sitting  simply  as  Archbishop,  he 
reminded  Honner  sharply,  he  might  have 
expected  more  reverence  and  obedience 
from  his  .suflragan.  As  it  was,  “  at  every 
time  th.at  we  have  sitten  in  commission 
you  have  used  such  unseemly  fashions, 
without  all  reverence  or  obedience,  giv¬ 
ing  taunts  and  checks  ns  well  unto  us, 
with  divers  of  the  servants  and  chapl.-iins, 
as  also  unto  certain  of  the  ancientest  that 
be  here,  calling  them  fools  and  daws, 
with  such  like,  that  you  have  given  to 
the  multitude  an  intolerable  example  of 
disobedience.”  “  You  show  yourself  to 
be  a  meet  judge!”  was  Honuer’s  scornful 
reply.  It  was  clear  he  had  no  purpose 
to  yield.  The  real  matter  at  is-^ue,  he 
contended,  w.is  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  and  from  the  very  court-room  he 
sent  his  orders  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  see 
that  no  heretical  opinions  were  preached 
before  him.  At  the  close  of  the  trial  he 
once  more  made  his  way  to  the  commis 
sioners,  and  addressed  Cranmer  in  solemn 
protest  against  his  breach  of  the  law.  “  I 
am  sorry  that  I,  being  a  bishop,  am  thus 
handled  at  your  Grace’s  hand,  but  more 
sorry  that  you  sufler  abominable  heretics 
to  practise  as  they  do  m  London  and 
elsewhere— answer  it  as  you  can!”  and 
bandying  taunts  with  the  throng,  the 
indomitable  Hishop  followed  the  officers 
to  the  Marshalsea. 

From  the  degradation  of  scenes  such 
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as  this  Lambeth  was  raised  to  new  dig¬ 
nity  and  self-respect  by  the  primacy  of 
Parker.  The  first  Protestant  Arclibishop 
was  not  the  man  to  stoop  to  servility 
like  Cranmer,  nor  was  Elizabeth  the 
queen  to  ask  such  stooping.  But  the 
concordat  which  the  two  tacitly  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  policy  so  resolutely  clung  to 
in  spite  of  Burleigh  and  Walsingham, 
by  which  the  steady  support  given  by 
the  Crown  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganization  which  Parker  moulded  into 
shape  was  repaid  by  the  conversion  of 
every  clergyman  into  the  advocate  of 
irresponsible  government,  was  perhaps  a 
greater  curse  both  to  nation  and  to 
Church  than  the  meanness  of  Cranmer. 
It  w.as  as  if  publicly  to  ratify  this  concor¬ 
dat  th.at  the  Queen  came  in  person  to 
Lambeth  in  the  spring  of  1573.  On 
either  side  the  chapel  in  that  day  stood  a 
greaU'r  and  lesser  cloister ;  the  last,  on 
the  garden  side,  swept  aw.ay  by  the  de¬ 
molitions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
first  still  filling  the  spjtce  between  chapel 
and  hall,  but  converted  into  domestic 
offices  by  the  “restoration”  of  our 
own. 

Even  Mr.  Blore  might  have  spared  the 
cloisters  from  whose  gallery,  on  the  side 
towards  Thames,  Elizabeth  looked  down 
on  the  gay  line  of  nobles  and  courtiers 
that  leaned  from  the  barred  windows 
beneath,  and  on  the  crowd  of  meaner 
subjects  who  filled  the  court,  while  she 
listened  to  Dr.  Pearce  as  he  preached 
from  a  pulpit  set  by  the  well  in  the 
midst.  At  its  close  the  Queen  passed  to 
dinner  in  the  Archbishop’s  chamber  of 
presence,  while  the  noble  throng  beneath 
followed  Burleigh  and  Lord  Howard  to 
the  hall,  whose  oaken  roof  told  freshly 
of  Parker’s  hand.  At  four  the  passing 
visit  was  over,  and  Elizabeth  again  on 
her  way  to  Greenwich.  But,  passing  as 
it  was,  it  marked  the  conclusion  of  the 
new  alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
out  of  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sion  was  to  spring :  the  alliance  for  pro¬ 
testing  .against  whose  tyranny  blind  old 
Archbishop  Grindal  W’as  soon  to  be  sus- 
pende«l  and  threatened  with  deposition. 
But  Grindal’s  protest  stood  alone.  In 
this  matter — we  shall  see  in  an  after 
notice — Whitgifl  and  Bancroft,  Abbot 
and  Laud,  Juxon  and  Sheldon  were  .at 
one.  It  required  an  event  more  memo¬ 
rable  than  any  in  the  political  history  of 


Lambeth  to  break  these  bonds  and  let 
Church  and  State  go  free. 

AVith  Puritanism — with  nine-tenths, 
that  is,  of  the  religious  earnestness  of 
the  nation — the  Elizabethan  policy  had 
doomeil  the  Establishment  to  wage  un¬ 
remitting  war.  For  sixty  years  the 
Piimales  at  their  council-board  at  Lam¬ 
beth  had  smitten  I’uritanism  hip  and 
thigh.  Then,  in  the  ti  iumph  of  its  great 
rebellion,  Puritanism  had  swept  the 
Primates  from  Lambeth,  and  wreaked  its 
hoarded  vengeance  on  the  chapel  and 
hall  where  the  commission  had  com¬ 
monly  held  its  sittings.  The  chajicl  was 
desecrate<l,  the  hall  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Again  the  Archbishops  returned, 
like  the  Bourbons,  forgetting  nothing, 
having  learnt  hardly  anything.  If  any’ 
man  could  have  learnt  the  les-son  of  his¬ 
tory,  it  was  the  keen,  sceptical  Sheldon, 
and  a  visit  of  Pepys  shows  us  what  sort 
of  a  lesson  he  had  learnt.  Pepys  had 
gone  down  the  river  at  noon  to  dinner 
with  the  Archbi.shop,  in  company  with 
Christopher  Wren  : — “The  first  time  I 
was  ever  there,  .'ind  I  have  long  longed 
for  it.  ”  Only  a  few  days  before  he  h.ad 
had  a  memorable  disappointment,  for 
“  Mr.  Wren  and  1  took  boat  thinking  to 
dine  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  but 
when  we  came  to  Lambeth  the  gate  was 
shut,  which  is  strictly  done  at  twelve 
o’clock,  and  nobody  comes  in  afterwards, 
so  we  lost  our  labor.”  On  this  occasion 
Pepys  was  more  fortunate.  He  found 
“  a  noble  house  and  w’ell  furnished  with 
good  pictures  and  furniture,  and  noble 
attendance  in  good  order,  and  a  p'eat 
deal  of  company,  though  an  ordinary 
day,  and  exceeding  gooil  cheer,  now  here 
better  or  so  much  that  ever  I  think  I 
saw.”  Sheldon,  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
gave  his  visitors  kindly  welcome,  ami 
Pepys  was  preparing  to  withdraw  at  the 
close  of  dinner  when  he  heard  news 
which  induced  him  to  remain.  The  al¬ 
most  incredible  scene  that  followed  must 
be  told  in  his  own  words  : — “  Most  of  the 
company  gone,  and  I  going,  I  heard  by 
a  gentleman  of  a  sermon  that  was  to  be 
there;  and  so  I  stayed  to  hear  it,  think¬ 
ing  it  to  be  serious,  till  by  and  by  the 
gentleman  told  me  it  was  a  mockery,  by 
one  Cornet  Bolton,  a  very  gentlemanlike 
man,  that  behind  a  chair  did  pray  and 
preach  like  a  Presbyter  Scot,  with  all 
the  possible  imitation  in  grimaces  and 
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voice.  And  his  text  about  the  hanging 
up  their  harps  upon  the  willows  ;  and  a 
serious,  good  sermon  too,  exclaiming 
against  bishops, and  crying  up  of  my  good 
Lord  Eglinglon,  till  it  mude  us  all  burst. 
JJut  I  did  not  wonder  to  hear  the  Bishop 
at  this  time  to  make  himself  sport  with 
things  of  this  kind ;  but  I  perceive  it 
was  shown  to  him  as  a  rarity,  and  he 
took  care  to  have  the  room  door  shut ; 
but  there  were  about  twenty  gentlemen 
there,  intinitely  pleased  with  the  ‘  nov¬ 
elty.’” 

ft  was  “  novelties  ”  like  these  that  led 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts  to  his  fatal  belief 
that  he  could  safely  defy  a  Church  that 
had  so  severed  itself  from  English  re¬ 
ligion  in  doing  the  work  of  the  Crown. 
The  pen  of  a  great  historian  has  told  for 
all  time  the  story  of  the  Seven  Bishops, 
and  it-  is  only  as  it  bears  on  Lambeth 
that  I  venture  to  tell  it  here.  Sancroft 
h.ad  long  been  secluded  in  his  house 
when  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was 
sent  to  him.  He  was  sick  in  body  and 
in  mind.  The  silent  opposition  he  had 
.already  ventured  to  display  by  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Conimis- 
sion  had  put  a  stress  on  the  old  man’s 
loyalty  which  he  could  ill  bear.  But 
servile  as  his  loyalty  was,  he  had  given 
signiti.-ant  proofs  tliat  it  would  yield  to 
his  fidelity  to  the  Church,  and  at  this 
last  outrage  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  his¬ 
tory  he  represented  kindled  within  him. 
Again,  as  in  the  days  of  Anselm  or  of 
Laugton,  Lambeth  fronted  Westminster. 
Again  in  the  silence  of  Parliament  its 
voice  iK'camc  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
realm.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  of  .May,  Ken,  with  five  other  of 
his  suffragans,  were  gathered  around 
Sancroft — no  <loubt  in  the  archiepiscopal 


closet  which  lay  between  the  gallery  and 
the  chapel.  With  them  stood  a  group 
of  men  yet  more  illustrious  than  them¬ 
selves — Grove  and  Sherlock,  Patrick  and 
Stillingfleet,  and  to  whom  that  day’s 
work  was  to  lift  into  the  chair  of 
Augustine,  Tillotson,  dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  Tenison,  vicar  of  St.  Maitin’s- 
in-the-Fields.  In  cumbrons  sentences  the 
Archbishop  drew  up  the  famous  petition 
which,  while  it  asserted  the  loyalty  of 
the  Church  and  the  readiness  of  the 
prelates  to  meet  in  Parliament  the 
scruples  of  the  Dissenters,  avowed  the 
impossibility  of  publishing  a  declaration 
so  plainly  in  violation  of  the  law.  With 
the  petition  that  they  had  signed  the 
six  Bishops  crossed  late  in  the  evening 
to  Whitehall.  "Sancroft  remained  at  his 
house.  In  framing  the  petition  beseemed 
to  have  done  all  that  his  nature  suffered 
him  to  do.  He  remained  silent  at  Lam¬ 
beth  till  the  royal  warrant  hurried  him 
from  the  council-board  to  the  Tower, 
lleleased  upon  bail,  he  found  the  foot- 
guards  drawn  up  before  his  gate,  and 
craving  his  benediction  as  he  passed 
through  their  ranks.  Again  at  the  close 
of  June  his  barge  shot  across  the  river  to 
Whitehall,  and  the  Primate  of  all  Eng¬ 
land  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  suffragans 
a  culprit  at  the  bar.  Lambeth  heard 
the  great  cheer  that  rang  from  the  court 
to  Thames  and  far  down  the  river  to  the 
bridge  at  the  news  of  their  acquittal. 
And  in  that  cheer  it  heard  the  lesson 
not  of  that  day  only,  but  of  its  whole 
political  history,  the  voice  that  still  bids 
the  Church  of*  England  break  with  th« 
dead  tra<lition8  of  the  past,  and  fling 
herself  Ixddly  on  the  living  sympathies 
of  a  free  people. 


OuntlcoiAn'i  MaguliM. 

A  PEEP  AT  A  NEAPOLITAN  NUNNERY. 


The  sayings  and  doings  of  religious 
sisters  have  not  long  since  filled  num¬ 
berless  columns  of  the  daily  press,  and 
attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  Their  speech  and  their 
silence,  their  thoughts  and  their  deeds, 
their  hopes  and  their  fears,  their  punish¬ 
ments  and  their  rewards,  their' joys  and 
their  sorrows,  their  loves  and  their  ha¬ 


treds,  in  fine,  their  lives  and  their  deaths, 
have  formed  the  subjects  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  the  comment,  the  abuse,  and  the 
praise  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  and 
women.  Every  petty  detail  of  their 
uninteresting  existence — how  they  slept, 
and  how  they  awoke  ;  what  they  ate, 
drank,  and  avoided  ;  whether  beef  or 
mutton  was  their  staple  viand  ;  whether 
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they  placed  their  shoes  on  their  heads, 
or  where  mere  ordinary  heings  wore 
them ;  whether  they  washed  their  soiled 
linen  in  private  or  coram populo  ;  wheth¬ 
er  they  required  the  permission  of  the 
Superior  before  using  tlieir  nail  brushes 
or  dressing  combs  ;  how  often  were 
they  allowed  to  touch  soap  and  water ; 
whether  they  might  sneeze  or  cough 
w’ithout  previous  sanction  from  the  au¬ 
thorities  ;  how  troublesome  chilblains  and 
rebellious  sisters  were  treated — all  these 
things,  and  many  more,  have  been  eagerly 
scanned,  canvassed,  and  criticised.  It 
may,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to 
cast  a  glance  at  a  foreign  nunnery,  atid 
to  raise  the  veil  from  a  daily  life  ditlering 
from  that  referred  to  as  much  as  the  ice 
fields  of  Greenland  differ  from  the  sandy 
desert  of  Sahara. 

It  was  in  1804  that  Naples  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  astonisliing  revelations  of 
conventual  secrets,  of  a  lady  cf  noble 
lineage,  an  energetic,  passionate,  intel¬ 
lectual,  vindictive  woman,  who  had  for 
twenty  years  suffered  from  priestcrart, 
and  who  wove  her  adventures  into  a 
narrative,  possessing  the  charms  of  ro¬ 
mance,  and  yet  bearing  the  im]>rees  of 
unvarnished  truth.  The  statements  made 
by  Enrichetta  Caracciolo  obtained  nume¬ 
rous  confirmations,  and  os  her  memoirs 
—  though  we  believe  translated  into 
English — are  singularly  little  known,  we 
propose  briefly  dipping  into  them,  and 
culling  a  few  of  the  remarkable  facts 
therein  recorded. 

Enrichetta  Caracciolo  was  the  fifth 
daughter  of  a  cadet  of  the  princely  house 
of  Foriiio,  Marshal  Caracciolo,  w  ho  at 
forty  es|)ou8ed  a  maiden  of  the  ripe  age 
of  fourteen.  He  was  blessed  with  six 
dowerless  girls,  and  at  his  decease  the 
sole  inheritance  he  bequeathed  his  family 
was  his  sword.  Enrichetta,  whose  elder 
three  sisters  had  already  secured  hus¬ 
bands,  seems  to  have  been  a  fine,  lively 
young  creature,  with  considerable  powers 
of,  and  still  greater  desires  for,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  she  h;id  already  been  noticed 
at  court  by  the  gallant  llomba,  who  had 
actually  whirled  her  in  his  arms  in  the 
giddy  waltz.  Nothing  could  well  have 
been  further  from  her  mind  than  perpet¬ 
ual  reclusion.  Indeed,  she  had  already 
expressed  her  readiness  to  encounter  the 
trials  of  wedded  life,  and  had  even 
carried  on  two  flirtations,  the  second  of 
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which  appeared  likely  to  lead  to  the  con- 
Bummatuin  devoutly  wished  for  by  her. 
But  as  both  Romeo’s  father  and  Juliet’s 
mother  agreed  in  opposing  the  m.ntch, 
and  as  Romeo  and  Juliet  themselves 
w'ere  as  perverse  and  unjust  as  lovers 
usually  are,  they  eventually  parted,  and, 
as  it  proved,  for  ever. 

Our  heroine  laughed,  when,  one  after¬ 
noon,  the  waiting-woman  of  a  relative, 
the  abbess  of  a  convent,  after  depositing 
a  tray  of  sweetmeats,  triumphantly  in¬ 
formed  her  that  the  chapter  had  unani¬ 
mously  voted  for  her  admission.  But  it 
was  not  a  joke.  The  pale,  shivering, 
and  then  )>:issionately  sobbing  maiden, 
was  gravely  told  by  her  mother  that 
their  jwverty  had  constrained  her  to 
seek  for  her  child  a  ))rovisional  asylum, 
under  the  protection  of  their  kinswoman, 
for  a  period  fixed  at  two  months,  when 
it  was  anticipated  the  ]>en8ion  due  by  the 
king  might  be  granted.  In  vain  poor 
Enrichetta  we{>t  and  implored.  In  vain 
various  friends  offered  her  a  home.  She 
ha4l  no  fortune,  and  her  only  guardian, 
her  parent,  was  inexorable. 

St.  Gregory  the  Armenian  was  one 
of  the  oldest  religious  establishments 
in  Niiples.  It  had  been  founded  by 
an  immigration  of  Greek  viruins  from 
Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire,  and  the  rule  of  St.  Basilius 
soon  was  replaced  by  that  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict.  The  holy  sisters  worshij)ped  in  a 
handsome  church  of  the  composite  order, 
and  richly  decorated  with  frescoes,  an<i 
dwelt  in  an  extensive  building,  round 
the  teniple  of  God,  of  vast  and  princely 
magnificence.  At  this  period  the  nuns 
dreamt  and  diiKnl  in  spacious  and  com¬ 
modious  dormitories  and  refectories — 
meditated  in  wide  cloisters,  ornamented 
with  a  fountain  and  statues — and  con¬ 
templated  the  beauties  of  nature  from 
lofty  terraces  decorated  with  flowers  and 
paintings,  whence  splendid  views  of  Ve¬ 
suvius  and  the  bay  of  Naples  could  be 
leisurely  enjoyed.  But  high  walls  hid 
the  recluses  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane, 
and  when  Enrichetta  Caracciolo  heard  the 
gloomy  poitals  of  St.  Gregory  close  be¬ 
hind  her,  when  she  listened  to  their  heavy 
clanging,  and  to  the  sinister  rattling  of 
the  massive  bolts  and  bars,  when  she  felt 
the  bright  sun  and  the  glowing  light, 
and  smiliiig  Nature,  and  the  gay  world, 
and  her  fond  sisters,  suddenly  shut  out 
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from  her — her  heart  sank  and  her  frame 
shuddered. 

Our  heroine  became  the  object  of  the 
curiosity,  if  not  the  antipathy,  of  the 
numerous  and  wealthy  sisterhood,  and 
sneers,  annoyances,  and  discontent  wor¬ 
ried  a  hot,  excitable  nature  into  a  nervous 
fever.  On  recovery  she  assumed  the 
educational  ^arb,  consisting  of  a  long 
black  tunic  with  tight  sleeves,  apron,  and 
collar  of  white  muslin,  and  a  small  scapu- 
lary.  Two,  three,  and  four  weary  months 
dragged  their  slow  length,  and  the  truant 
mother  redeemed  not  her  promise.  The 
sinfulness  of  longing  to  mix  again  with  the 
wicked  world  was  strongly  reproved  by 
Enriehetta’s  confessor,  who  urged  upon 
her  to  exchange  the  history  of  Italy  for 
the  legends  of  the  Saints,  and  to  study 
especially  the  Acts  of  St.  Henedict, 
whose  statue  in  the  church  had  recently 
administered  a  material  rebuff,  with  one 
of  its  w’ooden  legs,  to  the  shoulders  of  a 
scoffer.  Indeed,  our  heroine  herself  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  a  miracle.  She  was, 
it  seems,  li.able  to  dreams  s^d  night¬ 
mares,  and  one  night  she  awoke  with 
the  tingling  of  a  bell  in  her  ear.  Her 
waiting-maid  roused  the  whole  establish¬ 
ment  w’ith  shouts  of  “  A  miracle  !  ”  and 
abbess,  nuns,  novices,  pupils,  and  serving- 
women,  declared  at  once  in  a  chorus, 
that  St.  Benedict  had  summoned  Enri- 
chetta  to  join  his  rule. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  super¬ 
natural  event,  when  tlie  day  of  release 
which  had  been  repeatedly  deferred 
at  length  arrived,  Enrichetta  rejoicingly 
quitted  her  cage.  But  abvs,  it  w'as  only 
to  be  hurled  from  the  heights  of  Olympus 
to  the  depths  of  Hades.  Her  mother 
had  sought  sol.ace  in  matrimony,  and 
her  Romeo  had  found  another  Juliet. 
.\  Sicilian  nunnery  or  a  step-father 
were  the  only  alternatives  before  her. 
A  brother-in-law,  who  was  disposed  to 
afford  her  shelter,  was  peremptorily  for- 
bitlden  by  a  paternal  police  from  com¬ 
mitting  so  unjustifiable  an  act.  Desti¬ 
tute,  friendless,  unprotected,  she  was 
advised  to  return  to  the  convent.  In 
despair,  she  entreated  the  abbess  to  re¬ 
receive  her  back  for  a  short  time.  The 
sisters  consented,  provided  she  elected 
to  become  a  nun.  She  hesitated,  she 
trembled,  the  cold  dew  fell  from  her 
brow.  To  be  thrust  homeless  into  the 
world,  or  to  be  immured  into  a  living 


tomb — away  from  the  joys,  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  this  life — to  follow,  in  a  word, 
an  existence  abhorrent  to  her  soul.  Her 
young  sister  whispered  to  her  to  assent, 
arid  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
for  release. 

The  fatal  monosyllable  issued  from 
Enrichelta’s  pale  lips,  and  “she  was  a 
slave  for  life.  Then  the  convent  bells 
pealed  merrily,  and  on  the  morrow  she 
was  welcomed  by  festive  shouts,  by  joy¬ 
ous  chimes,  by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  community,  and 
during  the  evening  the  Abbess  regaled 
the  company,  including  visitors,  to  ices 
and  cakes. 

In  the  dead  of  night  the  poor  girl 
threw  herself  at  her  kinswoman's  feet,  and 
in  tears  unbosomed  herself.  But  the  Ru¬ 
bicon  had  been  crossed,  and  retreat  was 
impossible. .  The  wailings  of  the  weak- 
minded  Abbess,  who  deplored  the  dis¬ 
grace  that  would  befall  a  Caracciolo,  who 
feared  the  discredit  the  convent  and  the 
bell  of  St.  Benedict  would  suffer,  and 
who  dreaded  the  observations  of  the 
Vicar,  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Press,  sub¬ 
dued  Enrichetta,  and  she  resigned  herself 
to  her  fate. 

A  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  the 
required  age  of  twenty  was  attained,  the 
bride,  attired  in  a  magnificent  white  dress 
and  veil,  and  bedecked  with  a  w'reath  of 
jewelled  flowers,  was  escorted  by  a  prin¬ 
cess  and  a  duchess  from  her  mother’s  resi¬ 
dence,  where  she  had  been  permitted  to 
pay  a  farewell  visit,  to  the  nunnery. 

Tlie  gates  of  St.  (iregory  the  Arme¬ 
nian  were  thrown  open  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  festivities,  and  a  procession  led 
by  a  priest  W'ith  uplifted  crucifix  and  a 
military  band  loudly  if  not  harmoniously 
celebrated  her  arrival.  The  church  had 
been  decorated  with  white  and  red 
hangings,  which  formed  a  brilliant  con¬ 
trast  to  the  gay  costume  of  the  ladies 
invited  to  the  ceremony,  w’ho  occupied 
one  side  of  the  aisle,  and  to  the  sombre 
black  of  the  gentlemen  standing  on  the 
other.  The  lights,  and  the  masses  of 
color,  and  the  numerous  familiar  faces, 
swam  round  and  round  the  half  fainting 
maiden,  when  on  her  knees  she  received 
a  small  silver  cross  with  her  left  hand, 
and  a  lighted  taper  with  her  right. 

“  Do  not  become  a  nun.  Do  not  go 
into  a  cloister.  Do  not  leave  me !  ”  im¬ 
plored,  in  tender  accents,  an  infantine 
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voice  from  the  crowd.  It  was  her 
yonncest  sister,  whose  cries  had  been 
stifled  by  a  handkerchief  pressed  over  her 
lovin}?  lips,  and  whose  little  figure  was 
lost  l^hind  clouds  of  incense.  The 
bride,  quite  unnerved  by  this  affecting 
incident,  and  her  four  noble  bride.smaids, 
knelt  once  more,  and  this  time  near  the 
great  altar.  A  gorgeously  clad  priest 
handed  a  silver  basin  and  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors  to  the  vicar,  who  cut  off  a  lock  of 
her  hair.  A  walk  through  the  church, 
preceded  by  the  clamorous  strains  of  the 
band,  w  ith  eyes  blinded  by  tears,  con¬ 
fused  entreaties  by  the  nuns  to  cease 
weeping,  lest  it  be  thought  her  inclina¬ 
tions  had  been  forced,  a  passage  through 
assembled  crowds,  and  Enricbetta  w'ns 
hustled  into  a  corner  of  the  visitors’ 
room  and  stripped  of  her  finery,  even  to 
the  smallest  article.  Her  despairing 
countenance  caused  murmurs  of  compas¬ 
sion  among  the  sjiectators,  when  she 
appeared  in  the  black  habit,  her  new  cos¬ 
tume.  The  vicar  then  blessed  the  scapu- 
lary  he  placed  upon  her,  and  she  bowed 
to  the  Abl)es8 — no  longer  her  kinswo¬ 
man,  yet  still  a  Caracciolo — who  uplil'ted 
a  huge  pair  of  scissors  and  seized  her 
hair,  braided  into  one  heavy  tress. 

“  Barbarians,  spare  her  locks,”  shouted 
a  powerful  voice  among  the  guests.  “A 
madman  !  ”  it  was  whispered.  The 
stranger  was  an  English  member  of 
parliament.  The  priests  ordered  silence, 
and  the  nuns  exclaimed,  lie  is  a  here¬ 
tic — proceed.” 

The  tress  fell. 

The  year  of  novitiate  ex])ircd.  The 
dowry  required  from  the  bride  of  Him 
who  said — “  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,” 
was  provided  by  a  kind  relative,  and  the 
cupidity  of  priests,  acolytes,  and  nuns 
was  satisfied  by  ample  gifts  and  fees. 

Sister  Enrichetta  had  punctually  follow¬ 
ed  the  customary  preparatory  spiritual 
exercises,  being  assured  that  profession 
was  like  baptism,  so  that  a  nun  dying 
immediately  after  taking  the  vows  would 
proceed  straightway  to  Paradise,  without 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  halting  in 
purgatory.  We  may  add  here,  that  there 
was  in  the  convent  a  magnificent  marble 
staircase,  which  was  ascended  every  Fri¬ 
day  during  March,  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  from  the  Abbess  to  the  lowest 


scullery-maid,  on  their  knees,  a  prayer 
being  recited  over  each  step,  and  an  in¬ 
dulgence  thereby  obtained.  Thus  by 
cumulative  indulgences  would  be  purged 
any  peccadilloes,  any  microscopic  sjiecks 
that  may  have  oozed  through  the  filters 
of  confession  and  of  profession,  and  an 
extra  opportunity  afforded  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  of  literally  stepping  up  to  heaven. 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  1842,  before  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  distinguished 
guests,  Enrichetta  Caracciolo  pronounced 
the  vows  of  Chastity,  Poverty,  Obe¬ 
dience,  and  Perpetual  Heclusion.  After 
signing  a  Latin  document,  she  was  en¬ 
joined  to  lie  upon  a  carpet  on  the  floor, 
and  a  funer.al  p.all  w.as  thrown  over  her, 
whilst  from  each  corner  a  torch  shed  a 
lurid  glare.  The  bells  tolled,  and  lugu¬ 
brious  wailing  from  the  church  cast  a 
solemn  gloom  on  the  scene  around,  as 
the  officiating  cardinal  thrice  pronounced 
the  w'ords  “Surge  qua*  dormiset  exurgu 
a  mortuis  et  illuminabit  te  Christus.” 
At  the  first  invocation  the  nuns  removed 
the  cloth.  At  the  second  and  third  the 
victim  rose  gradually  to  the  new  life,  to 
her  worse  than  death.  Communion, 
.and  a  short  sermon  tbilowcd,  and  then 
kisses  among  the  sisterhood,  flavored 
with  sweetmeats  and  ices. 

When  Enrichetta  presented,  according 
to  custom,  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers 
to  the  cardinal  and  to  the  bisho)>,  she 
offered  another  to  a  prince  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Denmark,  who  had  accompanied  her 
kinsman.  General  Salluzzi. 

“  Dead  leaves  from  a  dead  woman  !  ” 
exclaimed  the  general. 

“  The  holocaust  is  completed,”  replied 
his  royal  highness.  “The  lamb  is  im¬ 
molated.  The  sight  is  too  painful.  Let 
us  depart.” 

Sister  Enrichetta  lived  a  life  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  with 
whom  she  was  :is  little  at  home  as  a 
Belgraviau  dandy  among  Neapolitan 
brigand.s,  as  Mr.  Whalley  amongst  the 
company  of  Jesus,  as  a  total  abstinence 
preacher  amid  the  drunken  6:iilor8  of 
Ratcliff.  Soon  she  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
liked,  because  though  with  them  she 
was  not  of  them ;  their  ways  were  not 
her  w'ays,  and  what  she  valued  and  re¬ 
garded,  they  feared  and  abhorred ;  what 
they  cherished  and  revered,  she  despised 
and  detested.  However,  she  was  a  wo¬ 
man  after  the  surly  lexicographer’s  own 
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heart,  for  unqiiestion.ibly  she  was  a  good 
h.iter,  and  she  did  not  dip  her  pen  in  rose 
winter.  Hut  her  pictures  of  conventual 
life  resemble  daguerreotype  i)ortrait8: 
they  reflect  Nature,  though  often  in  dark 
ghastly  tints — Nature  as  seen  through  a 
pair  of  blue  spectacles. 

N ow  for  her  experiences.  W e  will  not 
dwell  on  the  described  relations  between 
the  brides  of  Christ  and  his  ministers,  an 
account  of  which  would  neither  point  a 
moral  nor  adorn  a  tale,  unless  it  were  one 
of  lio6caccio.  That  confession  is  good 
for  tlie  soul  seems  to  h.ave  been  an  es¬ 
tablished  axiom  at  St.  Gregory.  Con¬ 
fession  formed  the  business,  the  pleasure, 
the  recreation,  and  the  joy  of  the  sisters’ 
lives.  Nay,  the  fair  writer  even  avers 
that  the  abolition  of  that  practice  would 
have  been  a  deathblow  to  nunneries,  all 
inducements  to  taking  the  veil  at  once 
ceasing  with  it,  whilst  with  reference  to 
the  priests,  their  occupation,  like  Othel¬ 
lo’s,  would  be  gone.  The  father  confes¬ 
sor  was  the  object  of  the  heartburnings, 
rivalries,  jealousies,  and  quarrels  of  the 
nuns.  To  him  they  confided  their 
thoughts,  hopes,  fears,  wishes,  and  aspi¬ 
rations.  Jle  was  their  spiritual  director, 
friend,  counsellor,  father,  mother,  bro¬ 
ther  ;  the  representative  of  and  media¬ 
tor  to  heaven,  lie  inspired  passionate 
worship,  and  this  feeling  so  identified 
them  with  the  cloister,  that  during  tem¬ 
porary  visits  to  their  relatives,  where  it 
naturally  could  not  have  full  scope,  they 
wouhl  pine  and  long  to  return  to  their 
sweet  captivity.  Those  whose  ordinary 
confessor  had  fallen  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf  would  enlist  the  services  of  a 
younger  religious  guide,  with  whom  they 
would  confer  for  hours  in  a  roomy  and 
comfortable  confessional.  Some  were  ill 
with  alarming  frequency,  and  then  they 
had  the  l)enefit  of  the  uninterrupted 
ministrations  of  the  priest  in  the  privacy 
of  tlieir  chambers.  One  holy  sister  daily 
summoned  her  confessor  in  the  mornings 
to  relate  her  thoughts  of  the  night,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  wine  and  cakes  ; 
in  the  afternoons  he  returned  to  confes¬ 
sion  and  to  luncheon  ;  in  the  evenings  he 
reappeared  to  hear  how  she  s|>ent  her 
mornings,  and  to  sip  cuflee  and  munch 
sweetmeats.  Moreover,  unable  to  bear 
prolonged  absences,  Abelard  and  lleloise 
would  exchange  epistles  tWMce  in  the 
twenty -four  hours.  IJy  the  w'ay,  some 


of  the  letters  of  the  pupils  to  their  saintly 
masters,  accidentally  intercepted,  were 
conceived  in  a  style  more  suitable  to  de¬ 
votees  to  our  Lady  of  I.K)retto,  than  to 
followers  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

Another  sister  had  remained  faithful 
for  sixteen  years  to  her  confessor,  from 
whom  she  had  been  parted  ;  when  even¬ 
tually  he  was  restor^  to  her,  she  offered 
lights  and  flowers  to  her  protecting  saint, 
entertained  the  whole  community  to  re¬ 
freshments,  received  congratulatory  ma¬ 
drigals,  and  built  a  private  confessional, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  at  all  hours  to  listen 
to  his  teachings. 

But  enough  instances.  How  the  over¬ 
whelming  influence  of  the  ministera  of 
Christ  was  used  and  abused  ;  how  artful 
sophistry  gradually  s.apped  innocence  and 
purity,  how  su{)er8tition  and  vice  tri¬ 
umphed  in  the  place  of  religion  and 
virtue,  how  corruption  spread  and  de¬ 
voured  the  vitals  of  the  establishment, 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  work 
in  question. 

Sister  Knrichetta  did  not  escape  the 
persecutions  of  gay  ecclesiasticns.  These 
merely  became  marks  for  the  shafts  of 
her  keen  wit,  but  the  dogma  of  vicari¬ 
ous  love  that  a  cowled  Don  Juan  en¬ 
deavored  to  instil  into  her  mind . 

Quod  Deus  est  amor,  nec  colitur  nisi 
amando . was  repudiated  with  dis¬ 

gust  and  indignation,  and  all  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  the  black-gowned  serpents 
served  only  to  intensify  her  hatred 
against  them. 

“  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  father.  .  .  . 
I  w'as  sick  and  ye  visited  me,  I  was  in 

prison  and  ye  came  unto  me . 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 

shall  be  comforted . Blessed  are 

the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.” 
So  preached  the  Master;  so  practised 
not  those  who  professed  to  be  his  ser¬ 
vants.  Let  us  quote  afew'  examples  of 
how  charity  was  understood  at  St. 
Gregory  the  Armenian. 

It  was  customary  there  to  have  the 
dead  laid  out  on  the  floor  by  special  at¬ 
tendants.  On  a  certain  occasion,  the 
she-wolf  who.se  duty  it  was  to  officiate, 
unwillingly  rising  from  her  warm  bed 
when  pressed  by  Sister  Knrichetta, 
rushed  at  the  corpse  like  a  savage  bull 
at  a  baudcrillo,  tearing  it  down  by  the 
leg  and  dragging  it  across  the  apartment, 
shouting,  “  By  the  Madonna,  could  you 
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not  have  done  it  yourself?”  Enrichet- 
ta’s  blood  curdled  in  her  veins  at  the  re¬ 
peated  bumps  of  the  poor  cold  head 
against  the  hard  stones.  Complaints 
were  useless.  They  all  acted  likewise, 
said  the  Abbess.  The  same  woman, 
tired  of  leading  on  Sundays  a  blind  sister 
to  mass,  one  day  precipitated  the  trouble¬ 
some  being  who  could  not  see  from  the 
height  of  a  steep  staircase,  and  silenced 
her  voice  for  ever.  No  ]>iinishment  fol¬ 
lowed  this  deed,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
a  serving  woman  who  assisted  a  lady 
visitor  who  had  fallen  in  a  (it,  was  sound¬ 
ly  rated  for  meddling  with  what  did  not 
ooneern  her. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  related 
by  the  late  Marquis  d’Azeglio.  A  gar¬ 
dener  in  the  service  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.,  surprised  on  some  occasion  at  the 
unusual  silence  within,  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  Belvedere  Gardens  into 
the  antechamber,  and  crossing  several 
halls,  all  of  them  perfectly  deserted, 
reached  at  last  a  v.ast  bedchamber.  On 
a  couch  lay  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth, 
his  head  drooping  over  the  side,  whilst 
the  cadaverous  hue  of  his  coimtenani'e, 
his  sunken  eyes,  and  the  rattle  in  his 
throat,  indicated  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  summoned  to  render  an  account 
of  his  ministration.  The  soft-hearted 
gardener  rushed  to  assist  the  moribund; 
but  a  priest  unexpectedly  appeared,  and 
stayed  the  outstretched  hand  of  mercy, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  So  his 
Holiness  perished  like  the  sorriest  cur  in 
his  capital,  and  in  point  of  humanity  St. 
Peter  equalled  St.  Gregory. 

A  hasty  interment  in  the  morning 
seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  de¬ 
parted  at  our  nunnery,  and  woe  to  the 
cH>ok  if  the  macaroni  were  overdone. 
Family  ties  were  unknown  to  its  inmates, 
and  domestic  adection  was  as  great  a 
stranger  to  them  as  Greek  verse  to  a 
lied  Indian.  Two  nuns,  sisters  of  a 
princely  family,  were  repeating  their 
orations  in  the  choir,  measuring  the 
time  with  the  clepsydra  as  of  old,  when 
the  suicide  of  a  brother,  a  distinguished 
diplomatist,  was  suddenly  announced  to 
them.  Thev  looked  at  each  other: 
“Anna!”  satd  the  one;  “  Cantilla,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  “  May  the  Lord  preserve 
him  in  glory.  The  water  is  (lowing. 
Let  us  resume  our  meditations.” 

Another  recluse,  on  being  informed  of 


the  unexpected  decease  of  a  sister,  en¬ 
joined  her  serving  woman  not  to  com¬ 
municate  the  news  officially  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast  then  commenc¬ 
ing,  for  “she  was  starving,  and  would 
not  remain  dinnerless  for  the  loss  of  any 
human  being.”  The  only  creature  that 
exhibited  feeling  about  St.  (Jregory — for 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enter — was  a  quad¬ 
ruped.  When  his  young  mistress,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  was  immured  for  life,  the 
faithful  mast  iff  reimiined  wailing  pitifully, 
waiting  for  her  return.  For  (orty-eight 
hours  he  shivered  on  the  marble  ]iave- 
ment  of  the  portico,  giving  vent  to 
lamentations  that  would  have  softened 
the  heart  of  any  but  j»riest  or  nun.  The 
neighbors  fed  him,  until  he  was  poisoned 
by  orders  of  the  community,  Ix'fore  the 
living  tomb  of  her  he  had  so  well  loved. 

The  exalted  Preceptor  of  lowly  fisher¬ 
men  said,  “Blessed  aie  the  poor  in  spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  .  . 
Blesse<l  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  in¬ 
herit  the  earth.  ...  Is  not  the  li(e  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?” 
But  our  nuns  evidenily  diflered.  They 
resembled  not  St.  Francis,  who  held  the 
good  things  of  this  world  in  detestation, 
and  who  would  never  allow  his  followenj 
to  touch  coin  ;  nor  like  St.  Philip  Nerius, 
who  would  frequently  j)r.ay  that  he  might 
become  in  need  of  a  penny  and  find  no 
one  to  give  it.  If  the  holy  sisters  wore 
coarse  wool  instead  of  purple,  they  also 
wore  the  finest  of  embroidered  linens. 
If  they  were  not  allowed  backs  to  their 
bedsteads,  they  at  least  owned  the  softest 
of  feather  beds  and  pillows,  and  the 
most  luxurious  of  coverlets  trimmed 
with  point  lace.  If  they  might  not  have 
objects  of  ornament  on  their  dressing- 
tables,  they  were  not  prohibite<l  from 
keeping  precious  vessels  and  valuable 
porcelain  in  cabinets.  If  they  retained 
no  cash  »n  their  chambers,  there  was  in 
the  establishment  a  strong  room  where 
each  bride  of  Christ  held  her  own  money 
under  lock  and  key — a  most  needlul 
practice,  by  the  way,  as  will  Ite  presently 
seen.  ^Moreover,  the  cuisine  was  excel¬ 
lent,  and  when  they  did  not  partake  of 
fresh  fruit,  as  on  Fridays,  the  rules  did 
not  prevent  their  indulging  ad  libitum  in 
preserves. 

Each  sister  was  wont  to  feast  sumptu¬ 
ously  the  day  of  her  protecting  saint. 
Weeks  of  preparations  and  considerable 
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sums  were  wasted  for  and  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  debts  beincT  freely  incurred,  and 
profuse  pifts  distributed  to  priests,  monks, 
and  acolytes.  As  these  practices  were 
follow'ed  on  birth  days,  at  Easter,  and 
at  Christmas,  Castle  S«iuander  must  have 
been  a  pattern  of  economy  to  St.  fJrei;- 
ory.  Each  nunnery  was  thme<l  for  one 
description  of  comfit  or  cake,  which  was 
produced  in  considerable  quantities,  the 
daintiest  morsels  beinj;  reserved  for  their 
reverences,  whilst  the  more  imperfect 
saccharine  compounds  were  good  enough 
for  their  friends,  and  the  most  inqwrfect 
for  the  publ  c,  who  paid  handsomely  for 
them.  Moreover,  there  was  a  pharmacy 
in  the  convent,  where  several  medica¬ 
ments  were  prepared,  and  eagerly  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Neapolitans — who  had 
faith  in  their  curative  jwwers — at  some¬ 
thing  like  four  times  their  cost. 

Once  a  pre.acher  who  happened  to  be 
both  honest  and  bold — a  very  Pere  Ilya- 
cinthe — had  the  temerity  to  pass  severe 
comments  on  the  mode  of  life  letl  by  our 
nun.s.  “Was  he  aware  he  was  addressing 
the  daughters  of  dukes,  princes,  counts, 
and  barons,  the  representatives  of  the 
mngre  aznl  of  Parthenojie,  the  meanest 
of  whom  could  show  her  sixteen  quarter- 
ings  ?”  angrily  sent  to  inquire  the  Abbess. 
The  ecclesiastic’s  only  reply  was  a  repe¬ 
tition  in  his  next  homily  of  the  insolent 
communication,  wonl  for  word,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  the  haughty  dame. 

Those  scions  of  proud  lineages  appt'ar 
to  have  been  as  w'ell  informed  as  Hotten¬ 
tots,  and  as  literate  as  natives  of  New 
Guinea.  One  day.  Mad.  Caracciolo,  who 
had  often  been  taken  to  task  for  perusing 
profane  books,  was  sur|)rised  reading  by 
the  Abbess.  She  uneasily  handed  the 
book,  anticipating  a  reprimand,  and  was 
infinitelv  relieved  at  he!»ring,“Oh,  tbe  me¬ 
moirs  o^St.  Helena,  the  pious  mother  of  St. 
Constantine — poor  girl,  you  have  been  in¬ 
deed  maligned.”  It  was  the  Memorial  de 
St.IHlene,  and  the  worthy  mother  had  ne¬ 
ver  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  obscure 
individual  known  a.sNai>oleon  Bonaparte. 

Monotonousness  of  existence,  want  of 
active  occupation,  religious  exaltation, 
and  lack  of  healthy  exercise  for  mind 
and  body,  caused  their  natural  conse¬ 
quences.  Nervous  diseases,  from  fits, 
convulsions,  catalepsy,  to  hallucinations, 
aberration  of  mind,  and  acute  mania, 
were  prevalent  at  St.  Gregory,  and 


cases  of  suicide  were  by  no  means  infre¬ 
quent.  Moreover,  many  of  the  sisters 
suffered  from  singular  idiosyncrasies. 
One  could  not  bear  the  totjch  of  paper, 
and  her  attendant  —  purposely  chosen 
from  her  inability  to  read  or  write — 
would  turn  the  pages  of  her  mistress’s 
missal,  and  hold  her  letters  before  her. 
Another  sister  swooned  whenever  she 
heard  mass,  a  third  would  play  with 
dolls,  and  a  fourth,  whenever  indisposed, 
would  pin  herself  in  her  couch.  Want 
of  space  prevents  us  from  even  alluding 
to  the  numerous  affecting  incidents  re¬ 
corded  in  the  book  on  this  subject, 
clearly  demonstrating  that  the  laws  of 
nature  cannot  be  infringed  with  impunity. 

The  eighth  commandment,  or,  indeed, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  most  others,  seems 
to  have  been  .as  thoroughly  ignored,  as 
if  it  had  been  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  the 
Zend-Avesta,  or  the  Vedas.  The  Cave 
of  Trophonius ;  Hounslow  Heath,  when 
Claude  Uiival,  or  Gentleman  Jack,  po¬ 
litely  stopped  travelers;  the  old  rookery, 
when  the  late  Mr.  Fagan  patiently  de¬ 
voted  several  hours  daily  to  the  instruc 
tion  of  promising  pupils — were  localities 
in  whicii,  comfiaratively  to  St.  Gregory, 
the  rights  of  property  were  respected. 
1 ’revisions,  relics,  wearing  apparel,  lace, 
silver  s|>oons,  and  sums  of  money,  were 
constantly  «lisappearing  in  the  clutches 
of  the  light-fingered  camorrists  of  the 
convent.  Once  the  Blessed  Virgin  her¬ 
self  was  stripped  of  the  rings,  bracelet.s, 
chains,  and  jewels  heaped  upon  her  by 
the  faithful.  This  sacrilege  caused  a  great 
sensation.  The  vicar  severely  adtnon- 
ished  the  assetnbled  community,  excom¬ 
municating  the  culprit.  Some  wept, 
some  laughed,  but  the  thief  remained 
undetected.  Six  duc.ats  were  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  shrine  one  day,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  criminal,  tormented  by 
the  pangs  of  conscience,  would  make 
restitution  by  small  instalments,  but  pur¬ 
suit  having  .slackened,  the  delinquent’s 
good  intentions,  if  ever  formed,  evidently 
went  to  pave  the  well-known  warm  local¬ 
ity.  Our  heroine  herself,  not  indulging 
ill  the  favorite  habit,  was  constniined  to 
keep  under  lock  and  key  even  the  most 
trifling  articles;  otherwise  her  worldly 
goods  would  soon  have  been  reduced 
to  what  she  could  grasp  in  her  hand, 
having,  as  it  was,  lost  some  valuable 
property. 
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Sister  Enrichetta,  wearied  of  devout  until  tired  of  being  the  former  he  re- 


Catholics,  who  were  as  moral  as  Negroes, 
as  hcnest  asOtaheitan8,as  high  principled 
as  Malays,  and  somewhat  less  feeling 
than  Laplanders ;  tired  of  a  p.aradise 
which  resembled  a  pandemonium,  and  of 
saints  who  were  worse  than  sinners,  com¬ 
menced  employing  the  energies  of  a 
strong  nature,  and  the  influence  of 
powerful  friends,  to  procure  her  release 
from  the  hated  thraldom. 

('ardinal  Kiario  Sforza,  a  young  man 
of  few  attainments  in  all  except  profli¬ 
gacy,  had  been  by  special  favor  created 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  by  Gregory  XV'I., 
shortly  before  his  death.  His  Eminence 
conceived  a  great  interest  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  St.  Gregory  in  general,  and  for 
Sister  Enrichetta  in  particular. 

He  opened  the  campaign  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  of  a  huge  basket  of  strawberries  to 
the  fair  recluses  and  on  the  following 
day  a  wag  brought,  in  his  name,  to  the 
convent,  a  monstrous  sturgeon,  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  to  the  horror  of  all,  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  seal.  The  cardinal’s  gifts  ceased, 
but  not  his  visits.  One  day  Signora 
Caracclolo  was  summoned  to  the  visitor’s 
room.  The  dandified,  be-scented,  be¬ 
jewelled  representative  of  the  apostles 
was  lolling  on  an  easy  chair.  As  habitual 
with  him,  he  affected  witticisms,  and  w'as 
offensive,  and  in  striving  to  be  Marforio, 
he  was  only  Pulcinella.  He  informed  the 
kneeling  Enrichetta,  who  was  pale  with 
expectation,  that  her  application  to  His 
Holiness  had  been  referred  to  him  ;  he 
pooh-poohed  her  plea  of  ill-health, — she 
M'as  only  hysterical ;  he  sneered  at  her 
disinclination  to  conventual  life,  and  with 
sundry  insulting  allusions,  placed  his  veto 
to  her  request. 

Discouragement  was  succeeded  by  re¬ 
newed  exertions;  but  all  her  petitions  had 
but  one  termination,  the  defendant  being 
appointed  judge  in  his  own  case.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  cardinal  vaitdy  endeavored  to 
w’in  her  regard,  and  to  reconcile  her  to 
her  position,  even  descanting  on  the 
beauties  of  the  establishment.  Our 
shorn  lamb,  however,  was  quite  able  to 
hold  her  own  against  the  whole  sacred 
college,  and  her  sharp  tongue  did  not 
spare  her  saintly  admirer,  to  whom  she 
refused  the  very  moderate  favor  of  a 
dish  of  sweetmeats.  She  hated  him,  and 
all  the  priests — and  he  continued  for 
some  time  her  adorer  and  her  enemy. 


mained  only  the  latter. 

Dawn  appeared  in  1848,  and  for  a 
brief  period  the  sun  of  liberty  be.imed 
on  fair  Parthcjiope.  But  Bomba  swore  to 
the  new'  constitution  only  to  forswear 
himself,  and  his  prontises  culminated 
in  shells,  cannon  balls,  and  fire.  Where  he 
had  scourgetl  with  rods  he  now  scourged 
with  scorpions,  and  a  reign  of  terror 
followed,  in  which  military  executions, 
crowded  ergastoli,  a  gagged  press,  and  a 
licentious,  all-powerful  police,  testified  to 
the  love  of  Ferdinand  for  his  subjects. 
Sister  Enrichetta,  whose  liberal  tenden¬ 
cies  and  sympathies  were  too  well  known, 
became  the  object  of  the  sarcasms,  of  the 
sorry  jests  of  the  daughters  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict,  strenuous  supporters  of  the  king’s 
paternal  government,  until,  almost  driven 
to  distraction,  the  proud-spirited,  ]>atrio- 
tic  woman  felt  at  times  almost  tempted  to 
commit  the  nunnery  to  the  flames,  and 
to  destroy  herself  and  the  malignant 
drones  it  sheltered.  Only  one  faithful 
companion  she  possessed,  an  nttach*‘d 
serving-maid,  who  devoted  to  her  the 
unsw'erving  aflTection  of  a  humble  and 
yet  true  heart,  and  who  ever  followed  her 
in  joy  and  in  sorrow'. 

At  last,  one  day,  a  venerable  Capuchin 
brought  Sister  Enrichetta  what  w'as 
more  precious  than  manna,  more  coveted 
than  the  Sangrail.  It  was  a  brief  from  his 
holines-s,  net  rele:ising  her  from  her  vows, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  permitting  her  to  quit 
St.  Gregory  the  Armenian,  and  to  re¬ 
side  in  a  retreat  of  her  own  choice,  is¬ 
suing  from  it  daily,  provided  she  returned 
thereto  nightly.  The  change  of  cage 
was  not  attected  without  difliculty,  lor 
when  Pontius  Pilatus  inquired  of  Caia- 
phas — when  abbess  referred  to  abbess  for 
the  postulant’s  character^ — praise  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  terrible  accusation  that  she 
read  the  journals  of  the  wicked,  i.  c., 
the  liberals,  who  contemplated  the  atro¬ 
cious  design  of  abolishing  religious  orders, 
was  the  reply,  and  of  course  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  rejected.  Pressure  applied 
upon  her  unforgiving  enemy.  Cardinal 
Kiario Sforz:i,  obtained  the  desired  eflect, 
and  Sister  Enrichetta,  after  nine  years’ 
sufferings  at  St  Gregory  the  Armenian, 
was  admitted  into  the  Conservatory  of 
Constantinople. 

The  new  establishment  was  a  spacious, 
light  and  cheerful  building,  situated  in 
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one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfures  of  Naples, 
and  Enrichetta's  heart  at  first  expanded, 
for  the  air  seemed  purer,  the  sun  brighter, 
life  more  smiling,  and  once  more  she  mixed 
with  the  men  and  women  of  the  world 
she  loved.  But  joy  was  short-lived.  She 
shocked  the  abbess  by  purch.asinga  j)iano, 
and  playing  an  overture  to  Guglidmo  TtU. 
She  scandalized  the  female  porter  by  her 
daily  exits.  The  fourteen  oblate  sisters 
of  tlie  nunnery  were  divided  into  parties, 
hating  each  other,  and  as  she  did  not 
join  any  of  them,  she  gained  the  ill-will 
of  all.  Moreover,  her  persecutor  was  at 
work,  and  her  walks  were  changed  into 
drives,  and  these  soon  were  iiUerdicted 
altogether.  Her  mother’s  journey  to 
Gaeta,  to  obtain  at  the  feet  of  his  holi¬ 
ness  a  dis}>ens:ition  from  the  vows,  failed. 
Further,  she  heard  that  all  the  rigors  of 
claustral  reclusion  were  about  being  en¬ 
forced  against  her,  the  pill  to  be  giltled 
by  the  offer  of  an  abbess-ship.  Lastly, 
to  give  the  finishittg  stroke  to  her  miser¬ 
ies,  the  .allowance  she  was  entitled  tofrom 
St.  Gregory  was  first  reduced,  and  then 
altogether  withdrawn.  Unable  to  re¬ 
main  in  that  bed  of  Procrustes,  she  had 
recourse  to  desperate  means.  She  lied, 
with  her  faithful  attendant. 

His  Eminence  w'as  aghast,  and  in  vain 
sent  canon  and  priest  to  entreat  Signora 
Caracciolo  to  return  to  the  fold.  She 
was  obdurate,  and  defied  them  all. 
Whilst  consultations  were  taking  place 
between  the  ministers  of  heaven  and  the 
satellites  of  Bomba,  as  to  the  best  means 
of  recovering  the  strayed  sheep,  she  took 
refuge  at  Capua,  under  the  protection  of 
Cardinal  Capano,  in  a  kind  of  asylum 
j)rincipally  inhabited  by  Magdalen.s,  un¬ 
dergoing  the  ])rocess  of  reformation.  To 
live  with  a  few  oblate  sisters  under  the 
same  roof  as  three  hundred  shameless, 
brazen  trulls,  was  not  pleasant,  neverthe¬ 
less  safety  was  insured,  and  Biario  Sforza 
baffled.  But  the  benevolent  Cardinal 
Capano  died,  and  Sister  Eurichetta  re¬ 
turned  to  Naples,  where  she  sojourned 
unmolested  for  several  months,  until  one 
day  her  nppartments  w  ere  invaded  by 
the  gigantic  figure  of  Duke  Morbilli,  the 
chief’Commissary  of  Police,  accompanied 
by  a  sallow',  hypocritical-looking  priest, 
and  a  posse  of  sbirri  enough  to  have 
stormed  a  forest  full  of  brig.andH,  and  she 
was  hurried  away  she  knew  not  w  hither. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  freedom,  of 


life,  the  imprisonment,  the  solitude,  the 
silence  fell  heavy  upon  her.  When  she 
ascert.ained  that  she  was  in  the  Retreat 
of  Santa  Maria  delle  Crazie  di  Mondra- 
gnne,  a  religious  House  of  Correction, 
when  she  beheld  her  narrow  cell,  the 
only  articles  of  furniture  in  which  were  a 
bedstead,  a  table,  and  a  candlestick,  when 
she  heard  that  books  and  writing  imple¬ 
ments  were  forbidden  to  her,  and  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  release,  she  fell  into 
a  deadly  swoon.  Fits  of  fury  followed 
each  other,  and  alarmed  her  clerical  cap- 
tors,  and  doubtless  when  she  said  she  was 
ready  to  become  a  tiger,  and  to  spring 
at  their  throats,  they  found  small  diffl- 
culty  in  believing  her.  She  determined 
upon  starving  herself  to  de.ath,  and  after 
remaining  six  days  without  food,  the  phy. 
sician  summoned  found  her  sufleringfrom 
a  nervo-bilious  fever,  accompanied  by 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion.  On 
the  eleventh  d.ay  of  her  voluntary  absti¬ 
nence,  she  was  sinking,  and  her  life  w’as 
only  saved  by  the  pious  fraud  of  the 
doctor,  who  assured  her  her  liberation 
had  been  ordered,  and  by  his  unremit¬ 
ting  attention  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  strenuous  efforts  of  her  relatives 
and  fiicnds  to  procure  a  termination  of 
her  captivity  failed  ;  the  king  and  his 
ministers  .asserting  that  Signora  Carac¬ 
ciolo  had  been  league<l  with  conspirators 
and  revolutionists.  The  suspicions  of  the 
)olice  were  not  unfounded,  for  she  loved 
ler  country,  detested  its  misgovernors, 
and  silently  worked  to  assist  in  its  re¬ 
demption. 

But  no  proofs  against  her  were  ever 
found  ;  her  chattels  and  wearing  appare 
were  only  searched,  to  leave  undetected 
what  she  most  }»rized,  and  her  unsus¬ 
pected  correspondence  was  continued 
until  the  end. 

How  Eurichetta  Caracciolo  was  re¬ 
stored  to  society  after  a  durance  of  three 
years  and  a  half,  how  Garibaldi  rent 
asunder  the  hated  fetters  that  had  en¬ 
slaved  her  for  twenty  years ;  how  a  new 
government  closed  the  hot-beds  of  idle¬ 
ness,  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  sin,  where 
she  had  w'asted  the  best  portion  of  her 
existence ;  how',  tinally,  she  became  a 
happy  wife  and  fond  nnuher,  may  be  dis¬ 
covered,  with  many  other  interesting  de¬ 
tails,  faithfully,  simply,  yet  vividly  and 
graphically  depicted  in  her  Memoirs. 

James  Picciotti. 
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A  DRIFTING  STAR. 


Fkw  of  the  statements  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stokes  in  the  addn^ss  with  which 
he  opened  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  attracted  more  at¬ 
tention  than  the  assertion  that  Sirius  is 
receding  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  in  every  second  of 
time.  Amazing  as  the  fact  is,  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  attracted  so  much  at¬ 
tention  ;  for  even  such  a  tremendous 
rate  of  motion  is  no  uncommon  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  orbs  which  deck  our 
skies.  Astronomers  h.ave  shown  that 
our  own  sun  sweeps  ever  onward 
througli  space  with  a  velocity  alto- 
gether  inconceivable  by  us.  Our  own 
earth  speeds  around  its  central  luminary 
with  a  velocity  of  more  than  eighteen 
miles  per  second.  Even  minute  bodies 
like  the  meteors  which  flash  in  momen¬ 
tary  splendor  across  the  heavens,  and 
then  vanish  forever,  have  a  velocity  of 
motion  almost  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  stately  orb  of  Sirius  courses  onwards 
through  space.  It  was  not,  then,  the 
cnomions  velocity  ascribed  to  the  fiery 
Dog  Star  that  attracted  men’s  notice. 
The  wonder  was  how  astronomers  could 
measure  the  motion  with  which  the  star 
is  rushing  from  us.  Knowing  that,  vast 
as  is  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  count¬ 
less  ages  must  pass  before  the  star 
could  seem  to  be  diminished  in  splen¬ 
dor  through  its  recession,  it  8eeme<l 
indeed  an  amazing  thing  that  any  pro¬ 
cess  we  can  apply  could  tell  us  anything 
respecting  a  motion  whose  primary  effect 
is  absolutely  inappreci.able. 

As  the  time  is  approaching  when  the 
same  method  which  has  revealed  to  us 
the  recession  of  Sirius  is  to  be  applied 
with  increased  instrumental  powers 
under  the  able  management  of  our 
leading  spectroscopist,  it  may  interest 
many  to  learn  something  of  the  strange 
mode  of  inquiry  which  can  deal  success¬ 
fully  with  a  problem  of  so  much  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Already  the  new  telescope  is 
approaching  completion,  and  before  long 
a  series  of  questions  which  Mr.  Huggiiis 
had  found  beyond  the  powers  of  his 
8^  inch  telescope  will  l)e  solved  by  means 
of  the  increased  powers  now  placed  at 
his  disposal. 


The  new  mode  of  estimating  the  stel¬ 
lar  motions  is  in  reality  sufficiently  sim¬ 
ple,  though  the  principle  on  which  it 
depends  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
labors  by  the  most  eminent  physicists 
of  the  age.  We  must  conceive  our  earth 
as  placed  within  a  wave-tossed  ocean 
extending  on  every  side  into  infinite 
space.  The  weaves  which  traverse  this 
ocean  are  the  minute  light-waves,  and 
heat-waves,  and  chemical  waves  which 
every  cidestlal  orb  is  ever  generating. 
Transmitted  through  the  ethereal  ocean 
with  a  velocity  altogether  inconceivable 
by  us,  these  waves  not  only  generate  a 
myriad  forms  of  force  and  motion,  but 
tell  us  all  that  we  can  learn  about  the 
h.abitude8  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Our 
earth  is  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the  infinite 
ethereal  ocean,  and*  the  waves  which 
roll  upon  that  shore  bring  from  beyond 
the  ever-tossing  ocean  waifs  and  strays 
of  knowledge,  which  our  astronomers 
are  busily  piecing  together — waif  by 
waif,  and  stray  by  stray  —  until  a 
ludde  structure  is  rising  under  their 
hands,  built  though  it  be  of  the  mere 
Siind  and  shells  brought  to  us  by 
the  ethereal  waves  that  lave  our 
shores. 

Like  the  waves  of  our  own  seas,  those 
which  traverse  the  ethereal  ocean  of 
space  are  of  unequal  dimensions.  From 
the  long  heat-waves  which  Tyndall  has 
termed  the  rollers  of  the  great  ether 
ocean,  to  the  billows  of  the  light-waves, 
and  so  to  the  tiny  ripj)les  of  the  actinic 
waves,  we  have  eveiy  gradation  of 
length.  But  there  is  this  peculiarity 
in  the  w’aves  that  come  to  us  from  any 
particular  star,  that  while  the  same  gra¬ 
dations  of  length  are  observed,  waves 
of  a  certain  definite  length  are  wanting. 
Still,  comparing  ethereal  with  sea  waves, 
it  is  as  though  the  waves  which  travelled 
to  our  sea-coast  before  some  particular 
■tt'ind  had  nearly  every  length,  from  that 
of  the  roller  to  that  of  the  ripple,  but 
that  waves  exactly  ten  feet  from  crest 
to  crest,  and  weaves  of  exactly  certain 
other  lengths,  were  invariably  found  to 
be  wanting. 

Now,  let  us  conceive  of  our  earth  as  a 
ship  in  the  vast  ocean  of  space,  and 
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no  longer  as  a  fixed  part  of  that  ocean’s 
shore  line.  As  a  ship  speeds  over  a 
wave-tossed  ocean,  there  is  an  obvious 
apparent  change  in  the  length  of  the 
waves  she  crosses.  If  she  is  meeting 
a  long  series  of  rollers,  for  instance,  she 
crosses  them  more  quickly  (that  is,  more 
pass  her  in  a  given  time)  than  if  she 
were  at  anchor;  and  if  she  is  moving  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  rollers,  ievver 
]»ass  her  in  a  given  lime,  and  if  those  on 
board  of  her  were  not  aware  of  her 
motion,  they  would  think  the  rollers 
narrow’er  or  wider  than  they  are  in 
reality  in  the  respective  eases  men¬ 
tioned. 

Supposing,  however,  that  such  a  crew 
had  some  exact  method  of  measuring 
the  apparent  length  of  the  rollers  and 
billows  which  passed  under  them,  and 
that  they  knew  beforehand  that  waves 
exactly  ten  feet  long  were  wanting  in 
the  sea  they  were  traversing,  then  they 
would  be  able  to  tell  whether  their  ship 
was  moving  or  not,  and  in  what  direc¬ 
tion.  For  instead  of  waves  of  ten  feet 
in  length  being  absent,  waves  of  exactly 
nine  feet  in  length  might  seem  to  be 
wanting ;  and  then  they  would  know 
that  these  were  in  reality  the  ten-feet 
Avaves,  only  that  their  ship’s  motion  had 
reduced  them  to  nine  leet.  So  they 
would  know  that  they  were  travelling 
one-tenth  as  fast  as  the  sea- waves  and 
meeting  them.  And  if  waves  of  eleven 
feet  in  length  seemed  to  be  wanting, 
they  would  know  that  their  ship  was 
travelling  one-tenth  as  fa.st  as  the  sea- 
waves  and  in  the  same  direction. 

One  more  illustration,  and  we  shall  be 
ready  to  show  how  certainly  astronomers 
have  become  assured  of  the  recession  of 
Sirius.  Suppose  the  reason  why  w'aves 
of  all,  save  certain  definite  lengths,  came 
from  a  particular  direction,  was  that  a 
number  of  buoys  lying  far  away  in  that 
direction  were  tossing,  each  with  its  own 
rhythmic  motion,  only  that  no  buoys 
were  tossing  w’ith  the  motion  which 
would  supply  certain  definite  waves. 
Then  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  fleet 
of  buoys  were  suddenly  to  begin  to  move 
away  from  or  towards  the  shore,  a  change 
would  take  place  in  the  length  of  every 
order  of  waves.  A  tossing  buoy,  for 
example,  which  was  generating  a  twenty- 
feet  wave,  would  generate  a  longer  wave 
when  travelling  (]uickly  away.  When  it 


was  at  its  highest  it  would  mark  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  and  when  next  at  its  highest 
that  crest  would  be  twenty  feet  away  if 
the  buoy  had  not  travelled ;  but  if  the 
btioy  h.ad  travelled  a  foot  in  the  interval 
the  crest  would  be  twenty-one  feet  away, 
and  all  the  waves  generated  by  the  buoy 
would  be  twenty-one  feet  from  crest  to 
crest.  This  being  true  {mntatis  mutan¬ 
dis)  for  all  the  buoys,  instead  «)f  ten-feet 
waves  being  wanting  (say),  there  would 
now  bo  no  eleven-feet  waves.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  fleet  of  buoys  were  ap¬ 
proaching  the  shore  at  a  similar  rate,  there 
would  be  no  nine-feet  waves.  Thus  in 
every  case  a  motion  of  approach  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  shortening  of  wave  lengths, 
a  motion  of  recession  by  the  reverse. 

Now,  the  waves  which  Sirius  sends 
across  the  ethereal  ocean  are  of  all,  ex- 
cej)t  certain,  lengths  ;  and  our  physicists 
have  recognized  the  missing  waves  as  cor¬ 
responding  to  those  which  certain  known 
gases  have  the  ])Ower  of  absorbing. 
When  wc  look  at  the  spectrnin  of  Sirius, 
we  see  the  waves  of  ditbirent  orders  sep¬ 
arately,  and  we  see  the  gaps  distinctly 
marked.  These  gaps  ought  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  places  where  waves  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  should  fall.  But  if  Sirius  is 
not  at  rest  there  will  not  be  this  exact 
correspondence.  Now,  fortunately,  we 
can  tell  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not. 
We  can  cause  the  light  from  the  very 
vapor  which  is  absorbing  certain  of  the 
light-waves  of  Sirius  to  produce  a  bright- 
line  spectrum  side  by  side  with  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  Sirius ;  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  spectroscopic  analysis  teach¬ 
es  that  the  bl  ight  lines  should  correspond 
with  the  dark  gaps  in  the  star’s  spectrum. 
If  not,  it  must  be  because  the  recession 
or  approach  of  the  star  is  lengthening  or 
shortening  all  its  light-waves,  and  so  dis¬ 
placing  the  dark  gap. 

Now,  when  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  is  thus 
compared  with  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen, 
it  is  found  there  is  not  that  exact  corre¬ 
spondence  which  was  to  have  been  look¬ 
ed  for  if  the  star  were  at  rest.  The  dark 
absorption-line  of  hydrogen  in  the  star’s 
spectrum  is  shilled  in  a  direction  indica¬ 
ting  that  the  wave-lengths  have  been  in¬ 
creased.  In  other  words,  it  is  found  that 
the  star  must  be  receding  from  us.  The 
indication  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy, 
however,  and  nothing  but  the  enormous 
velocity  with  which  the  star  is  really 
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travelling  away  from  us  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  render  the  motion  accessible 
with  the  instrumental  means  applied  by 
Mr,  Huggins.  Now  that  he  is  to  be 
placed  in  possession  of  improved  optical 
appliances,  we  may  hope  lor  information 
respecting  the  motions  of  many  other 
stars.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  can¬ 
not  but  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
theories  which  we  are  to  form  resjiecting 
the  sidereal  spaces.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  forced  to  be  content  with  the 
measurement  of  those  apparent  motions 
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which  our  telescopists  have  been  able  to 
detect.  Ignorantof  the  stars'  distances, 
we  could  form  but  the  vaguest  notion 
of  the  true  significance  of  these  move¬ 
ments.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  mode 
of  measurement  which  tells  us  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  velocity  of  stellar  motions,  and  will 
thus  enable  us  to  form  much  clearer  con¬ 
ceptions  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  respecting  the  grand  proces.ses  of 
cosmical  evolution  which  are  in  progress 
around  us. 


The  SpecUtor. 
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The  despatch  in  which  l>r.  Livingstone 
describes  his  discoveries  as  to  the  true 
sources  of  the  Nile  stamp  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  e-vplorers  w’ho  ever  lived, 
will  probably  compel  us  to  revise  all 
geographies  of  Africa  except  Ptolemy 
— fancy  Ptolemy  instructing  Sir  R.  Mur¬ 
chison  in  his  own  subject — aud  will  cer- 
tiuiily  modify  profoundly  the  |>opular 
conception  as  to  the  interior  of  Africa, 
but  they  will  hardly  excite  as  much  in¬ 
terest  as  the  little  jmstscript  tellqig  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  a  race  in  South 
Central  Africa  called  the  Rua,  who  dwell 
in  excavated  caves,  some  of  them  thirty 
miles  long,  aud  fit  to  contain  a  district 
when  besieged  ;  who  have  “  pictures  ”  or 
“  writings”  of  some  kind,  aud  who  have 
eyes  “  whose  outer  angles  slopes  inw'ard,” 
a  curious  statement,  wdiich  m.ay  mean 
only  that  the  Rua  have  Japanese  eyes, 
or  may  by  possibility  mean  that  these 
Troglodytes  have  acquired  from  their 
mode  of  life  some  physicial  peculiarity. 
The  statement  is  far  too  vague  for  any 
real  discussion,  but  it  excites  the  imagina¬ 
tion  far  more  than  greater  discoveries, 
appealing  as  it  does  to  an  impression 
which  has  cropped  out  in  all  ages,  that 
men  might  conceivably  be  found  differing 
greatly  in  physique  from  the  human 
standard;  an  impression  as  yet  supported 
by  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  impor¬ 
tance,  for  Mr.  Gibson’s  man  urang  was 
in  all  probability  a  lusns  naturoB. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Nile.  Nearly  three 
years  ago,  nine  Johanna  men,  who  had 
accompanied  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his 
journey  to  determine  the  Nilotic  water¬ 


shed,  appeared  at  Zanzibar  with  the 
news  of  the  great  explorer’s  death.  The 
story  which  they  told  was  so  well  con¬ 
cocted,  and  the  evidence  they  adduceil  so 
very  conclusive,  that  Dr.  Kirk’s  sagacity 
was  for  once  at  fault,  and  Livingstone’s 
former  companion  fully  believed  that  his 
quondam  leader  had  been  brutally  mur¬ 
dered  in  Central  Africa.  With  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  mendacious  story  the  world 
is  now  familiar.  Mr.  Young’s  search 
expedition  relieved  the  public  anxiety, 
and,  subsequently,  news  from  Dr,  Living¬ 
stone  himself  confirmed  our  hopes  of  his 
safety  This  intelligence  came  from 
Remb.a,  and  was  dated  February,  1867  ; 
since  it  was  received  nothing  has  been, 
until  within  the  last  few  days,  known  of 
the  Doctor’s  whereabouts.  Again  the 
anxiety  of  the  public  has  been  aroused, 
the  hope  deferred  gradually  gave  way  to 
despair,  and  but  few  believed  that  the 
intrepid  traveller  was  not  dead.  Sir 
Roilcrick  Murchison  steadily  refused  his 
countenance  to  this  fear,  .and  by  a 
number  of  letters  to  the  public  press, 
suggesting  from  time  to  time  certain 
hypotheses  to  account  for  his  friend’s  pro¬ 
longed  silence,  sought  to  dissipate  the 
doubts  and  to  sustain  the  hopes  of  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  traveller’s  wel¬ 
fare.  But  as  month  after  month  rolled 
by,  the  confidence  of  the  public  visibly 
lessened,  until  the  number  of  those  who 
really  believed  in  Livingstone’s  safety 
had  become  small  indeed.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  telegram  was  received  stating 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  heard  of, 
and  that  he  was  not  only  alive  and  well. 
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but  had  found  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  i»ource8  of  the  Nile.  The  news  thus 
flashed  home  to  us  from  India  has  been 
verified.  No  wonder  that  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  and  tlie  Royal  Geographical 
Society  were  jubilant  on  Monday  last; 
for  not  only  had  extracts  from  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  letters  been  sent  from  Zanzibar 
by  Dr.  Kirk,  but  while  the  meeting  was 
in  progress  Lord  Clarendon  sent  the  full 
despatch  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Consul-explorer  himself.  This  de¬ 
spatch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  letters, 
cleare<l  up  all  doubts,  and  the  wonderful 
sagacity  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
again  received  the  testimony  of  proof. 
Nothing,  probably,  in  the  history  of 
geographical  enterprise  was  ever  re¬ 
garded  with  more  sincere  satisfaction  by 
the  whole  nation  than  this  conclusive  in¬ 
telligence  relative  to  the  safety  of  the 
greatest  of  our  explorers. 

Rut  our  delight  at  the  prospect  of  see¬ 
ing  Dr.  Livingstone  again  in  the  flesh 
must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow'  the 
intense  interest  attaching  to  his  dis¬ 
coveries.  Although  in  July,  1868 — the 
dale  of  his  last  despatch — Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  had  not  even  seen  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  of  course  could  not  positively  testify 
that  the  lake  drained  into  the  Nile,  he 
had  yet  found  sufficient  evidence,  to  say 
nothing  of  n.ative  information,  to  justify 
the  opinin  that  not  only  Tanganyika,  but 
a  series  of  more  southerly  lakes,  contri¬ 
bute  their  quota  of  waters  to  the  “  river 
of  Egypt.”  If  this  opinion  should  prove 
to  be  correct,  he  will  have  solved  the 
great  problem  of  modern  geography,  and 
establish<*d  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  geographers  of  all  agc'*. 
Ptolemy’s  mysterious  knowledge  will 
prove  to  have  been  something  real, 
and  Defoe’s  imagination  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  been  strangely  pro¬ 
phetic.  In  order  to  appreciate  what  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  done,  or  is  doing,  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  what  he  W'as 
sent  to  accomplish.  The  dispute  be-' 
tween  Captain  Burton  and  Captain  Speke 
relative  to  the  drainage  of  Lake  Tangan¬ 
yika  could  not  be  settled  except  by  per¬ 
sonal  investigation.  Burton  believed 
that  this  lake  flow'ed  into  the  Nile,  but 
in  such  a  case  Speke’s  Victoria  N’yanza 
would  not  be  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
river.  The  latter  therefore  maintained 
with  rather  ingenious  logic  that  the  Tan¬ 


ganyika  drained  southwards — probably 
into  the  Nyttssa,  and  thence  into  the 
Zambezi.  Moreover,  when  Burton  and 
Speke  were  on  the  lake  its  altitude  was 
fixed  by  them  at  1,844  feet,  and  if  this 
were  correct,  it  would  be  impossible, 
su|)posing  their  observ.ations  to  be  cor¬ 
rect  also,  for  the  Nile  to  receive  the 
water  of  the  Tanganyika.  Baker  made 
the  elevation  of  the  Albert  N’yanza  to  be 
2,720  feet,  and  as  his  observations  were 
carefully  tested  on  his  return  to  England 
their  accuracy  may  be  relied  on.  But 
Speke’s  theimometer — w'ith  Avhich  his 
observations  were  taken — read  214° 
instead  of  212°  when  brought  down  to 
the  coast  again,  and  Mr.  Findlay  has 
always  argued  that  1,000  feet  should  be 
added  to  the  .altitude  at  which  Captain 
•Speke  fixed  the  lake.  This  would  give 
it  an  elevation  of  2,844  feet ;  and  as  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  had  shown  the  Albert 
N’yanza  to  be  but  2,720  feet,  the  Tan¬ 
ganyika  Avould  be  124  feet  higher  than 
the  Nilotic,  reservoir,  and  the  physical 
difficulty  which  seemed  to  intervene  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Nile  would  thus  be  re¬ 
moved.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  directed 
to  settle  this  question,  to  ascertain  the 
altitude  of  the  Tanganyika  and  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  drainage,  and  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  W'liole  water-shed  of 
this  part  of  Africa.  How’  much  he  had 
done  tow.ards  this  in  July  of  last  year, 
the  interesting  despatch  to  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  which  w.as  read  before  the  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society  on  Monday  evening 
clearly  shows,  that  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  during  the  sixteen 
months  that  have  elapsed  since  he  wrote, 
he  has  completed  the  great  work  which 
he  undertook. 

At  the  time  of  writing  his  despatch. 
Dr.  Livingstone  had  not  reached  the 
Tanganyika,  but  he  had  found  a  chain  of 
lakes  to  the  south  which  drained  towards 
the  north,  and,  as  he  believed,  through  the 
Tang.anyika  into  the  Nile.  These  lakes 
are  fed  by  numerous  rivers  of  considera¬ 
ble  size,  and  should  they  prove  to  be  the 
he.adwaters  of  the  Nile,  we  must  look 
for  the  sources  of  the  mighty  river  at 
least  400  miles  south  of  the  most  south¬ 
erly  point  of  the  Victoria  N’yanza. 
The  river  Chambese  seems  to  connect 
these  lakes  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Tsinganyika,  and  the  whole  volume  of 
water  w’hich  they  contain  in  all  proba- 
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bility  finds  its  way  into  the  Nile.  "We 
must  wait  for  further  information  before 
we  can  say  positively  that  these  lakes 
and  rivers  are  within  the  basin  of  the 
Nile,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed 
in  favor  of  this  hypothesis  will  soon  be 
verifie<l.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  but  feci 
extremely  interested  in  the  descrijitions 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  of  the  places 
which  he  has  visited,  and  which  proved 
that  in  the  region  now  opened  up  tor  the 
first  time  there  are  s|)ots  as  beautiful  and 
as  blessed  by  nature  as  anything  that  we 
can  imagine.  Speaking  of  Lake  Liemba, 
one  of  the  chain  which  he  has  discovered. 
Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  “  it  lies  in  a 
hollow,  with  precipitous  sides  2,000 
feet  down ;  it  is  extremely  beautiful, 
sides,  top,  and  bottom  being  covered  with 
trees  and  other  vegetation.  Elephants, 
buffaloes  and  antelopes  feed  on  tlie 
steep  slopes,  while  hippopotami,  croco¬ 
diles  and  fish  swarm  in  the  water.  Guns 
being  unknown,  the  elephants,  unless 
sometimes  deceived  into  a  pitfall,  have 
it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  as  perfect  a 
natural  ptx/adi.^e  as  Xenophon  could  have 
desired.  On  two  rocky  islands  men  till 
the  land,  rear  goats,  and  catch  fish  ;  the 
villages  ashore  are  embowered  in  the 
palm-oil  palms  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.”  Livingstone’s  present  journey 
h.as  only  confirmed  what  was  brought  to 
light  in  his  previous  travels,  viz : — That 
instead  of  the  interior  of  Africa  being  a 
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sandy  desert,  as  was  formerly  thought,  it 
is  really  rich  in  vegetation,  ami  studded 
with  lakes.  Dut  there  is  another  fact 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  discovered  in 
connection  with  Lake  Liemba,  and  which 
goes  far  towards  outweighing  all  others 
in  importance.  The  altitude  of  this  lake 
the  Doctor  ascertained  to  be  2,840  feet, 
thus  showing  that  Speke’s  observations 
were  incorrect,  and  that  Mr.  Find  Lay  was 
probably  rightin  sayingSpeke  had  made  a 
mistake  of  about  1,000  feet  in  his  calcula¬ 
tions.  Dut  we  must  wait  until  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  comes  home  for  the  detailed  intbrm- 
ation  which  will  enable  geographers  to 
pronounce  their  final  judgment  on  the  Nile 
question.  If  the  great  explorer  tr.aces 
the  Lake  sv’stem  which  he  has  discovered 
into  the  Tanganyika,  and  shouhl  find,  on 
arriving  at  Ujiji,  the  stores  and  medi¬ 
cines  sent  there  for  his  use,  he  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and 
perhaps  follow  its  afiluent.  Sir  lloderick 
Murchison  thinks  he  will  return  to  Zan¬ 
zibar  after  having  ascertained  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  drainage  of  the  Tanganyika, 
but  Captain  Shcrard  Osborn  considers 
that  he  will  probably  follow  the  outlet, 
and  see  for  himself  whether  it  Hows  into 
the  Albert  N’yanza,  and  thence  into  the 
Nile.  In  the  latter  case,  Dr.  Livingstone 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  meet  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  ami  the  result  of  this  meeting 
would  be  to  clear  up  the  great  mystery 
which,  for  centurie.s,  has  shrouded  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nile. 


The  spectator. 
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Asthonomers  have  been  revealing 
so  many  wonders  in  the  vast  globe  which 
rules  the  planetary  scheme,  that  we  can¬ 
not  yet  hope  to  see  the  startling  results 
of  their  researches  co-ordinated  into  a 
consistent  whole.  On  every  hand  new 
marvels  are  being  brought  to  light.  At 
one  time,  Mr.  Lockv’er  surprises  us  by 
exhibiting  the  amazing  velocities  wMth 
wdiich  the  solar  storms  r.age  across  the 
blazing  surface  of  our  luminary.  At 
another,  the  energetic  astronomer  who 
presides  over  the  Roman  Observatory 
tells  us  of  w’ater  within  the  fierce  tumult 
of  the  solar  spots.  The  Kew  observers 
track  the  strjinge  influences  of  the  planets 
on  the  solar  atmosphere,  watching  not 
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only  the  great  tide  of  spots  which  sweeps 
in  the  ten-year  period  over  the  solar 
storm-zones,  and  then  leaves  our  sun 
clear  from  speck  or  stain,  but  also  the 
ripples  of  spot-formation  w'hich  come  in 
shorter  ])eriods,  and  seem  inextricably 
blended  to  ordinary  observers  with  the 
great  periodic  disturbances.  Lastly, 
Lockyer,  Huggins,  Zollner  and  Secchi 
describe  the  magic  changes  of  form  which 
pass  over  tongues  of  flame,  projecting 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  solar  surface. 

We  have  before  us  as  w'e  write  a  .series 
of  colored  prominence-pictures  taken  by 
Dr.  Zollner,  the  eminent  photometrician. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these 
strange  figures  without  a  sense  of  the 
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magnificence  of  the  problem  which  the 
sun  presents  to  astronomers.  Here  are 
vast  entities,  fiames,  if  we  will,  but  fiamcs 
unlike  all  tho>e  with  which  we  are  famil¬ 
iar.  And  these  vast  tongues  of  fire  as¬ 
sume  forms  wliich  speak  to  us  at  once  oft  he 
action  of  Ibrces  of  the  utmost  violence  and 
intensity.  The  very  aspect  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  at  once  teaches  this,  but  it  is  the  rapid 
changes  of  place  and  of  figure  to  which 
the  spots  are  subjected  that  are  most  sig¬ 
nificant  on  this  point.  Here  is  a  va.sl  cone- 
shaped  fiame,  with  a  mmshroom-shaped 
head  of  enormous  proportions,  the  whole 
object  standing  10,000  or  17,000  miles 
from  the  sun's  surface.  In  the  cone 
figure  we  see  the  uprush  of  lately  impri¬ 
soned  gases,  in  the  ont.-ipreading  hea<l  the 
sudden  diminution  of  pressure  as  these 
gases  reach  the  rarer  upper  atmosphere. 
Hut  turn  from  this  object  to  a  series  of 
si.x  pictures  placed  beside  it,  and  we  see 
the  solar  forces  in  action.  First,  there 
is  a  vast  flame,  some  18,000  miles  high, 
bowed  towards  the  right,  as  though  some 
fierce  wind  were  blowing  upon  it.  It 
e.\tends  in  this  direction  sumo  four  or 
five  thousand  miles.  Tlie  next  picture 
represents  the  same  object  ten  minutes 
later.  The  figure  of  the  prominence  has 
wholly  changed.  It  is  now  a  globe- 
shaped  mass,  standing  on  a  narrow  stalk 
of  light  above  a  row'  of  flame-hillocks. 
It  is  bowed  tow'ards  the  left,  so  that  in 
those  short  minute.s  the  whole  mass  of 
the  flame  has  swept  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  its  former  position.  Only  two 
minutes  later,  and  again  a  complete 
change  of  appearance.  The  stalk  and  the 
flame-hillocks  have  vanished,  and  the 
globe-shaped  mass  has  become  elongated. 
Three  minutes  later,  the  shape  of  llie  pro¬ 
minence  has  altered  so  completely  that 
one  can  hardly  recognize  it  for  the 
same.  The  stalk  is  again  vi.sible,  but 
the  upper  mass  is  bowed  down  on  the 
right  so  that  the  whole  figure  resembles 
a  gigantic  A,  without  the  cross  bar,  and 
with  the  down-stroke  abnormally  thick. 
'I'liis  great  A  is  some  twenty  thousand 
miles  in  height,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
our  earth  might  be  bowled  betw’een  its 
legs  without  touching  them !  Four 
minutes  pass,  and  again  the  figure  has 
changed.  The  flame-hillocks  reappear, 
the  down-stroke  of  the  A  begins  to  raise 
itself  from  the  sun’s  surface.  liastly, 
after  yet  another  interval  of  four  minutes, 
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the  figure  of  the  prominence  has  lost  all  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  A,  and  may  now  be  liken¬ 
ed  to  a  camel’s  head  looking  towards  the 
right.  The  whole  series  of  changes  has 
occupied  but  twenty-three  minutes,  yet 
the  flame  exceeded  our  earth  in  volume 
tenfold  at  the  least.  But  Mr.  Lockyer 
has  recorded  an  instance  of  a  yet  more 
marvellous  nature.  A  vast  prominence 
extending  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
miles  from  the  sun’s  surface  vanished 
altogether  in  ten  minutes.  The  very 
way  in  which  Zdllner’s  drawings  were 
taken  savours  of  the  marvellous.  We 
have  spoken  of  them  as  colored.  They 
are  ruby-red,  and  so  the  prominences  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  astronomer.  The  real  light 
of  the  prominences  is  not  ruby-red,  how¬ 
ever,  but  rose-coloured,  with  laint  indi¬ 
cations  of  pink,  or  even  bluish  tints.  The 
fact  is,  that  by  the  new  method  of  obser¬ 
vation  the  image  of^a  prominence  is 
formed  by  only  a  certain  part  ol  its  light. 
We  may  say  tliat  out  of  several  colored 
images  of  the  same  prominence  the  astro¬ 
nomer  selects  one  only  for  examination. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  worth  con¬ 
sidering,  as  it  involves  the  essenewof  the 
method  by  which  the  prominences  arc 
seen  at  all.  When  we  analyze  light  with 
a  simple  prism  as  Newton  did,  we  get 
instead  of  a  round  spot  of  white — tliat 
is,  mixed  light — a  row  of  overlapping 
spots  of  dilferent  color.  It  was  only 
when,  instead  of  a  round  spot,  a  fine  lino 
of  white  light  was  analyzed,  ih.at  one 
could  detect  the  absence  of  images  of 
this  line  along  certain  parts  of  the  rain¬ 
bow-colored  streak,— in  other  words,  it 
was  thus  only  that  the  dark  lines  of  the 
spectrum  could  be  seen.  And  it  was  to 
sec  these  lines  more  clearly  that  the  slit 
of  the  spectroscope  was  made  so  narrow 
and  the  rainbow-spectrum  made  so  long 
by  speclroscojnsts.  But  the  observers 
of  the  prominences  go  back  to  the  old 
method.  If  they  used  a  narrow  slit,  a 
narrow'  strip  of  the  prominence  would 
alone  form  its  spectrum,  which  would 
consist  of  a  few  bright  lines.  But  by 
having  a  wide  slit  the  whole  prominence 
ibrms  its  spectrung  which  consists  of  a, 
few  bright  pictures  of  tlie  prominences^ 
There  is  a  green  picture  corresponding 
to  the  bright  spectral  line  called  F,  a  red 
picture  corresponding  to  the  bright  spec¬ 
tral  line  called  C,  and  so  on.  If  the 
whole  set  of  pictures  were  formed  at 
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once  we  could  see  none  of  them,  for  there 
would  be  side  by  side  with  them  the 
blazing  solar  spectrum  which  would  ob¬ 
literate  them  .altogether,  just  as  in  ordi¬ 
nary  telescopic  observation  the  bright 
sunlight  blots  out  the  prominences  from 
view. 

But  if  the  observer  uses  such  a  battery 
of  prisma  that  the  solar  spectrum  w'ould 
be  very  long  indeed,  and  if  he  admits  to 
view  only  that  part  of  the  spectrum  op¬ 
posite  which  one  of  the  prominence- 
images  exists,  he  can  then  see  that  image 
quite  distinctly,  for  the  neighboring  part 
of  the  solar  spectrum  is  so  reduced  in 
splendor  that  it  no  longer  obliterates  the 
prominence-figure. 

In  this  w.ay,  then,  the  observer  selects 
one  or  other  of  the  pictures  of  a  promi¬ 
nence,  either  the  reel  or  the  green  pic¬ 
ture,  to  examine.  And  strangely  enough, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  two 
pictures  are  alike.  Rather  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  are  different,  though 
we  have  not  space  here  either  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  reasons  for  believing  this,  or  to 
explain  the  significance  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  *  should  it  eventually  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

It  seems  to  us  that  when  we  consider 
the  real  dimensions  of  the  solar  globe, 
we  appreciate  more  fully  the  wonderful 
nature  of  those  processes  of  action  indi¬ 
cated  by  recent  researches,  than  when 
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we  regard  these  without  direct  reference 
to  the  sun’s  magnitude,  llow  many  of 
us  really  appreciate  the  enormous  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  sun  ?  We  read  certain  fig¬ 
ures  in  books*  of  astronomy,  but  do  we 
grasp  their  full  significance?  There  is, 
however,  a  simple  way  of  viewing  the 
m.atter  which  at  once  opens  our  eyes  to 
the  vastness  of  the  solar  globe.  If  wo 
remember  that  the  earth  on  which  we 
move,  the  scene  of  all  those  interests 
which  we  deem  so  important,  bears  so 
minute  a  proportion  to  the  sun,  that  if  he 
were  •represented  by  a  two-feet  globe 
the  earth  would  on  the  same  scale  appear 
no  larger  than  a  cherrystone,  we  see 
what  wonderful  processes  of  action  those 
must  be  which  are  at  work  upon  the 
solar  stjrface.  We  recognize  in  our  hur¬ 
ricanes  the  action  of  nature  in  her  fierc¬ 
est  moods,  but  the  solar  hurricanes  would 
in  an  instant  destroy  the  whole  globe  on 
which  we  live.  We  wonder  at  the  vol¬ 
cano  which  lays  a  whole  city  in  ashes, 
but  our  earth  would  be  swept  like  a  mote 
before  the  rush  of  a  solar  volcano.  We 
see,  lastly,  in  the  earthquake  which  up¬ 
heaves  a  continent  the  most  energetic  of 
all  the  forces  at  work  upon  our  earth, 
but  the  least  of  the  throes  which  con¬ 
vulse  the  solar  surface  would  toss  a  globe 
like  ours  as  the  waves  of  ocean  toss  the 
lightest  sea-drift. 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  HERCULES. 

Hear  me,  O  Zeus  my  father,  for  I  am  thine, 

Thj  son,  thougli  mortal ;  whom  the  fates  have  set 
To  conquer  many  things,  and  then  to  die, 

And  see  in  death  the  face  of  equal  gods. 

Behold,  in  patience  1  have  tamed  the  brood 
Of  Nemea  and  of  Lerna,  hallowed  from  fear 
The  shadows  of  Krymanthus,  driven  their  bane 
From  the  dark  waters  of  the  haunted  lake. 

Still  I  sweep  deaths  fbom  earth,  and  still  the  price, 
My  own  death,  is  not  given.  The  gods  are  strong, . 
And  I  know  well  that  some  immortal  force 
Lives  in  this  god-sprung  blood ;  for  in  the  night, 
And  when  Alcmene’s  star  is  clear  in  heaven, 

I  have  heard  falling  from  the  upper  sky 
His  song  whose  harp  called  llion  from  the  ground. 
Who  sings  to  gods  forever;  and  with  strange  hope 
The  smile  of  the  divine  night  makes  me  glad, 

Even  as  that  look  seen  long  ago  in  dreams. 

When  of  two  women  giving  toil  or  ease 


T  chose  her  who  gave  toil;  then  in  the  dream 
I  thought  her  face  grew  glorious ;  and  it  passed. 
And  lo,  Alcmenc  bending  over  me. 

But  in  this  hour,  O  father,  when  all  things  droop. 
When  on  Cyllene  or  in  deep-set  brakes 
No  louder  sound  than  the  cicada's  note 
Vexes  Pan's  sleep  at  noon,  in  thin  faint  hour. 

Not  all  for  faintness,  I  have  stayed  my  hand 
From  helping  men  who  blame  and  guard  their 
lives, 

I  have  come  in  from  weary,  helpless  men 
To  ask  at  this  thy  altar  for  the  end 
Of  mortal  thraldom,  if  now  my  time  is  full 
When  I  must  pass  among  the  kindred  gods. 

O  Zeus,  strike  me  immortal  where  I  stand. 

If  such  a  death  as  opens  deathless  life 
Cannot  pollute  these  walls  ;  or  if  my  fate 
Gives  yet  new  labors,  cheer  me  with  a  sign 
Of  that  for  which  1  labor. 

So  he  prayed : 

But  through  the  spear-hung  trophies  on  the  walla 
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Trembled  a  brazen  clang^or,  and  overhead 
The  temple-irloom  waa  cloven  and  in  large  air, 
Like  sacred  Delos  on  the  evening  sea, 

Shone  out  clear  thrones  of  gods,  and  faces  of  men 
Now  god*,  because  they  suffered :  from  the  front 
Of  that  fair  place  Alcmene  looks  on  earth, 

With  such  a  brow  as  if  some  speechless  fame, 
Caught  from  quick  mind  to  mind  among  the  gods, 
Had  told  her  that  her  son  shall  conquer  death, 
And  enter  where  the  heroes  speak  of  wars 
Waged  in  old  days  on  earth,  when  hillside  gleams 
Of  windy  sunshine  in  wide  Thessaly 
Glanced  on  the  spears  of  gods  that  fought  for  men. 
But  at  her  side  a  maiden  seems  to  wait 
A  tarrying  footfall  on  the  floor  of  heaven. 

Nor  heeds  Apollo’s  harping,  though  he  sing 
Of  Thetis  whom  a  mortal  won  to  wife. 

R.  C.  Jebb. 


FREDERIC  TEMPLE. 

Is  there  one  man  in  disenchanted  days 

Who  yet  has  feet  on  earth  and  head  in  heaven  ? 
One  viceroy  yet  to  whom  his  Kitig  has  given 
Tlie  fire  that  kindles  and  the  strength  that  sways? 
Is  there  a  wisdom  whose  extremest  ways 

Lead  upward  still  ?  for  us  who  most  have  striven. 
Made  wise  too  early  and  too  late  forgiven. 

Our  prudence  palsies  and  our  seeing  slays. 

We  are  dying ;  is  there  one  alive  and  whole, 

A  hammer  of  the  Lord,  a  simple  aoul, 

Man  with  the  men  and  with  the  boys  a  boy  ? 
We  are  barren  ;  let  a  male  and  conquering  voice 
Fill  us  and  quicken  us  and  make  rejoice, 

Even  us  who  have  so  long  forgotten  joy. 

And  as  I  prayed,  I  heard  him ;  harshly  clear 
Thro’  the  full  house  the  loud  vibration  ran. 

And  in  my  soul  responded  the  austere 
And  silent  sympathy  of  man  with  man; 

For  as  he  spake  I  knew  that  God  was  near 
Perfecting  still  the  immemorial  plan. 

And  once  in  Jewry  and  for  ever  here 

Loves  as  He  loved  and  ends  what  He  began. 
Wait,  therefore,  friends,  rejoicing  as  ye  wait 
That  'mid  faiths  fallen  and  priests  emasculate 
For  men  to  follow  such  a  man  should  be ; 

To  whom  the  waves  shall  witness  with  a  roar. 
Wild  Marazion  and  Tintagel’s  shore. 

And  all  the  Cornish  capes  and  Cornish  sea. 

Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 


ALICE. 

Sue  siLs  in  her  home — 'lis  a  splendid  pakce. 
And  in  queenly  slate  sits  she ; 

But  are  you  happy,  0,  Alice,  Alice — 

Shall  I  answer  the  question  for  thee  ? 

Your  small  feet  rest  on  a  carpet  of  velvet. 

And  laughter  rings  through  the  hall ; 

The  sun  gleams  red  on  the  gilded  helmet 
That  hangs  on  the  lofty  wall 

But  there  rests  on  your  brow  a  weary  shadow, 
A  dim  light  in  your  eye ; 

It  was  not  there  when  we  roamed  the  meadow 
’Neath  the  gold  of  an  Autumn  sky. 


It  was  not  there  when  we  plighted  together 
Our  love  on  that  summer  day. 

But  the  rich  man  came  with  his  sunless  treasure, 
And  tempted  thee,  Alice,  away. 

There  is  no  loved  child  to  fondle  and  cherish — 
The  ambitious  lord  has  no  heir  ; 

When  he  shall  die  his  proud  name  will  perish,— 
Is  this  then  your  secret  care  ? 

Or  does  sometimes  the  vow  you  have  broken 
Bring  pain  to  your  cold  pale  brow  T 

I  see  the  despair — I  acknowledge  the  token, 

I  care  not  to  learn  more  now. 

I  forgive  thee  now — I  would  bear  no  malice — 
Thy  love  was  empty  and  vain  ; 

But  my  heart  is  broken,  Alice,  Alice, 

And  I  never  can  love  again. 

Max. 


IN  THE  TR0PIC3. 

The  blue  waves  beat  upon  the  coral  reef. 

The  palm-trees  bow  their  coronals  of  green,'* 
Kissed  by  the  soft  southwest  wind.  Myriads 
Of  gold  and  purple-plurnaged  orioles. 

Of  scarlet-crested,  snowy-wingW  birds, 

Dash,  dazzling  meteors  of  living  fire. 

Across  the  forest  track. 

The  tiger  sleeps. 

Crafty  and  cruel-brooding,  in  his  lair. 

Wailing  the  veil  of  night,  as  Evil  hides. 

Shunning  the  bright  rays  of  the  glorious  sun. 

And  battening  on  darkness.  Crimson  flowers 
Hang  from  the  creepers,  where  the  boa  lurks. 
Coiling  her  deadly  folds,  with  venomed  eye 
Fixed  on  the  path  beneath.  The  leopards  crouch. 
Half  wakeful  in  the  jungle;  scene  so  fair. 

At  every  onward  footstep,  threatens — Death  / 
Low,  the  red  sun  declines;  within  the  brake 
The  stealthy  jaguar  begins  to  stir. 

The  jackal  sounds  the  prelude  of  attack, 

To  warn  our  lingering  footsteps.  Safety  now 
No  longer  waits  upon  the  traveller ; 

But  discord,  rapine,  and  a  thousand  foes. 
Gaunt-eyed,  and  crimson-robed,  and  ravenous 
Rise  into  being  ’neath  the  mask  of  Night. 


IN  THE  FALL. 

The  old  autumnal  stillness  holds  the  wood, 

Thin  mist  of  autumn  makes  the  day  a  dream ; 

And  country  sounds  fall  faint,  half  understood 
And  half  unheeded,  as  to  sick  men  seem 

Tile  voices  of  their  friends  when  death  is  near. 
And  earth  grows  vaguer  to  the  tired  ear. 

At  soft  gray  dawns  and  softer  evening  ends 
The  air  is  echoless  and  dull  with  dews ; 

And  leaves  hang  loose,  and  whosoever  wends 
His  way  through  woods  is  'ware  of  altered  hues 

And  alien  tints ;  and  oft  with  hollow  sound 
The  chestnut  husk  falls  rattling  to  the  ground. 
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Now  comefl  the  faint,  warm  smell  of  fresh -built 
ricks, 

And  empty  fields  look  up  at  empty  skies, 

And  smoke  floats  sidelong  from  the  burning  quicks. 
And  low  across  the  stunted  stubble  flies 
The  whirring  covey,  till  its  wings  have  grown 
A  murmur — then,  a  memory  alone. 

Now,  haply  on  some  sunless  afternoon 
When  brooding  winds  are  whisp'ring  to  the 
leaves. 

Shrill  twittered  half-notes  fill  the  air,  and  soon 
From  farm-house  thatch  and  cosoy  cottage  eaves 
The  circling  swallows  call  their  eager  bro<^ 

And  straight  fly  south,  by  unseen  summers 
wooed. 

A  certain  aadners  claims  these  autumn  days — 

A  sadness  sweeter  to  the  poet’s  heart 
Than  all  the  full-fed  joys  and  lavish  rays 

Of  riper  sun? :  old  wounds,  old  woes,  depart ; 
Life  calls  a  truce,  and  nature  seems  to  keep 
lierself  a-hush  to  watch  the  world  asleep. 


AUTUMN  EVENING. 

Cross-barred  with  coloring  hedge-rows,  hill  and 
dale. 

All  variegated  with  while  stubble-field 
And  emerald  pasture  turning  slightly  pale, 

A  beauteous,  if  a  sadUening  prospect  yield. 


Herds  homeward  hie ;  the  starlings  valeward  push ; 

And,  settling  in  the  warm  heart  of  the  wood. 
Rooks  dusk  the  embrowning  trees.  An  ominous 
hush, 

A  deep,  peculiar  calm  that  bodes  no  good, 
Reigns  over  all ;  and  Nature,  sore  distressed 
At  earth's  decaying  glories,  seems  like  one 
Held  in  suspense.  A  while,  and  up  the  west,'* 
White,  jagged  clouds  ascend..  The  squall  comes 
on ; 

And  birds  and  leaves  from  gusty  trees  are  hurled, 
And  through  the  evening  sky  together  whirled. 


THE  HOLLY’S  TE.\CHING. 

Ri'sted  are  the  golden  leaves. 

Gone  the  blossoms  trooping. 

Gone  the  sparrows  from  the  eaves. 
Rooks  from  elm-tops  swooping: 

Gleamy  moms  bring  gloomy  days, 

To  lurid  sunsets  tending  ; 

Snow-drifts  whiten  woods  and  ways, — 

So  the  year  is  ending. 

But  though  winds  despoil,  and  snows 
Hill  and  hollow  deaden. 

Wide  the  beacon  Holly  glows, 

Bright  its  berries  redden  ; 

Clear  as  with  outspoken  word 
Hopeful  cheer  it  giveth  : 

“  Though  the  year  die,  yet  the  Lord 
Of  the  dead  years  liveth.” 

William  Sawyer. 
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History  of  England,  from  Vu  Fall  of  Wtdsey  to 
Vue  Death  nf  by  James  Anthokt  Fkol'de, 

M.  A.  Popular  edition.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  dc  Co.  1870. 

Is  his  preliminary  chapter  on  the  “Social  Con¬ 
dition  of  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  Mr. 
Kroude  thus  eloquently  describes  the  nature  of  the 
task  which  he  has  accomplished  in  these  volumes. 
After  discussing  most  thoroughly  and  lucidly  the 
aspects  of  society  under  the  old  feudal  system, 
and,  during  its  decay,  the  relation  between  peas¬ 
ant  and  noble,  and  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
tlie  old  theory  of  the  functions  of  Government,  he 
says : — 

“But,  indeed,  a  change  was  coming  upon  tiie 
world,  the  meaning  and  direction  of  which  even 
still  is  hidden  from  us,  a  change  from  era  to  era. 
The  paths  trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  ages  were 
broken  up ;  old  things  were  passing  away,  and  the 
faith  and  the  life  of  ten  centuries  were  dissolving 
like  a  dream.  Chivalry  was  dying;  the  abbey 
and  the  castle  were  soon  together  to  crumble  into 
ruins;  and  all  the  forms,  desires,  beliefs,  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  World  were  passing  away,  never 
to  return.  A  new  continent  had  risen  up  beyond 
the  western  sea.  The  floor  of  heaven,  inlaid  with 
stars,  Itad  sunk  back  into  an  infinite  abyss  of  im¬ 
measurable  space;  and  the  firm  earth  itself  un¬ 
fixed  from  its  foundations,  was  seen  to  be  but  a 


small  atom  in  the  awful  vastness  of  the  universe. 
In  the  fabric  of  habit  which  they  had  so  laboriouj- 
ly  built  fur  themselves,  mankind  were  to  remain 
no  longer. 

“  And  now  it  is  all  gone — like  an  unsubstantial 
pageant  faded ;  and  between  us  and  Ihe  old  Eng¬ 
lish  there  lies  a  gulf  of  mystery  which  the  prose 
of  the  historian  will  never  adequately  bridge. 
They  cannot  come  to  us,  and  our  imagination  can 
but  feebly  penetrate  to  them.  Only  among  the 
aisles  of  the  cathedral,  only  as  we  gaze  upon  their 
silent  figures  sleeping  on  their  tombs,  some  faint 
conceptions  float  before  us  of  what  these  men 
were  when  they  were  alive;  and  perhaps  in  the 
sound  of  churchbells,  that  peculiar  creation  of 
mediteval  age,  which  falls  upon  the  ear  like  the 
echo  of  a  vanished  world.  The  transition  out  of 
this  old  state  is  what  in  this  book  1  have  under¬ 
taken  to  relate.” 

And  the  task  is  well  worthy  of  the  historian. 
Though  covering  but  a  small  period  of  English 
history,  the  interval  between  Wolsey’s  disgrace 
and  the  death  of  Elizabeth  included  the  birth  of 
modern  civilization,  and  saw  the  accomplishment 
of  the  most  momentous  revolution  in  the  history 
of  the  race  since  the  advent  of  Christianity.  Then, 
too,  notwithstanding  its  importance  and  the  labors 
of  those  wlm  bad  preceded  him,  before  Mr,  Froude 
entered  the  field  there  was  no  portion  of  English 
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historj  more  obscure,  and,  according  to  him,  more 
recklessly  misrepresented.  He  has  gone  through 
all  the  Roll*  Iloate  MSS.,  all  the  Slate  Papers,  and 
the  Tarious  manuscript  collections  scattered  over 
the  Kingdom,  besides  availing  himself  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  upon  which  other  historians  have  depended; 
and  he  brings  forward  many  new  documents  which, 
as  used  by  him,  throw  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
events  of  that  most  critical  period.  We  suppose 
that  after  the  laborious  and  flnal  researches  of  Mr. 
Froude,  wo  can  scarcely  expect  any  further  re¬ 
cords  to  be  di!>covcred  which  might  invalidate  es¬ 
sentially  the  pasitions  he  has  taken,  and  his  History, 
therefore,  will  probably  be  accepted  as  the  final 
and  complete  record  of  all  the  facts  which  can  as¬ 
sist  us  in  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

That  ho  himself  is  convinc^  of  this  is  evident 
from  the  extreme  care  and  thoroughness  with 
which  he  has  carried  out  his  work.  No  question 
has  been  left  uninvestigated ;  no  point  has  been 
shunned  or  obscured,  and  the  fourteen  stately  vo¬ 
lumes  which  constitute  the  work  are  without 
doubt  the  most  elaborate  historical  composition 
in  our  language.  Whether  the  deductions  which 
he  draws  from  his  facts  will  be  in  every  instance,  or 
even  generally,  adopted,  is  extremely  doubtful : 
his  conclusions  concerning  the  historical  charac¬ 
ters  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  are  almost  without 
exception  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which 
have  become  traditions;  but  the  facts  themselves 
embrace  everything  on  either  side  that  can  be 
claimed  as  authority,  and  no  one  who  read.s  them 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  imjairtial  desire  fur 
truth  which  animates  the  author's  labors. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  mental 
characteristics  which  Mr.  Froude  brings  to  his 
work.  In  making  this  analysis  we  do  not  propose 
to  attempt  any  subtle  distinctions,  but  will  simply 
sketch  briefly  the  salient  features  of  his  genius). 
They  are  a  broad  catholicity  of  mind  which,  with¬ 
out  confounding  distinctions  or  weakening  the 
fibre  of  its  individual  convictions,  can  do  justice  to 
radically  antagonistic  principles  and  actions;  a 
vivid  and  dramatic  imaginative  faculty;  the  liberal 
culture  of  a  thorough  scholar;  a  severe  critical  judg¬ 
ment  ;  the  most  untiring  industry,  and  a  literary  art 
which  is  well-nigh  perfect.  Few  writers  in  the 
history  of  literature,  posse.ssed  of  the  brilliant 
abilities  of  Mr.  Froude,  have  devoted  themselves 
to  a  more  unpromising  task  than  the  one  which  he 
has  undertaken ;  there  are  fewer  still  who  could 
have  carried  the  interest  of  the  reader  so  unflag- 
gingly  through  the  vast  muss  of  details  which  ho 
has  accumulated  in  his  pages.  Through  the  whole 
field  which  ho  traveraes  there  are  no  wars,  no  bat¬ 
tles,  none  of  the  brilliant  epi.sode8  which  furnish 
the  usual  opportunities  to  historians.  The  strug¬ 
gles  are  those  subtle  ones  which  accompany  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  social  forces ;  the  changes  are 
the  gradual  ones  natural  to  a  period  of  transition  ; 
and  the  few  dramatic  elements  are  of  the  sombre 
cast  furnished  by  the  stake,  and  grand  revolutions 
in  religious  opinion.  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  narrative — even  for  impatient  and 
superficial  readers.  The  author's  information  is  so 
general  and  his  mastery  of  style  so  exquisite  that 
the  driest  details  are  constantly  illuminated  by 
side-lights  and  the  lambent  flow  of  imaginative 
language. 

In  style  Mr.  Froude  has  been  accused  of  imitat¬ 


ing  Carlyle,  and  there  is  one  characteristic  at  least 
which  they  possess  in  common  and  in  which  every 
historian  since  Carlyle  began  to  write  may  be  said 
to  imitate  him — the  disposition  to  treat  every  sub¬ 
ject  picturesquely  and  with  a  certain  dramatic  force 
which  often  verges  on  the  artificial.  This  seems 
to  us  the  only  point  of  contact  between  them, 
while  there  are  many  essential  diflercnces.  The 
style  of  Mr.  Froude  is  the  steady  glow  of  solar 
light,  rising  gradually  at  times  to  a  fervid  intensity  : 
that  of  Carlyle  is  the  incessant  gleamings  and 
fiashes  of  heat-lightnings  on  a  summer  evening. 
Carlyle  is  too  apt  to  impress  us  with  a  painful 
sense  of  effort  and  artifice :  we  are  almost  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  force  and  finish  of  Mr.  Froude’s  lan¬ 
guage  until  we  compare  it  with  the  numerous  cita¬ 
tions  from  other  writers  which  are  introduced  into 
the  text.  The  extract  with  which  we  commenced 
this  notice  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author’s  style 
when  painting  in  his  warmest  colors. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Froude’s  conclusions 
concerning  the  characters  who  figure  largely  in 
his  history  are  radically  opposed  to  those  which 
have  met  with  general  acceptance.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  with  Henry  VIII.,  who  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  have  been  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
rulers  that  England  has  ever  produced,  but  justi¬ 
fied,  on  the  whole,  by  his  peculiar  position,  in  act- 
ting  as  he  did  toward  his  wives  and  his  political 
opponents — that  he  was  more  sinned  against  than 
Binning.  He  has  brought  forward  many  (acts  which 
place  Henry,  beyond  doubt,  in  a  very  much  better 
attitude  than  that  in  which  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  him ;  but  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  defective  nature  of  the  evidence,  for  him 
to  make  out  his  case  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  average  render.  For  ourselves  we  believe  he 
is  more  nearly  right  than  his  predecessors,  but  an 
historical  error  which  has  become  so  deeply  im¬ 
planted  will  not  be  rooted  out  by  any  exposure 
short  of  absolute  documentary  contradiction. 

In  thus  rescuing  the  character  of  Henry  VIII., 
Mr.  Froude  has  removed  one  of  the  blackest  stains 
from  the  early  history  of  the  Reformation,  but  in 
accomplishing  this  ho  has  necessarily  dragged 
from  her  shrine  one  of  the  darling  saints  of  the 
Protestant  hagiology.  If  Anne  Boleyu  was 
guilty  of  the  incest  and  adulteries  of  which  she 
w'as  convicted,  and  for  which  she  was  beheaded 
(and  Mr.  Froude  makes  out  a  fearfully  strong  case 
against  her),  her  melancholy  fate  does  not  deserve 
the  excessive  pity  which  has  been  accorded  it ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  she  was  .condemned  on  a 
false  accusation,  Henry  was  guiliy  of  a  moat  mcn- 
struus  and  horrible  murder.  As  Mr.  Froude  says : 
“  Antecedent  to  experience  the  former  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  two.”  That  women  in  exalted 
positions  should  prove  frail  is  not  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  history ;  and  besides  the  author's 
argument  from  the  evidence  left,  Anne  Boleyn 
stands  self-convicted  of  most  shameful  levity ;  but 
if  as  is  generally  assumed,  she  was  sacrificed  by 
Henry  on  a  forged  indictment,  it  not  only  damns 
Henry,  but  in  an  equal  degree  Cromwell,  Latimer, 
the  whole  nobility  and  judiciary  of  England,  poisons 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Reformation,  and  im¬ 
peaches  human  nature  itself.  Guilt  there  was 
somewhere,  guilt  most  miserable,  but  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  know,  this  side  of  the  stream  which 
they  have  all  long  since  crossed,  precisely  where 
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it  lay ;  and  we  arc  willing  to  let  the  veil  drop 
here  over  that  “  meet  lamentable  tragedy.” 

Queen  Elizabeth  also — “  the  V  irgin  Queen  " — ia 
cleared  from  the  foul  asperaiona  which  have  too 
generally  been  caat  upon  her  reputation ;  and 
aeveral  other  historical  characto's  who  have  rested 
under  the  ban  of  tradition  are  rescued  from  the 
world's  contumely,  and  are  making  Richelieu's  ap¬ 
peal  “  for  justice."  Altogether,  Mr.  Froude’a  his¬ 
tory  is  calculated  to  make  ua  think  better  of  human 
nature,  and  particularly  of  human  nature  as  in 
past  time  it  illustrated  itself  in  England. 

Volumes  XIV.  and  XV'.,  which  are  now 
ready  for  publication,  bring  Mr.  Froude'a  work  to 
a  close ;  and  Messrs.  Scribner  <St  Ca,  the  publishers 
of  the  original  edition,  are  issuing  a  ”  Popular  Edi¬ 
tion  ”  in  twelve  volumes,  at  an  extremely  low  price. 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  1\'.  are  now  ready,  and  two 
volumes  per  month  will  be  issued  until  the  work  is 
completed.  They  are  printed  from  the  original 
plates,  on  good  white  paper,  are  well  bound,  and 
will  make  a  valuable  and  inexpensive  addition  to 
the  library,  or  to  any  collection  which  pretends 
completeness  in  English  historical  literature. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Works. — Author’s 
Edition.  New  York.  Hurd  dk  Houghton. 

A  very  clever  writer,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  Spectator,  makes  a  forcible  protest  against 
“  The  Worship  of  Children,”  which  he  believes  to 
be  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  our  times,  and 
which  ia  constantly  becoming  more  exaggerated 
in  its  display.  More  particularly,  he  maintains,  ia 
this  tendency  observable  in  the  literature  designed 
forchildren.  The  sound  and  respectable  old  legends 
of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  the  like,  which  were 
so  good  after  their  kind,  together  with  the  ineffa¬ 
ble  but  at  least  intelligible  stories  in  which  George 
the  Saint  and  Tom  the  Sinner  figured  so  largely,  are 
DOW  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  bygone  barbarisms, 
and  children's  literature  has  taken  upon  itself  all 
the  refinement,  subtlety,  and  elaboration  which 
characterize  modern  life.  He  complains  that  a 
roan  of  genius  and  liberal  culture  like  George  Mac¬ 
donald  devotes  nearly  his  whole  lime  to  editing 
‘‘Good  Words  for  the  Young,”  and  that  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gatty  has  for  years  been  solely  occupied  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  child’s  magazine  which  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  of  its  contemporaries  designed  for 
adults ;  and  calls  upon  parents  to  go  back  to  the 
good  old  times  of  simplicity  in  toys  and  genuine 
downrightneas  (so  to  speak)  in  literature,  and  leave 
off  the  psychological  refinements  which  are  now 
supposed  to  supply  children  with  mental  food. 

Our  critic  might  have  added  the  names  of  many 
other  writers  of  the  very  highest  abilities  to  those 
he  has  mentioned  as  furnishing  the  children’s 
literature  of  our  day,  such  as  Jean  Ingelow,  Miss 
Yonge,  Miss  Mulock,  Miss  Alcott,  and,  greater 
than  ail,  of  him  whose  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  notice — Hans  Christian  Andersen.  And 
we  venture  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  his  quaint 
astuteness,  and  the  cleverness  with  which  he  has 
made  some  of  his  points,  our  critic  would  heartily 
agree  with  us  that  the  final  reclamation  by  these 
and  other  great  writers  of  a  field  of  such  infinite 
importance,  which  had  hitherto  in  great  part  been 
given  over  to  dunces,  is  the  most  beneficent,  if  not 
the  most  splendid,  of  recent  achievements  in  litera¬ 
ture  Who  that  has  read  the  fairy  and  other  stories 
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of  Andersen  alone  (for  it  is  as  a  writer  forchildren 
that  he  is  principally  known  to  American  readers), 
does  not  cherish  a  sense  of  personal  gratitude — 
does  not  feel  that  they  alone  furuisli  a  raison  d'etre 
for  this  branch  of  literature  7 

We  have  said  tltat  it  is  chiefly  as  a  writer  for 
the  young  that  Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  known 
to  American,  and,  fur  the  matter  of  that,  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers ;  and  we  have  naturally  been  led  into 
a  consideration  of  that  dejmrtinent  of  literature 
which  his  genius  has  so  brilliantly  illustrated  ;  but 
we  are  now  to  have  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  and  it  was  of  these  we  intended  to  B()eak 
when  we  commenced  this  notice. 

The  edition  will  comprise  all  that  Andersen  has 
yet  written,  and  will  bo  printed  under  his  special 
supervision,  with  such  additions  and  notes  as  seem 
necessary  to  a  final  and  complete  revision.  It 
will  present  the  author  under  tlie  various  aspects 
of  poet,  novelist,  traveller,  stor^'-teller,  and  auto- 
biographer,  for  Andersen  is  verging  rapidly  toward 
old  age,  and  should  leave  the  world  his  record  of  a 
life  which  has  added  so  much  lustre  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  native  country.  Of  the  volumes  which 
are  to  compose  this  series  “  Hte  Iviprorisatore  ”  and 
‘‘  The  Two  Baronesses"  are  all  which  have  yet 
been  issued.  These  are  the  author’s  only  novels, 
and  are  remarkable  fur  the  freshness,  delicacy  of 
imagination,  and  poetic  sympathy  with  Nature  in 
all  her  moods  and  aspects,  which  characterize  even 
the  simplest  of  Andersen's  tales.  Like  the  novels 
of  Bjomson,  they  are  essentially  idyllic — delicious 
prose-poems,  in  which  the  tragedy,  corned}’,  and 
commonplace  of  life  are  transmuted  into  a  world 
of  idealities,  appealing  strongly  to  the  imagination, 
but  seldom  dramatically  to  our  sentiments.  Herein 
lies  their  weakness  as  novels.  They  lack  action, 
and  the  dramatic  vigor  of  movement  so  essential 
where  a  dozen  or  more  lives  are  concentrated  into 
a  few  hours’  reading,  and  the  possession  of  which 
has  given  popular  fame  to  the  works  of  writers 
who  are  infinitely  inferior  to  Andersen  in  poetic 
ability, and  far  narrower  in  their  range  of  sympathies. 
Notwithstanding  some  most  excellent  pieces  of 
characteri7.ation,the  author's  personages,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  leave  upon  us  the  impression  of  imper¬ 
sonality  ;  like  his  fairies,  they  are  perfectly  natural 
If  not  human,  they  are  wondrously  like  humanity, 
but  they  lack  the  one  vital  element  of  individuality. 
For  this  reason  we  think  that  Andersen  will  never 
rank  so  high  a.s  a  novelist  as  he  does  as  a  poet 
and  story-teller.  The  very  merits  of  his  novels 
(and  they  are  many  and  eminent)  are  of  that 
subtle,  refined  kind  which,  to  be  recognized,  re¬ 
quire  a  nature  kindred  to  the  author’s  own,  or  an 
artistic  sense  which  only  comes  of  high  cultivation. 

“  The  Improvisatore,"  which  is  much  the  better 
of  the  two,  is  a  story  of  Italian  life;  and  while 
in  comparison  with  the  noble  comprehensiveness 
and  intellectual  grandeur  of  George  Eliot’s  ‘‘  Rom- 
ola,"  it  seems  thin,  illusive,  and  colorless,  there  is  no 
.  other  novel  in  our  language  written  at  such  a  sus¬ 
tained,  imaginative  level,  with  so  true  an  insight 
into  Italian  character  on  its  better  and  more  poetic 
side,  and  with  such  brilliant  powers  of  scenic 
description.  The  story,  though  pathetic  and 
pleasing,  is  but  the  medium  for  the  study  of 
national  character  and  for  recording  a  traveller’s 
impressions;  but  to  those  who  would  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  modem  Italy  and  Italian  life,  with 
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Rome  and  theCampagna,  and  Venice  and  Naples, 
and  all  the  scenery  which  lias  lo:g  become  classic, 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  wo  cannot  do  better 
than  commend  them  to  “  The  Jmprovisalore." 
For  Andersen,  while  possessing  the  enthusiasm 
and  sensibility  of  a  genuine  poet,  is  also  a  shrewd, 
accurate,  and  thoughtful  observer. 

For  the  translation,  wo  need  only  say  that  it  was 
done  by  Mary  llowitt. 

“  The  Two  harunessfs  ”  is  scarcely  so  careful  a 
story  as  ‘‘  The  Improviaatore,"  and,  unless  very 
badly  written,  has  been  unskilfully  translated.  It  is 
a  simple  tale  of  life  in  the  author’s  native  Denmark, 
depicting  very  clearly  the  character,  customs,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  giving  some  excellent  sketches  of  local 
scenery.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  what  the  land  of 
the  old  Vikings  has  become  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  such  as  cannot  be  easily  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  publishers  announce  that  the  remaining 
volumes  of  the  series  will  be  issued  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  and  that  the  works  will  be  completed  at 
an  early  day.  They  are  brouglit  out  in  very  hand¬ 
some  library  style,  printed  upon  heavy  white  pa¬ 
per,  and  with  the  usual  typographical  excellence 
of  tlie  Riverside  I’ress. 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.  New  York: 
Harper  d:  Brothers,  1  SCO. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  scope  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  a  work  of  tliis  character  to  show  its 
immense  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  Cyclop®- 
dias  have  lung  ago  justified  their  claims  to  exis¬ 
tence— they  are  to  literary  work  what  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  steam  to  mechanics  was  to  manual  lalKir 
— and  criticism  must  confine  itself  to  the  manner 
and  thoroughness  of  their  execution. 

The  “  Dictionary  of  Dates  ’’  was  first  compiled 
in  1841,  by  JosEi'it  Hayok,  an  Englishman,  and, 
notwithstanding  many  imperfections  and  defici¬ 
encies  in  the  execution  of  the  original  plan,  has 
since  passed  through  thirteen  editions.  On  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Haydn's  healtli  in  1855,  the  editing 
of  the  work  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Vincent,  by  wliom  it  has  been  thorougly  revised, 
remodelled,  and  completed,  and  rendered  more 
enc3'clopte(lic  in  its  scope.  The  Dictionary  com¬ 
prises  “remarkable occurrences,  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  ;  the  foundation,  laws,  and  governments  of 
countries;  their  progress  in  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature;  their  achievements  in  arms;  and  their 
civil,  religious,  military,  and  philanthropic  institu¬ 
tions” — all  these  things  considered  chronologically 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  chronological  tables.  It 
is,  in  fact,  history  reduced  to  its  lowest  terras — 
a  final  condensation  of  the  records  of  the  race. 

The  work  is  doubtless  already  known  to  all  who 
pretend  to  have  even  the  elements  of  a  library; 
and  we  should  not  have  felt  called  upon  to  men¬ 
tion  it  but  from  the  fact  that  a  new  edition,  de¬ 
signed  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  American 
readers,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Har¬ 
per  A  Bros.  Much  of  the  matter  deemed  super¬ 
fluous  by  the  American  editor  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  from  tho  original  work,  and  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  particularly  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  relating  to  our  own  country.  This  edition 
is  also  fresher  and  more  comprehensive  in  the 
events  of  recent  years  than  any  which  has  yet 
been  published,  and  this  material  has  been  incor¬ 


porated  into  the  body  of  the  work  instead  of  being 
appended  as  a  supplement,  which  is  a  very  great 
improvement 

We  have  examined  the  work  carefully,  <>ompar- 
ing  it  with  a  copy  of  our  own,  aud  thinlt  that  the 
publishers  are  justified  in  feeling  “confident  that 
in  issuing  this  Dictionary,  they  are  offering  the 
public  the  best  and  completest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  published  " — a  work  which  will  prove  the 
means  of  an  incalculable  saving  of  labor  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  literary  workers  generally. 

SOME  HOLIDAY  BOOKa 

Wb  wonder  if  our  readers  enjoy  these  Holiday 
Books  as  much  as  we  do — if  daily  contact  with 
tho  scores  of  publications  more  or  less  trying  to 
eyes  and  brain  which  arc  constantly  issuing  from 
the  printing-presses,  enables  them  to  appreciate 
as  we  do  merely  turning  tho  loaves  of  such  a 
book  as  The  Desert  World,  by  Akthuk  Max- 
oix.  Now  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  If 
they  do,  we  congratulate  them  in  having  the 
opportunity  to  secure  a  kind  of  perpetual  holiday ; 
if  not — but  where  is  tho  man,  woman,  or  child, 
with  tastes  so  dead  as  not  to  feel  a  kind  of  rapture 
in  looking  at  an  elegant  book  ?  Literature  and  Art 
are  never  so  happily  wedded  as  in  these  “  rare 
and  radiant”  volumes  which  tho  gay  season 
brings  forth,  and  no  one  who  has  enjoyed  the 
results  of  tho  union  would  ever  again  be  willing 
to  see  them  divorced. 

We  have  chosen  “  The  Desert  World"  to 
head  our  list,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  “  blush¬ 
ing  honor.”  It  is  a  work  of  Natural  History, 
translated  from  the  French,  and  while  principally 
narrative  and  descriptive,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
tastes  of  children,  presents,  in  an  easy,  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  uutochnical  manner,  tho  mo'*!  recent 
discoveries  in  the  various  sciences  which  bear' 
upon  tho  subject.  The  theme  of  The  Desert  World 
is  by  no  means  so  dreary  as  the  title  might  sug¬ 
gest,  for  tho  author  uses  his  descriptive  term  in 
the  very  extended  sense  which  is  to  some  extent 
authorized  by  usage.  He  includes  under  the 
name  of  “  Deserts,  not  only  tho  sandy  seas  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  tho  icy  wastes  of  the  Poles,  and 
the  inaccessible  crests  of  great  mountain  chains ; 
but  all  the  regions  where  man  has  not  planted 
his  regular  communities  and  abodes ;  where  earth 
has  never  been  appropriated,  tilled,  and  subjected 
to  cultivation ;  where  Nature  has  maintained  her 
inviolability  against  tho  encroachments  of  human 
industry.” 

Even  within  these  broad  limits  the  author  has 
not  always  rigidly  confined  himself,  and  tho  pic¬ 
ture  which  ho  traces  therefore  as.'-umes  not  only 
vast  proportions,  but  an  infinite  variety'  of 
aspects.  And  wo  may  say  for  him  that  he  has 
performed  his  work  well  His  colors  are  laid  on 
with  the  skill  of  a  genuine  artist,  and  his  facts 
are  comprehensive  and  reliable  to  a  degree  which 
is  not  often  found  in  a  book  of  popular  science. 
The  French  writers  have  always  been  unrivalled 
in  popularizing  science,  and  Mr.  Mangin  will 
probably  take  the  first  rank  in  this  field,  even 
among  Frenchmen. 

The  English  translator  has  done  his  work 
skilfully,  making  “  copious  additions,”  which  is 
tho  only  thing  wo  have  to  object  to  in  connection. 
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with  the  Tolume.  He  has  used  the  Dictionary  of 
Poetical  Quotations  so  liberally  as  to  make  the 
text  at  times  laughably  inconfrruous,  which  we 
are  certain  was  never  justified  by  the  oripnal. 

The  work  is  copiously  and  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated,  and  the  volume  as  a  whole  has  the 
finished,  artistic  ensemble  for  which  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  books  are  famous,  and  which  our  publishers 
have  scarcely  succeeded  in  approaching. 

“  Wj/steriee  of  the  O'eon  ’’  is  by  the  same 
author,  aud  published  by  the  same  house  {Thos. 
Nelxm  Son* :  London  and  New  York),  and  is 
designed  for  a  companion  volume  to  The  Desert 
World.  In  this  work  Mr.  Mangin  has  done  for 
the  Ocean  what  in  the  f.>rmer  he  did  for  Deserts, 
tracing  its  sublime  history  from  its  birth  in  the 
vastly  distant  epoch  of  nebular  incandcseence, 
through  its  sueoessive  revolutions  and  transfor¬ 
mations  up  to  the  present,  when  we  see  its  bosom 
ploughed  in  every  direction,  excavated  in  its 
depths,  and  explored  by  man,  and  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  science 
and  civilirjition. 

All  that  we  have  said  of  the  former  volume  is 
applicable  in  an  equal  degree  to  this,  and  wo  may 
add  that  there  are  no  books  of  the  season  more 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory  both  to  children  aud 
to  th'jse  of  a  “  larger  growtli.” 

In  “  The  BoUnds  of  Xew  England,"  (Boston  : 
Firlds,  Osgood  A'  CVi.),  we  have  a  book  which 
may  be  fairly  said  to  mark  a  long  stride  toward 
perfection  in  the  art  of  book-making  in  America. 
Nothing  so  altogether  excellent  has  ever  been 
published  in  this  country,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  volumes  oontaining  the  w’ork  of  the 
great  English  and  French  artists,  we  have  never 
seen  anything  so  good  in  the  way  of  illustration. 
We  might  say  indeed  (though  it  would  scarcely 
be  true)  that  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  poems  or  the  pictures;  but  this  would 
only  be  another  way  of  saying  that  the  pencil  of 
the  artist  has  for  once  rivalled  the  pen  of  the 
poet  and  that  the  story  as  told  by  one  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  conception  implant^  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation  by  the  other. 

Of  Whittier’s  BaUndsii  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  speak.  They  are  among  the  finest  lyrii'al  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  American  muse,  and  who  is  there 
that  does  not  know  them  and  love  them  ?  It  is 
the  work  of  the  artists  which  makes  the  volume 
new,  and  gives  a  new  face,  or  if  not  a  new  face  at 
least  a  now  drapery,  to  these  old  familiar  friends. 
Several  have  contributed  to  the  illustration,  but 
tlie  principal  landscapes  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Harry  Fenn;  and  we  may  say,  without  dis¬ 
paraging  the  work  of  his  coadjutors,  that  wo  are 
glad  he  was  called  upon  to  furnish  them.  They 
are  not  only  all  executed  with  the  most  exquisite 
skill,  but  some  of  them  ore  conceived  in  a  genuine 
poetic  spirit  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  poems 
themselves.  Mr.  Albert  Fredericks  also  does 
some  most  excellent  work  in  illustrating  “  Skip¬ 
per  Ireson’s  Ride;”  and  all  who  look  into  the 
volume  will  be  pleased  to  recognise  the  spirited, 
vigorous  figures  and  breezy  landscapes  of  F.  O.  C. 
Darley. 

The  pictures  were  chiefly  drawn  from  sketches 
made  by  Mr.  Fenn,  “  who  visited  for  the  purpose 
the  Beenes  of  the  poems,"  and  their  local  irutli  is 
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testified  to  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whittier  himself, 
prefixed  to  the  volume. 

Almost  equal  in  beauty  to  the  Ballads  is  Lo\o- 
FF.MXiw’s  ‘‘  Builling  of  the  Ship  ”  (Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood  A  Co.).  It  is  printed  on  heavy  plate-paper 
on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  and  with  a  red  line 
round  the  text,  and  forms  a  companion  volume  to 
“  Locksley  Ilall.  ”  published  last  year.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  twenty  in  number,  are  furnislied  by  Gifford 
and  Ilennessy,  and  the  engraving  is  by  A.  II.  V. 
Anthony  and  Linton,  the  former  of  whom  also  en¬ 
graved  the  pictures  for  the  Ballads.  It  forms  one 
of  the  ehoice.st  volumes  of  the  season. 

"The  Gales.iiar,”  by  Ei.iz  vhkth  STtiAUT  Phelps, 
the  most  successful  bixik  of  the  year,  has  also  been 
put  into  holiday  costume  by  Fiehls,  Osgood  A 
Co,,  and  makes  a  very  band.some  volume.  The 
text  has  oeeii  reset  in  new  type,  the  page  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  red-line  border,  and  there  are  twelve 
full-page  illustrations  by  Miss  Jessie  Curti.s.  The.so 
are  not  remarkable  fur  excellence,  but  are  much 
above  the  average.  Linton  is  the  engraver. 

“  Lody  Gera’dint’s  Courtship,"  by  Mrs.  Browx- 
INO,  stands  first  on  the  list  of  Charles  Scribner 
A‘  Co.  It  is  singular,  as  the  publishers  remark, 
that  a  poem  so  exceedingly  picturesque  and  even 
dramatic  should  never  liefore  have  been  selected  for 
illustration.  Like  all  Mrs.  Browning's  finest  poems, 
“  Ijuhj  Geraldine’s  Courtship  ”  is  singularly  forci¬ 
ble,  while  it  treats  of  a  subject  which  is  ever  pop¬ 
ular,  and  is  much  less  obscure  than  her  best  t  florts 
are  too  likely  to  be.  The  success,  too,  with  which 
in  the  present  instance  the  theme  has  been  illustrat¬ 
ed,  makes  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  all  the  more 
remarkable.  The  pictures  are  thirty-four  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Ilennessy,  who 
also  furnished  some  of  the  choicest  cuts  tor  the 
“  Ballads  of  New  England."  They  are  all  of  them 
good,  some  of  them  excellent,  but  Mr.  Ilennessy 
does  not  possess  the  subtle  imaginative  perception 
of  Mr.  Fenn,  and.  as  must  neces-sarily  be  the  case 
when  thirty-four  pictures  closely  related  to  each 
other  come  from  the  same  hand,  they  are  some¬ 
what  monotonous.  But  for  this,  “  Latly  GeraU 
dme’s  Courtship  "  would  hold  its  own  even  with 
the  Ballads,  for  the  volume  is  in  all  other  respects 
very  elaliorate  and  tasteful,  approaching  closely 
the  best  Kngliah  models. 

t^veral  years  ago  “  Folk-Songs  ”  was  issued  in 
a  very  elaborate  volume  by  H-rihner  A  Co.,  and 
has  ever  since  been  one  of  theslandar<l  gift-hooks. 
Tho.se  “Songs’’  have  now  been  divided  into  four 
parts,  called  respectively  “.Songs  of  Life,”  “Songs 
of  the  Heart,’’  “Songs  of  Nature.”  and  “Songs 
of  Home.  ”  Of  these,  “Songs  of  Life,"  in  a  very 
handsome  volume,  takes  its  place  among  the  Holi¬ 
day  Books  for  the  present  season.  It  contains 
about  a  hundred  poems,  comprising  nearly  all  the 
old  favorites,  and  the  selection  has  in  general  been 
judiciously  made.  The  volume  is  richly  illus¬ 
trated  by  all  the  original  pictures  of  the  “  Folk- 
Bongs, ’’and  many  new  ones  have  also  been  added, 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  artists  contributing. 
The  engravings  are  very  fine,  being  exiHiuted  prin 
cipally  by  Anthony.  To  those  who  are  not  dis 
posed  to  buy  a  book  for  one  special  feature,  but 
want  “  variety  in  unity,"  we  cordially  commend 
the  “  Songs  of  lafe  ”  as  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  made. 
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“Bible  Anitnals,"  by  J.  G.  Wood  (New  York: 
Charles  Sn'ihner  <fc  Co ),  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  Holiday  Book  for  any  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
elaborately  illustrated  and  happens  to  appear 
about  the  holiday  season;  but  we  follow  the 
claasitication  of  the  publishers.  It  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  and  valuable  book,  nevertheless,  and  is  much 
iKJtter  worth  paying  for  than  many  others  whose 
special  features  are  more  nicely  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  tastes  of  the  holidays.  Commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures  have  been  written  until  it  would 
seem  that  at  least  nothing  new  under  the  sun 
could  be  said  about  them;  but  “Bible  Animal*“ 
certainly  develops  a  new  and  most  interesting  de¬ 
partment, — tliat  of  Bibliaal  natural  history.  It 
contains  “a  description  of  every  living  creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  tiie  ape  to  the 
:oral,”  with  explanations  of  the  various  texts  in 
which  the  mention  appears.  Students  will  at  onco 
perceive  its  value,  but  it  is  also  a  popular  treatise 
on  Natural  History,  and  will  prove  of  equal  inter¬ 
est  to  the  general  reader. 

“  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ”  (Boston : 
Rnberln  Brothers)  is  decidedly  the  most  unique 
of  the  Holiday  Books,  and  we  believe  is  different 
from  anything  hitherto  published  in  America.  The 
text  is  Shakspeare’s  beautiful  and  fantastic  fairy 
poem,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the  silhouettes  of 
Konewka,  which  have  attracted  much  attention 
in  Germany.  The  method  is  as  delicate,  chaste, 
and  graphic  as  (to  us)  it  is  novel,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  meet  with  great  favor. 

The  volume  is  exceedingly  elegant  and  wo 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  it  is  embellished  by 
a  portrait  of  a  Boston  young  lady,  who  does  duty 
for  Titania,  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

Of  course  it  would  never  do  to  forget  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  writing  anything  connected  with  the  Holi¬ 
days,  and  we  must  confess  they  are  not  likely  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  forgotten  even  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  Ample  preparation  has  been  made  for 
the  satisfaction  of  even  their  fastidious  tastes,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  enumeration,  which 
is  by  no  means  complete: — “  The  Trotty  Book,"  an 
exquisite  story  by  Miss  KuzAnETU  Stuart  Phelps 
( Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  «f:  Co. ) ;  “  Story  of  a  Bad 
Biy  ”  by  T.  B.  Aldrich  (Same) ;  “  Nidworth  and 

his  Three  Magic  Wands,”  by  Mrs.  Pre.ntiss  (Bos¬ 
ton  :  Roberts  Bros.)]  “Great  Mysteries  and 
Little  Plagues,"  bjJousNKAi,  (Same);  “Rough 
and  Ready,"  one  of  the  Ragged  Dick  series,  by 
Horatio  Aloer,  Jr.  (Boston  :  Loring.) ;  “  The 
Spanish  Barber"  (New  York:  J/.  W.  Dodd.)] 
and  what  will  gladden  the  adventurous  souls  of 
boys,  *•  Last  in  the  Jungle,"  a  Narrative  of  .^dven- 
tures  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  by  Paul  DU  Chaillu 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers), 
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The  E-rmratiotvs  at  Jerusalem. — The  third 
quarterly  statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  just  published,  contains  an  account  of  dis¬ 
coveries  as  important  as  any  that  have  yet  been 
made.  Having  thoroughly  examined  the  old 
Haram  wall  at  the  southwest  and  southeast  an¬ 
gle,  Lieutenant  Warren  has  been  exploring  the 
northeast  angle.  Hero  he  finds  the  old  wall— 
that  portion  of  it  below  the  ground — continued 
beyond  the  apparent  line  ofdivision  above  ground  ; 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  which  he  had  already  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  a  real  reservoir,  concreted  and  plas¬ 
tered  at  bottom,  has  an  overfiow  through  a  very 
remarkable  chamber  made  of  wrought  stone  inside 
the  wall ;  the  stones  are  cut  similarly  to  those  at 
the  southeast  angle,  but  not  apparently  so  care¬ 
fully  ;  characters  were  found  on  them,  copied,  sent 
home,  and  examined.  They  are  pronounced  to  be 
similar  to  those  previously  read  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
and  Phoenioian.  But  the  shaft  has  yielded  other 
and,  perhaps,  more  important  reaulta  On  reaching 
the  rock,  which  was  1 10  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  it  was  found  to  be  sloping  downwards 
at  an  angle  of  3  in  10.  A  valley,  therefore,  pre¬ 
viously  suspected  by  some,  the  lowest  point  of 
which  has  not  yet  bWn  reached,  runs  across  this 
corner  of  the  Haram  area.  And  the  platform  of 
the  dome  of  the  rock  is  at  least  165  feet  above  one 
part  of  the  valley  is  tlie  northern  part  of  the 
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ITaram  area.  Among  other  results  which  might 
be  mentioned  we  may  name,  therefore,  this :  the 
Harani  area,  on  one  part  of  which  once  stood  the 
Temple,  may  now  be  compared  to  the  lid  of  a  box, 
of  which  the  walls  are  the  sides.  Its  corners  are  re¬ 
spectively  the  S. W.  about  120  II ,  the  S.E.  about  100 
ft.,  the  N.E.,  about  130  feet,  above  the  rock.  At  the 
southeast  comer  are  sub8tructurea,longsinco  known 
called  “Solomon's  stables.”  Are  there  none  at 
the  other  angles,  and  if  so,  of  what  kind  are  they  7 
All  questions  relating  to  tlie  inside  of  the  Ilaram 
area  must,  however,  be  postponed  tilt  permission 
can  be  obtained  to  dig  there.  Lieutenant  Warren 
and  all  his  party  have  been  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
I>ebanon  to  recruit  their  health.  Tliey  return,  it 
is  expected,  at  the  end  of  this  month,  when  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  requisite  funds  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  at  their  oflice,  9,  Pall- 
mall  East,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  excavation, 
which  now  approaches  completion. 

Druidiced  Remains  in  Jersey. —  .\n  attempt  to 
level  a  piece  of  ground  off  St.  Aubin’s  road,  about 
a  mile  from  St.  Ileher’s,  has  resulted  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  discovery.  The  workmen  came  upon  a  stone 
structure,  and  the  attention  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Porter 
and  Captain  Oliver,  two  arcliaeologists,  was  directed 
to  it  It  was  found  to  be  a  tomb  constructed  of 
16  or  13  huge  stoues  roofed  by  tliree  others,  and 
closed  at  each  end,  the  floor  consisting  of  detritus 
and  sand.  Eleven  urns  were  discovered  inside, 
some  of  them  broken  and  imperfect,  but  others  in¬ 
tact  They  approach  each  other  in  size,  and, 
standing  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  are  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  extreme  width.  Outside  they  are 
symmetrically  shaped,  and  inside  they  are  filled 
with  earth  and,  it  is  believed,  with  bones,  but  they 
are  too  >>ritt1e  to  be  handled  for  investigation.  A 
flint  weapon  was  also  among  the  contents  of  the 
tomb. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  just 
published,  announces  that  the  annual  meeting  for 
1870  will  be  held  at  Oxford,  and  gives  particulars 
of  a  large  number  of  implements  and  machines  use¬ 
ful  in  connection  with  farming  operations.  Among 
them  we  notice  an  earth-boring  machine,  which  will 
bore  rapidi}'  even  through  hard  roc's  and  gravel,  and 
clear  itself  of  the  waste  in  a  most  surpi  isiug  man¬ 
ner.  On  estates  deficient  in  water,  it  should  be 
appreciated,  for  it  will  sink  a  large-sized  well 
through  any  kind  of  strata  in  a  comparatively 
short  time;  and  in  seasons  of  drought,  many  a 
thirsty  country  village  would  rejoice  to  see  one  of 
these  machines  tapping  their  underground  water. 
Another  is  a  patent  automatic  grain-weighing  and 
registering  machine,  which  by  an  ingenious  contri¬ 
vance  weighs,  counts  or  records,  and  discharges 
the  grain  by  the  sole  effect  of  the  weight  thereof. 
There  are  many  trades,  besides  farming,  in  which 
(his  machine  would  be  of  great  utility. 

Channel  Tunnel. — The  beat  means  of  improving 
the  communication  between  England  and  France 
has  at  last  begun  to  receive  serious  consideration 
Visionary  projects  of  tunnels  and  bridges  have 
been  succeeded  by  carefully-matured  and  well- 
investigated  schemes  put  forward  by  competent 
engineers  in  such  a  form  that  the  probabilities  of 
•uccess,  in  so  vast  an  undertaking,  may  at  least 


be  seriously  discussed.  Mr.  Ilawkshaw  has 
made  a  costly  and  careful  survey  and  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  strata  by  boriugs,  which  have  satis¬ 
fied  him  tliat  a  tunnel  could  lx;  carried  across  the 
Channel  entirely  in  the  lower  chalk.  This  mate¬ 
rial  is  one  in  which  tunnelling  is  easy  and  rapid, 
and  in  which  the  risk  would  be  limited  to  one 
contingency,  namely,  the  ]x>ssibility  that  tlic  sea 
would  find  its  way  into  the  workings  through 
some  fissure.  Mr.  Ilawkshaw  estimates  the  cost 
at  ten  millions,  and  the  time  required  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  tunnel  at  nine  or  ten  years.  He 
proposes  to  test  the  probabilities  of  success  by 
the  construction  of  preliminary  driftways.  If 
these  were  safely  carried  acro.ss  the  certainty  of 
success  would  be  assured.  If  they  faded  the 
loss  would  not  exceed  two  millions. 

More  recently  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  R^vy  have 
suggested  a  plan  for  constructing  an  iron  tunnel 
on  the  bed  of  the  English  Channel.  The  most 
interesting  point  about  this  scheme  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  put  the  segments  of  the  tube  together  in 
a  sort  of  huge  diving  bell,  attached  water-tight  to 
the  completed  parts  of  the  tunnel,  and  pushed  for¬ 
ward  by  hydraulic  presses  as  the  work  advances. 
This  bell  is  to  be  a  cj’linder  80  feet  long,  18  feet 
diameter,  and  would  weigh  in  air  75<l  tons,  in 
water  100  tons.  The  tunnel  itself  is  proposed 
to  bo  13  feet  in  internal  diameter  and  4  inches 
thick,  with  strengthening  rings  and  flanges.  It 
is  estimated  that  100  feet  of  this  cast-iron  tunnel 
can  bo  laid  per  day,  and  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  shore  ends  three  and  a  half  years  would 
serve  for  its  completion.  Ordinary  railway  car¬ 
riages  would  be  worked  through  the  tunnel  by 
pneumatic  pressure.  The  speeds  proposed  are 
20  and  30  miles  per  hour.  The  total  outlay  is 
estimated  at  eight  millions,  and  upon  thi.s  sum  it 
is  thought  that  the  goods  traffic  alone  (assumed 
at  4,000,000  tons  per  annum)  would  pay  a  hand¬ 
some  dividend.  All  the  details  of  the  scheme 
have  been  carefully  matured. 

Curious. — Statistics  is  a  dull  science  at  first 
sight,  but  it  is  wonderfully  interesting  when  you 
g^‘t  into  it;  you  are  always  unearthing  curious 
facts.  Cutting  the  pages  of  a  heavy  book  on  the 
military  and  anthropological  statistics  of  the  Uiiited 
States  rebellion -army  the  other  day,  1  lit  upon 
the  unexpected  discovery  that  sailors  are  shorter 
sighted  than  the  generality  of  mankind.  A  few 
pages  on,  it  was  asserted,  ns  the  result  of  exact 
measurements,  that  after  a  certain  age  men  shrink 
instead  of  growing  1  Those  curious  things  would 
never  have  been  credited  but  for  the  proof  af¬ 
forded  by  statistical  analyses.  Who  would  be¬ 
lieve  that  copper  can  have  health-sustaining  pro¬ 
perties?  We  arc  generally  taaght  that  the 
metal  in  any  form  is  poisonous.  Yet  a  French 
doctor  has  found  from  statistics  of  the  last  two 
cholera  epidemics  that  all  kinds  of  workers  in 
copper  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  from  chole¬ 
raic  disorder.  While  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
iron-smiths  and  other  metal  artists  was  about  1 
in  150,  that  among  coppersmiths  and  copper 
handlers  generally  was  only  3  in  10,000.  Port¬ 
ing  out  tlie  various  classes  of  work,  it  was  evi¬ 
denced  that  the  more  liable  the  men  are  to  take 
cupreous  dust  into  their  system,  the  less  the 
chances  of  their  taking  the  disease.  There  is  a 
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workmen’g  society  in  Paris,  comprising  about  800 
members,  nil  turners,  mounters,  and  chasers  of 
bronze  articles,  and  during  the  cholera  plagues  of 
1832,  1849,  1854,  1865,  and  1866,  there  was  but 
one  fatal  case  among  them,  and  that  was  a  man 
who  had  left  the  trade  two  years  before.  Tliese 
are  facts  to  bo  kept  in  sight ;  they  are  curiosities 
now,  and  the  next  novelty  might  push  them  into 
oblivion;  so  let  those  concerned  “make  a  note 
on." — Gentleman'*  Magazine. 

A  utomatic  Writing. — The  time  may  come,  though 
it  may  seem  premature  to  expect  it,  when  a  man’s 
words  will  be  made  to  write  themselves  down 
automatically  as  fast  as  they  come  from  his  lips 
— when  a  sjioeoh  will  yield  a  sound -picture,  or  a 
sonogram,  tliat  wo  may  gaze  upon  as  we  now  do 
upon  a  light-picture,  and  translate  as  wo  do  the 
notes  of  a  piece  of  music.  Nonsense,  you  say? 
It  is  no  nonsense,  no  dream.  Go  ask  a  physicist 
if  he  can  conceive  its  possibility,  and.  unless  ho 
bo  a  very  narrow-sighted  inemlier  of  his  com¬ 
munity,  he  will  reply  that  ho  can.  You  who 
now  say  “nonsense"  would  have  said  the  same 
fifty  years  ago  if  any  one  had  told  you  that  some 
day  the  imago  of  your  countenance  would  paint 
itself  photographically.  But  before  you  repeat 
your  derision,  think  of  this: — Light  is  a  wave- 
motion,  and  the  chemist  has  found  a  substance 
which  the  waves,  as  they  dash  against  it,  can 
transform  or  transmute;  and  so  we  have  got 
photography.  Sound  is  n  wave-motion ;  its  waves 
are  as  breakers,  light’s  are  as  ripples ;  the  former 
large  and  slow,  the  latter  small  and  rapid.  Now 
since  we  have  got  the  substance  that  is  impreosi- 
ble  by  the  little  weak  waves,  why  should  we  de¬ 
spair  of  finding  a  substance  that  will  alter  under 
the  influence  of  the  great,  strong  ones?  We  can 
make  a  lamp-glass  ring  with  the  voice  pitched  to 
a  certain  note;  soon  wo  may  cause  the  same 
sound  to  vibrate  a  body  that  will  make  a  mark 
on  paper  as  it  swings,  and  then  we  can  make 
another  working  body  vibrate  to  another  sound, 
and  so  on  up  the  gamut.  Thus  we  shall  get  an 
apparatus  which  will  mark  the  notes  of  a  melody, 
each  as  it  is  sung;  and  after  this  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  a  series  of  vibrators  each  attuned 
to  one  of  the  few  separate  and  distinct  sounds 
that  the  human  voice  can  utter.  Here  will  be  an 
analogue  to  the  photographer’s  camera:  placed 
before  a  speaker,  such  an  apparatus  will  sono- 
graph  all  he  has  to  say.  Some  who  smile  at  this 
will  live  to  see  the  thing  done. — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

Scientific  Summary. — In  addition  to  the  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  results  of  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  Kxetcr,  which  has  for  some  weeks  oc¬ 
cupied  natural  philosophers  and  scientific  editors, 
the  "  offseason,’’  as  it  is  called,  has  been  taken  up 
with  discussions  about  our  standard  of  value,  the 
pound  sterling — with  acknowledgment  of  invita¬ 
tions  to  “  assist "  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
— with  talk  about  a  tunnel  under  the  Channel  from 
England  to  France,  or  an  iron  tube  which  is  to  bo 
laid  on  the  sea-bottom,  and  so  avoid  the  expense 
of  excavation — about  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  which  will  materially  shorten  the  voy¬ 
age  between  Marseilles  and  Con.stantinople ;  and  In 
Paris  an  euterprising  few  are  again  talking  about 


a  ship-canal  which  shall  cross  France  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  English  Channel.  Besides 
all  this,  the  Americans  and  Germans  are  again 
trying  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  or  to  make  fresh 
discoveries  within  the  arctic  zone,  in  case  they 
cannot  achieve  their  main  object 

According  to  the  Assval  Report  just  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  School  of  Mines,  1,012  ounces  of  gold 
were  produced  in  the  British  Islands  in  1868.  In 
the  same  year,  4,970,206  tons  of  pig-iron  were 
manufactured ;  of  lead,  71,017  tons  ;  and  of  silver, 
83.5,542  ounces.  The  total  value  of  the  metals 
produced,  including  copper,  tin,  and  others,  was 
£15,736,416.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
same  year  was  103,141,197  tons,  the  value  of  which 
at  the  pit’s  mouth  was  £25,785,289.  Re<-kon  un¬ 
smelted  ores  as  worth  two  million  pounds,  and 
the  grand  total  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  king¬ 
dom  by  the  mining  industry  of  1868  amounts  to 
more  than  £43,000,000  sterling. 

A  New  Metal. — The  quiet  intimation  given  last 
spring  about  a  now  metal  is  now  something  to  be 
talked  about,  for  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  after  a 
long  course  of  experiment,  has  succeedetl  in  pro¬ 
ducing  iron  and  steel,  which,  as  ho  states,  will 
resist  any  amount  of  shock  or  strain  that  may  be 
put  upon  them.  This  “  Whitworth  metal,"  as  it 
is  called,  is,  while  in  a  molten  state,  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure,  by  which  all  tlie  air-bubbles 
— those  sources  of  weakness — are  got  rid  of,  and 
the  metal  is  rendered  perfectly  homogeneous.  If 
Sir  J.  Whitworth  is  right  in  his  conclusions,  our 
iron  trade  is  about  to  undergo  another  revolution, 
and  we  shall  have  guns  of  the  largest  size,  which 
will  send  their  bolt  through  anything  and  every¬ 
thing,  and  never  burst ;  we  shall  have  wheels  for 
railway-carriages  that  will  never  crack,  boilers 
that  will  never  blow  up,  and  wire  for  submarine 
cables  that  won’t  break  in  the  laying.  It  is  an 
encouraging  prospect ;  and  we  hope  that  the  ten 
young  men  who  have  just  obtained  the  ten  Whit¬ 
worth  scholarships  of  one  hundred  pounds  each, 
will  perpetuate  the  persevering  skill,  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  enterprise  of  their  benefactor.  As  if  to 
bo  ready  for  the  new  demand  that  will  grow  out  of 
those  indestnictible  guns,  a  new  kind  of  powder, 
nearly  six  hundred  times  stronger  than  gunpow¬ 
der.  has  been  invented  and  patented  by  an  Aus¬ 
trian,  resident  in  the  United  States. 

Sir  JTenry  James,  Director-general  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Survey,  has  published  a  thin  quarto,  with 
plates,  entitled  K<Aes  on  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Cubit*  used  in  its  Design,  in  which 
he  explains  that  he  has  put  “  the  simple  geometri¬ 
cal  problems  involved  in  the  question  in  the  clear¬ 
est  possible  light,  in  the  hope  that  these  Notes  will 
be  found  useful  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys 
in  our  National  and  other  schools.”  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  published  about 
the  Pyramids  of  late  years,  which  perhaps  maybe 
tested  by  the  results  obtained  by  English  Ord¬ 
nance  surveyors.  For  eightecnpence,  any  one 
Interested  in  the  subject  may  procure  a  statement 
of  facts  and  measurements  taken  by  authority, 
with  determination  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
measures  of  length,  with  diagrams  showing  how 
the  plans  of  the  Pyramids  wore  first  set  out  by 
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the  architects,  and  with  a  photozincograph  of  the 
Kilometer. 

Tankef  IngmuUy. — “'VTe  air  an  inrentiTe  peo 
pie.”  Yankee  origination  is  universal  and  ubi¬ 
quitous.  Fourtuen  thousand  patents  will,  it  is  es¬ 
timated,  be  granted  by  the  United  States  oflBco 
this  year ;  and  two  applications  are  rejected  for 
every  one  granted.  Over  forty  thousand  specifl- 
catious  lodged  in  a  year ;  and  this  in  the  States 
only:  take  up  the  patent  journals  of  any  country 
in  the  world,  and  you  will  And  a  good  percentage 
of  inventions  of  American  origin.  In  that  country 
of  geniuses  everybody  invents.  Said  the  Patent 
Commissioner,  the  other  day,  “  Our  merchants  in¬ 
vent,  our  schoolmasters  invent,  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  invent,  our  professional  men  invent, — ay, 
even  our  women  and  children  invent"  True: 
and  wonderful  schemes  some  of  these  amateurs 
propound.  t)ne  man  claimed  protection  for  the 
application  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  repeated  in  a  loud 
voice,  to  cure  stammering:  another  applied  for 
the  envied  parchment  on  behalf  of  a  new  and  use¬ 
ful  attachment  of  a  weight  to  a  cow’s  tail,  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  switching  it  during  the  milking  opera¬ 
tion:  another  proposed  to  cure  worms  by  fishing 
for  them  with  a  delicate  lino  and  tiny  hook  baited 
with  a  seductive  pill;  while  a  lady  patented  a  hair¬ 
crimping  pin,  which  she  specified  might  also  be 
used  as  a  paper  cutter,  as  a  skirt  supporter,  a 
child’s  pin,  a  bouquet  holder,  a  shawl  fastener,  or 
as  a  book-mark.  These  were  cases  cited  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  Commissioner  aforesaid,  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  American  Institute.  Since  this  was 
delivered,  I  have  read  of  patents  for  a  “horse -re¬ 
fresher  ”  (a  hollow  bit,  perforated  with  holes,  and 
connected  by  a  flexible  tube  with  a  water  reser¬ 
voir  in  the  vehicle,  so  that  the  driver  can  give  his 
animal  a  drink  without  stopping),  and  a  luxurious 
contrivance  called  “  The  Snorer's  Friend,” — a  de¬ 
vice  to  be  attached  to  church  pew-backs,  to  form 
a  comfortable  head-rest,  enabling  the  owner  to 
Eleep  through  the  dullest  sermon  in  peace  and 
quietness. 

The  Varieties  of  Dogs.  —  Dr.  John  Edward 
Gray  has  written  a  paper  on  the  varieties  of  dogs 
in  the  Annals  of  A'atural  History.  In  reference 
to  that  kind  of  variation,  which  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  abnormality,  the  author 
points  out  the  following  four  ty^s: — 1.  The 
short  and  more  or  less  bandy  legs  of  the  turn¬ 
spit  and  lurchers,  which  are  common  to  terriers 
and  spaniels.  2.  The  more  or  less  imperfect 
development  of  the  upper  jaw,  found  in  the  bull¬ 
dog,  pug-dog  and  different  breeds  of  spaniels. 

3.  The  great  development  of  the  ball  of  the 
eyes,  so  as  to  beoome  too  large  fur  the  orbit  and 
exceedingly  prominent  and  liable  to  accident, 
found  in  some  breeds  of  spaniels  and  terriers. 

4.  The  more  or  less  complete  want  of  air,  which 
is  generally  aocompauied  by  a  more  or  less  com^ 
plete  want  or  great  imperfection  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  rooting  of  the  teeth,  showing  tlie 
relation  between  these  two  organic  productions. 

Ths  Preparation  of  Artificial  Ebony.  —  This 
Bubstanoo  is  now  being  roannfsetured  on  a 
tolerably  extensive  scale.  It  is  prepared,  says  a 
contemporary,  by  taking  sixty  parts  of  sea-weed 
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charcoal,  obtained  by  treating  the  sea-weed  for 
two  hours  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  then  dry¬ 
ing  and  grinding  it  and  adding  to  it  ten  parts  of 
liquid  glue,  five  parts  gutta-percha,  and  two  and 
a  half  parts  of  india-rubber,  the  last  two  dissolved 
in  naphtha;  then  adding  ten  parts  of  (oal-tar 
five  parts  pulverized  sulphur,  two  parts  pul¬ 
verized  alum,  and  five  parts  of  powdered  resin, 
and  heating  the  mixture  to  about  800  deg.  Fah. 
tVe  thus  obtain,  after  the  mass  has  liecome  cold, 
a  material  which  in  color,  hardness,  and  capa¬ 
bility  of  taking  a  ptolish,  is  equal  in  every 
respect  to  ebony,  and  much  cheaper. 

The  Postmaster- General  asks  for  £*1,750,000, 
to  buy  up  the  electric  telegraphs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  seems  likely  to  get  the  money.  In  return, 
he  not  only  promises  cheap  messages,  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  offices,  and  other  facili¬ 
ties,  but  after  paying  interest  on  the  sum  ex¬ 
pended.  he  will  have,  in  the  first  year,  a  surplus 
of  £77,000.  This  surplus  will  of  course  in¬ 
crease  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mes¬ 
sages  despatched.  As  regards  the  scientific  part 
of  the  question,  it  is  thought  that  the  demand  fur 
improvements  will  be  so  constant  that  invention 
will  be  stimulated,  and  that  wo  shall  see  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  methods  for  applying  the  wondrous 
power  of  electro-magnetism  excelling  all  hitherto 
compassed. 

JtDteor  Shower. — By  accounts  received  from 
Sir  T.  Maelear,  director  of  the  Observatory  at 
the  Cape  of  flood  Hope,  we  learn  that  the  me¬ 
teor  shower  of  last  November  was  well  seen  at 
the  Cape,  and  we  thus  have  evidence  of  the  wide 
range  over  which  the  brilliant  phenomenon  was 
observable.  It  was  seen  iu  England,  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  the  southernmost  jKjiuts  of  Af¬ 
rica. 

Voh-ank. — A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  boon 
carried  on  of  late  among  geologists  on  earth¬ 
quakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  their  causes, 
which  of  course  involve  considerations  as  to 
what  the  inside  of  the  earth  is  composed  of.  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope  argues  that  the  interior  of  the 
globe  is  solid,  because  of  the  weight  and  pres¬ 
sure  constantly  surrounding  it,  but  that  the  inte¬ 
rior  solid  is  highly  expansible  and  ready  to  fly 
off  when  the  internal  heat  has  generated  steam 
enough  to  force  a  way  to  the  surface.  Mr.  Dav¬ 
id  Forbes,  on  the  contrary  holds  that  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  globe  is  in  a  liquid  red-hot  molten  con¬ 
dition,  composed  of  silicates  and  the  heavy  me¬ 
tals,  and  that  this  molten  mass  at  times  boils  up 
into  and  through  the  solid  crust  which  forms  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  mean  rale  of  discharge  of  the  Mississippi 
River  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  somewhat  exceeds 
thirty-eight  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  water  per  accoud. 

The  “  Kirrth  Pile  ”  Expedition. — A  first  letter  has 
been  received  from  the  German  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole.  Contrary  winds  and  storms  had  de¬ 
tained  the  expedition  until  July  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  foroed  it  to  keep  near  the  ooasi  of  Norway. 
The  first  ioe  was  encountered  on  the  12th  of  July, 
lat.  74*  N ,  long.  10*  W.  Up  to  the  29th  of  July 
the  expedition  had  not  reached  the  coast  of  Green¬ 
land,  wbiob  was,  bowever,  in  ^bt.  At  25  Ger- 
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mnn  milen  from  the  coant  tho  soundinga  showed  a 
depth  of  7,0{)0  fecL  Captain  Coldeway  reports 
that  the  position  of  affairs  is  very  different  from  tliat 
met  witli  in  1868.  Tho  temperature  is  higher,  the 
winds  more  constant,  and  the  ice  looser ;  but  from 
the  9th  to  the  29th  of  July  much  foggy  weather 
prevailed.  The  ship  is  in  excellent  condition,  and 
tlie  crew  in  good  health. 


ART. 

The  Crons  of  Ixtolin^ue. — A  very  unique  work 
of  art.  ranking  almost  among  tho  wonders  of  tlie 
world  a.s  an  example  of  patient  effort,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  brought  to  this  city,  from  a  country 
whore  we  rarely  look  for  anything  of  a'.sthetic  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  a  carved  cross  of  wood,  on  which  is 
represented  the  entire  history  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  ICcw.  The  history  of  tho  work  is 
exceeding!}'  curiou.s.  The  artist  was  a  Carmelite 
monk,  Salvador  de  la  Cru/,,  a  converted  Indian, 
and  a  de.sccndant  of  the  ancient  Caciques  o^Cory- 
acan.  He  lived  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 
He  devoted  more  than  tweuty-two  years  in  the  sol¬ 
itude  of  his  cell  to  this  work,  and  for  a  purpose 
which  is  thus  explained: 

After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  there  came  from 
Spain  a  number  of  Carmelite  friars,  who  possessed 
themselves  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  building  con¬ 
vents  upon  them.  That  built  in  the  “  Desiirlo  en 
los  Montes  de  Cudmalpa  ”  was  upon  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  tho  lather  of  Ixtolinque  (or  Salvador  de  la 
Cruz),  tho  maker  of  the  cross.  This  convent  was 
five  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  ixtolinque  family  were  finally  despoiled  of 
all  their  property,  little  by  little,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  reclamation,  the  friars  who  had  ruined 
them  endeavored  to  influence  the  mind  of  one  in 
particular,  whom  they  induced  to  become  a  Car¬ 
melite,  and  enter  the  convent  built  upon  hia  fa¬ 
ther’s  latid. 

Some  years  elapsed,  and  the  father  of  Ixtolinque 
entered  into  a  lawsuit  with  the  friars,  accusing 
them  of  spoliation  ;  but  the  tribunals  of  that  epoch, 
unwilling  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  Indians,  treated 
their  complaint  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Not 
dismayed  with  this,  however,  the  father  of  Ixtol¬ 
inque  Journeyed  to  Spain,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  interview  with  the  king,  and,  finally,  an  order 
that  his  estates  should  bo  restored  to  him. 

The  Carmelites,  hearing  this,  bade  Salvador  do 
la  Cruz  to  influence  the  mind  of  his  father  to  cause 
him  to  desi.st  from  his  cirurt-s.  But,  with  that  firm¬ 
ness  which  his  work  mutely  reveals,  that  faith 
and  energy  of  which  it  tells,  Salvador  held  out 
peraeveringly  against  them,  reproached  them  in  a 
tone  of  dignity,  and  declared  that  he  would  never 
become  an  instrument  in  his  father’s  min. 

From  that  moment  began  tho  furious  persecution 
on  the  part  of  tho  friars,  which  left  Salvador  but 
one  resource, — the  mournful  seclusion  of  his  cell. 
There,  holding  no  intercourse  with  mortals,  and 
uplift^  by  holy  thoughts  of  patient  endurance  and 
pious  resignation,  he  spent  twenty-two  years  and 
throe  months  in  carving  tho  now  celebrated  cross, 
intending  to  offer  it,  when  completed,  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  to  entreat  that  sovereign  for  a  resti¬ 
tution  of  his  father’s  estate ;  for,  despite  the  man¬ 
date  of  tho  Spanish  monarch,  justice  had  never 


been  dune  in  this  matter,  so  great  was  the  influ¬ 
ence,  at  that  time,  of  the  Carmelite  brotherhood, 
in  Mexico. 

But  it  was  not  given  to  Ixtolinque  to  accora- 
plLsIi  his  filial  resolve.  He  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  having  finished  his  pre¬ 
cious  work,  but  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  the  Car¬ 
melite  friars,  who,  mere  theologians,  ignored  its 
beauty  and  its  merit,  worthy,  indeed,  of  the  first 
museums. 

The  cross  and  its  pedestal  are  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  contain  five  hundred  figures  in  complete 
relief,  which  represent,  in  various  groups,  the  his- 
tor}’of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  descrip¬ 
tive  in.scriptions  above  them.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  cross  and  pedestal  are  each  formed 
from  an  entire  piece  of  hard  walnut  wood,  the 
difficulty  of  the  execution  may  bo  appreciated. 
In  gold  or  silver,  steel  or  iron,  the  labor  would 
have  been  comparatively  easy.  There  is  no  similar 
work  in  existence,  and  it  is  so  full  of  curious 
detail,  that  it  may  be  studied  for  days,  without 
exhausting  its  interest.  At  the  same  time,  it 
forms  a  very  beautiful  whole,  peifcct  in  ensemble 
as  in  detail. 

A  meeting  which  promises  to  have  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  influence  upon  art  in  tiiis  country,  was  held  at 
tho  rooms  of  tho  Union  League  Club,  last  month. 
Tho  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  establishment 
of  a  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  “on  a  scale 
worthy  of  a  great  nation,”  and  the  movement  w'as 
commenced  under  the  most  brilliant  auspices.  The 
venerablo  Win.  Cullen  Bryant  presided  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting,  aud  he  was  followed  by 
Professor  Comfort,  of  Princeton  College,  and  several 
other  prominent  gentlemen,  who  seemed  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise. 

Tho  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  and 
carried  unanimously,  closing  the  proceedings: — 

Ix’esolied,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  nueting  it 
is  expedient  and  highly  desirable  that  efficient  and 
judicious  measures  should  at  once  be  initiated,  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  a  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  on  a  scale  worthy  of  this  metropolis 
and  of  a  great  nation. 

liexolveJ,  That  a  committee  of  citizens,  properly 
representing  tho  various  organizations  aud  individ¬ 
uals  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  object, 
should  at  once  be  appointed ;  and  to  them  the 
whole  subject  should  referred,  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Committee,  and  to  add  to  their 
numbers;  to  appoint  sub-commiltees  ;  to  prepare 
a  constitution  and  by-laws;  to  apply  for  a  charter, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  find  ex¬ 
pedient  fur  the  accomplishment  of  the  above-named 
object. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  appointment  of  fifty  gentle¬ 
men,  as  hereinafter  named,  to  serve  on  such  Com¬ 
mittee,  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  satisfactory 
to  the  whole  community;  and  we  hereby  respect¬ 
fully  request  the  gentlemen  named  to  take  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  meeting  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
carry  them  to  successful  oompletion  by  all  such 
means  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Menolved,  That  the  Secretaries  of  this  meeting  be 
requested  to  notify  the  gentlemen  thus  designated, 
and  to  call  an  early  meeting  of  this  provisional 
Committee,  viz. : — 

William  H.  Aspinwall,  John  Taylor  Johnson, 
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W.  L.  Andrew^  Robert  Leno*  Kennedy,  S.  L.  M. 
Barlow,  John  Lafarge,  'William  T.  Blodgett,  A.  A. 
Low,  Walter  Brown,  Jamea  Lenox,  Charles  Butler, 
Hy.  G.  Marquand,  Richard  Butler,  Fred.  Law  Olm¬ 
sted,  Legrand  B.  Cannon.  Joseph  U.  Choate,  F.  K. 
Church,  James  B.  Colgate,  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  Geo. 
Wm.  Curtis,  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  C.  E.  Detmold, 
Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  R.  M.  Olyphant,  Howard  Pot¬ 
ter,  W.  C.  Prime,  Professor  0,  N.  Rood,  Marshall 
0.  Roberts,  Henry  G.  Stebbins,  Alex.  T.  Stewart, 
D.  Jackson  Stewart,  Robert  ll  Stuart,  Benj.  H. 
Field,  S.  R.  Gifford,  Robert  Gordon,  Andrew  H. 
Green,  George  Griswold,  John  H.  Hail,  Robert 
Hoe,  Jr.,  Wm.  J.  Hoppin,  D.  Huntington,  Richard 
M.  Hunt,  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jonathan  P.  Siurges, 
Russell  Sturges,  Jr.,  Rutherford  Stuyvesant,  Lu¬ 
cius  Tuckerroan,  General  F.  L.  Vinton,  Calvert 
Vaui,  George  M.  Vauderlip,  Samuel  Gray  W'ard. 

The  late  Henry  Crahb  Rdbineon  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  a  noteworthy  mural  picture  in  University 
Hall,  Gordon  Square,  a  college  of  which  the  late 
Crabb  Robinson  “  was  one  of  the  most  active 
founders,  and  which  he  had  in  his  lifetime  largely 
endowed.”  The  work  is  painted  in  monochrome, 
by  Ed.  Armitage,  and  represents  the  subject  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  of  his  most  distinguished  literary 
and  artistic  friends.  The  picture  disposes  itself  into 
six  groups.  On  the  farther  left,  Mrs.  Barbauld  is  seen 
in  earnest  talk  with  Mr.  W'akefield ;  Goodwin,  Haz- 
litt,  Clarkson,  and  Waller  Savage  Landor  stand  by. 
Next  is  a  company  over  which  Wilhelm  von 
Schlegel  and  Madame  de  Stael  preside.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  a  compartment  by  themselves,  wherein 
the  well-marked  portraits  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
at  once  arrest  the  eye;  “the  Lake  poets”  also 
hold  a  conspicuous  position.  The  next  scene  opens 
darkly  with  the  grand,  wild  head  of  Edward  Irv¬ 
ing;  beneath,  Samuel  Rogers  has  taken  his  seat. 
On  a  sofa  near  at  hand  Lady  Byron  is  listening  to 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  neither  portrait  being 
flattered.  Talfourd,  Arnold,  Bunsen,  and  others 
are  near.  The  picture  is  flfty-six  feet  long,  and  the 
figures,  thirty-four  in  number,  are  somewhat  over 
life-size. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  National  Acade¬ 
my  opened  on  the  evening  of  November  8d,  with 
the  usual  “  brilliant  reception,”  and,  according  to 
Jenkins,  ”  drew  together  a  largo  number  of  distin¬ 
guished  and  fashionable  people.”  It  is  the  last 
exhibition  under  the  old  management,  and,  with¬ 
out  impeaching  the  intentions  of  any  one,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  a  lilting  close  to  their  administration, 
as  well  as  a  justification  retrospective  (if  any  were 
needed)  of  the  recent  revolution.  There  has  never 
been  a  more  hopelessly  insig^nificant  display  even 
upon  the  walls  of  the  National  Academy.  Except 
a  few  pictures  by  foreign  artists  and  some  of  the 
works  of  Iniiess,  Coleman,  De  Haas,  and  Vedder, 
there  is  little  to  attract  attention.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  the  managers  to  say  that  important 
additions  will  be  made  before  tlie  Exhibition 
closes,  which  will  materially  enhance  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  better  known  as  Com¬ 
modore  Vanderbilt,  has  had  a  bronze  statue  erect¬ 
ed  to  him  (at  his  own  expense),  and  mounted  upon 
the  new  brick  depot  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 
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in  this  city.  Tlie  occasion'called  forth  some  severe 
but  appropriate  remarks  from  the  Saturday  Iie~ 
vietc  and  the  Nation,  on  “  The  Apotheosis  of  Rich¬ 
es.”  If  a  man  chooses  to  take  his  own  money  and 
]>ut  his  own  statue  upon  his  own  building,  we  have 
no  right  to  protest;  but  when  the  public  permits 
itself  to  be  fathered  with  such  an  enterprise,  and 
even  gives  it  an  easy  sanction,  it  is  time  to  inquire 
seriously  whether  the  idolatry  of  the  dollar  has  in 
fact  so  penetrated  society  that  Americans  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  to  every  man  who  can  become  a  mill¬ 
ionaire  by  unscrupulous  betrayal  of  fiduciary 
trusts,  that  supreme  monumental  glory  by  whicli 
the  great  are  honored  by  the  nations. 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  oflBce  of  forming  an 
exhibition  of  works  by  the  old  masters,  which  will 
probably  open  in  the  first  week  in  January  next, 
at  the  Royal  Academy  galleries  in  Burlington 
Gardens,  has  sought  the  assistance  and  counsel  of 
the  members  generally,  and  begged  them  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  whereabouts  of  pictures  of  high  charac¬ 
ter,  such  as  may  be  desirable  as  loans  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  from  various  owners.  With  this  exhibition 
will  be  included  the  works  of  Leslie  and  Stanfield. 
The  notion  of  collecting  the  works  of  former 
Academicians  is  an  excellent  one,  and  sure  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  highly  interesting  display  of  pictures  of 
extraordinary  merit. 

The  Exhibition  of  Works  excluded  from  the 
Royal  Academy  has  been  a  great  success,  no  few¬ 
er  than  ten  thousand  persons  having  visited  the  gal¬ 
lery  in  the  course  of  two  months,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  works  of  art  having  been  sold  from  the 
walls.  The  committee  have  determined  not  only 
to  renew  the  enterprise  next  season,  but  to  open, 
meantime,  a  winter  exhibition.  They  will,  hereaf¬ 
ter,  not  make  any  distinction  whatever  between 
works  refused  by  the  Academy  and  those  jrainted 
expressly  for  their  exhibition. 

Of  the  erection  of  monuments  tn  Europe  there  is 
no  end.  The  last  are:  Chopin,  in  Warsaw;  Gus¬ 
tav  Schwab,  in  Stuttgart;  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
Liegnitz;  and  Marshal  Keith,  in  Peterhead,  Aber¬ 
deenshire.  The  last  was  the  gift  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  the  birthplace  of  the  old  warrior,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Ilochkirchen  in  1758.  Geneva 
has  also  erected  a  monument  commemorating  the 
incorporation  of  the  little  republic  with  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1815. 

The  heauli/ul  Portrait  of  Alexander  Pope,  paint¬ 
ed  by  Richardson,  fur  the  Earl  of  lluiitinglon,  was 
sold  recently  at  tlie  sale  of  the  estate  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hastings  (a  spendthrift  descendant  of  the 
Karl),  and  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  is  now  kept  in  that  city  as  a  rare  art¬ 
work  and  relic  of  olden  times,  ll  is  three-quarter 
lengtii,  beautifully  painted,  and  is  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  The  old  oaken  frame  placed  upon 
it  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  still  encloses  it. 

The  Chevalier  Salazaro,  director  of  the  Picture 
Gallery  in  the  Must'-e  Borbonico,  at  Naples,  has  dis¬ 
covert  a  crypt,  with  very  ancient  Christian  fres¬ 
coes,  under  the  Church  of  St  Michael,  in  Capua. 
The  paintings,  which  are  apparently  by  no  ordinary 
artist,  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
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An  English  gentleman  at  Rome,  wlio  pos.<te8se9 
all  the  Murillo  series  of  the  “  Prodigal  Son,"  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  picture  on  this  subject  in 
the  Vatican,  has  petitioned  the  Pope  to  allow  him 
to  purchase  the  missing  scene,  for  which  he  offers 
a  picture  of  Bonifazio  Veneziano,  and  one  by  Beato 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  together  with  fifteen  thou- 
satid  francs  in  cash.  The  Holy  Father  has  re¬ 
ferred  the  proposal  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 

The  work  of  improving  the  Pirteua,  the  harbor 
of  Athens,  ha.s  already  brought  up  a  bass-relief  and 
A  statue  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  former 
is  considerably  damaged  by  an  incrustation  of 
she11-fi.sh,  but  the  latter  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre¬ 
servation. 

Vinnie  Ream  has  gone  to  Rome.  During  her 
stay  in  Paris,  she  mt^elled  busts  of  Mrs.  General 
Fremont  and  Gustave  DorA  The  latter  took  much 
interest  in  her,  offering  the  use  of  his  studio,  and 
showing  her  many  courtesies  and  attentions. 

The  Duchess  Cohnna,  who  has  adopted  the 
name  of  “  Marcello"  for  her  sculpture,  sent  three 
works  to  the  Kxhibition  at  Munich — a  Sphinx,  Bi¬ 
anca  Capello.  and  a  Gorgon.  The  latter  has  been 
purchased  fur  the  Kensington  Museum. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Huntington.  President  of 
the  National  Academy,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Council.  Mr.  H.  P.  Gray,  the  Vice-President,  will 
nerve  in  his  place  during  the  remaiuder  of  the 
term. 

The  great  prize  of  100,000  francs,  offered  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  best  work  of  art,  has 
been  awarded  to  the  architect  Due,  fur  his  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

Rovers  and  Roll,  the  sculptors,  have  won  with 
their  fame  a  more  substantial  recognition  of  their 
merit,  and  they  both  [wssess  elegant  villas  in  the 
suburbs  of  Florence. 

Princess  Alice  of  England  has  lately  given  a 
specimen  of  her  work  to  the  King  of  Prussia  iu  a 
bust  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

M.  Thiers,  the  historian  and  orator,  is  said  to 
possess  a  collection  of  rare  engravings,  valued  at 
800,000  francs. 

The  deith  is  recorded  of  the  sculptor,  Pierre 
Herbert,  the  author  of  the  well-known  group  of 
“  The  Child  and  the  Tortoise." 

The  Statueof  Voltaire  is  to  bo  cast  in  bronze,  and 
will  cost  twelve  thousand  francs.  It  will  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  Place  de  I’lustitut. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Italy  to  erect  monu¬ 
ments  in  honor  of  Dante  and  Tasso. 

Ladg  Eistlake  is  editing  a  memoir  of  John  Gib- 
sou,  the  sculptor. 

- - 

VARIETIES. 

The  Turkish  Bath. — Those  who  have  enjoyed 
this  incomparable  luxury  will  perceive  how  nicely 
in  accordance  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Rela¬ 
tivity  of  Knowledge  it  is  that  the  inventors  of  the 


Turkish  bath  should  also  bo  the  authors  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  aphorism  that  "  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli¬ 
ness."  Those  who  have  not — but  that  branch  of 
the  subject  is  too  suggestive  of  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  wo  leave  it  for  a  more  genial  theme. 

The  Turkish  bath  has  not  long  been  known  to 
us  "  northern  barbarians,”  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
perceive  from  Mr.  Trollope’s  last  story  how  thor¬ 
oughly  its  merits  have  become  recognized  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  even  among  us,  though  its  introduction 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  it  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  the  regular  institutions  of  great  cities. 

The  first  to  introduce  it  to  metropolitans,  on 
anything  like  an  adequate  scale,  was  Dr.  Shepard, 
who,  beginning  with  a  single  dwelling-house,  has 
now  at  Nos.  G3  and  65  Columbia  st.,  Brooklyn, 
the  largest  and  probably  the  best-appointed 
"  Ilammam  "  in  the  country.  Separate  depart¬ 
ments  are  provided  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
provision  is  also  made  for  permanent  boarders,  and 
for  the  treatment  of  invalids.  Our  readers  would 
doubtless  like  for  us  to  describe  more  minutely  the 
building  and  its  mysterious  processes,  and  we 
would  probably  be  willing  to  attempt  it,  but 
unfortunately  we  have  not  that  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  upholstery  for  which  our  reporters  are 
BO  remarkable,  and  our  impressions,  moreover, 
are  of  the  vaguest  and  most  misty  character. 
We  have  a  general  recollection  of  going  into  a 
little  curtained  alcove  and  taking  off  our  clothes 
(how  delicious,  by  the  way,  as  Col.  Higginson 
says,  U  the  mere  sensation  of  nakednessi);  of  go¬ 
ing  into  a  hot  room ;  of  going  into  a  hotter, — until 
we  fairly  boil  in  our  own  perspiration ;  of  lying 
on  a  marble  slab  and  being  beaten,  scrubbed, 
rubbed,  shampooed,  and  showered ;  of  taking  the 
plunge  (Ay I  that  cold  plunge;  there’s  the  rub. 
Our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  of  ”  seeking  the 
bubble  reputation,  even  at  the  cannon’s  mouth," 
but  we  can  Bs.sure  them  it  requires  more  courage 
to  take  that  plunge  than  it  ever  did  to  storm  the 
Malakoff);  of  coming  out  into  the  cooling-room, 
shrouded  in  a  sheet,  and  lying  down  wrapped  iu  a 
blanket;  and  then  of  a  diffused  sensation  of  ineffable 
bliss,  as  if  we  had  smoked  an  infinite  number  of 
chibouks,  and  were  revelling  in  the  gorgeous 
dreams  of  the  hasheesh  smokers.  But  all  particu¬ 
lars  are  merged  in  this  haze  of  confused  reminis¬ 
cence. 

The  only  objection  to  the  bath,  probably,  as  re¬ 
gards  Americans,  is  tiiat  it  is  too  pleasurable,  takes 
too  long,  and  scarcely  partakes  suflBciently  of  the 
aspects  of  a  business  transaction ;  but  we,  never¬ 
theless,  point  out  a  way  of  enjoying  a  new  and 
healthful  luxury,  by  suggesting  that  all  who  have 
the  opportunity  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ham- 
mam.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  then  agree 
with  us  that  (to  quote  the  impressive  language  of 
our  street  criers)  ‘‘no  family  should  be  without  it.” 

Remarkable  Concession  to  the  Christians. — Tlie 
Sultan  has  taken  a  step  which  advanc-es  him  to 
the  first  rank  among  Oriental  reformers.  Its 
significance,  indeed,  is  more  profound  than  that 
of  many  revolutions,  for  it  is  an  abjuration  on  the 
]>art  of  a  mighty  religious  community,  and  of 
many  races,  of  a  prejudice  hitherto  held  to  bo 
scarcely  less  sacred  tlian  the  creed  itself.  Wo 
refer  to  &  rescript  just  issued  from  Ck>nstantiuo- 
ple,  throwing  open  to  Christians  of  every  denom- 
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itution  tlie  mosques,  or  temples  of  the  Faithful, 
upoD  the  simple  coudition  that  they  shall  not  scoff 
or  disturb  tlie  worshippers  at  prayer.  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  measure,  we 
must  recollect  wliat  the  politics  of  Eastern  na¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  Turks  especially,  are.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  personal  government  as  known  to  Eu.'ope 
is  not  absolute,  even  in  the  autocracy  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  has 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects ;  but 
he  must  respect  their  sentimeuts,  as  many  a 
palace  tragedy  has  proved.  A  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
Ibund  it  impossible  to  develop  his  ideas  until  ho 
had  destroyed  the  Mamelukes,  and  a  former  Sul¬ 
tan  dared  not  innovate  without  first  getting  rid 
of  the  Janissaries;  but  Abdul  Azis  feels  himself 
strong  enough,  and  is  sufficiently  confident  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  miud,  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  ages,  and 
to  remove  the  opprobrium  of  the  Christian  i)opu- 
lations  under  his  sway.  This  is  an  act  of  j^nu- 
ine  wisdom,  worth  more  than  a  thousand  mimic¬ 
ries  of  Parisian  n>anners  or  copyings  of  English 
fashion.  Heretofore  the  foot  of  the  Chri.stian 
treading  the  pavement  of  a  mosque  defiled  it ;  if 
allowed  at  all  it  was  bare ;  even  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  polluted  the  Prophet’s  shrine ;  his  pres¬ 
ence  was  us  that  of  a  dog ;  he  was  not  fit  to  hoar 
the  holy  teaching ;  and  time  was  when  such  an 
intruder,  in  spite  of  law  and  police,  would  have 
been  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  infuriated  popu¬ 
lace.  The  Sultan’s  resolution,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sprca<l  of  enlightenment,  is  a  bold 
one.  It  confronts  all  the  hosts  of  bigotrj',  and 
everybody  is  aware  what  Mahomc-duu  bigotry 
means. 

Booht  for  Revietc. — A  complaint  has  been  made 
of  new  books  being  exfioeed  for  sale,  uncut,  at 
about  half  price.  Tliose  are  in  most  cases  sent  for 
review.  'Ihe  immense  number  of  books  thus  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  second-hand  booksellers,  who  do  not 
always  trade  according  to  their  apt>ellutiun,  would 
surprise  the  uninitiated.  The  sale  of  the  books 
sent  to  a  well-known  literary  periodical  brings  in 
more  than  £l,0o0  a  year.  Tliose  sent  to  The 
Times  must  be  more  valuable  still ;  and  this  on  the 
doubtful  chance  of  getting  the  book  reviewed — the 
chances  being  perhajis  9a9  to  1  against  a  review. 
But  then,  if  The  Times  does  review  a  book  it  is  sure 
to  sell.  As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  a  review  in 
the  leading  journal,  an  authoress  agreed  to  receive 
so  much  for  the  copyright  of  her  last  novel,  and 
£100  more  if  it  was  reviewed  in  Ihe  Tunes.  It 
was  reviewed  in  that  journal,  and  the  extra  £10U 
was  cheerfully  paid. — Court  Journal. 

A  Murderous  Sea-Florrer. — One  of  the  exquisite 
wonders  of  the  sea  is  called  the  opelet,  and  is  abi;ut 
as  large  as  the  German  aster,  looking,  indeed,  very 
much  like  one.  Imagine  a  very  large  double  aster, 
with  ever  so  many  long  petals  ol  a  light  green, 
glossy  as  satin,  and  each  one  tipped  with  rose  color. 
These  lovely  petals  do  not  lie  quietly  in  their  places, 
like  those  of  the  aster  in  your  garden,  but  wave 
about  in  the  water,  while  the  opelet  generally  clings 
to  a  rock.  How  innocent  and  lovely  it  looks  on  its 
rocky  bed  I  Who  would  suspect  that  it  would  cat 
any  tiling  grosser  than  dew  or  sunlight?  But  those 
beautiful,  waving  arms,  as  you  call  them,  have 
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another  use  besides  looking  pretty.  They  have  to 
provide  food  for  a  large,  open  uiouth,  which  is  hid¬ 
den  deep  down  amongst  them — so  well  hidden  that 
one  can  scarcely  find  it.  Well  do  they  perform 
their  duty,  fur  the  instant  a  foolish  little  fishlet 
touches  one  of  the  rosy  tips,  ho  is  struck  with  poi¬ 
son,  as  fatal  to  him  as  lightning.  He  immediately 
becomes  numb,  and  in  a  moment  stops  struggling, 
and  then  the  other  beautiful  arms  wrap  thcniselves 
around  him,  and  he  is  drawn  into  ilie  huge,  greedy 
mouth,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Then  the  lovely 
arms  unclose  and  wave  again  in  the  water,  look¬ 
ing  as  innocent  and  harmless  as  though  they  had 
never  touched  a  fish. 

The  Golden  House  of  Kero. — On  that  part  of  the 
ruins  of  Imperial  Rome  lying  between  the  I’ahi- 
tiueand  the  Esquilino  Hill.s — a  space  which  was 
more  than  a  mile  in  breadth— Nero  erected  his 
“  Golden  House,”  as  ho  called  the  new  palace  in 
which  he  fixed  his  abode.  The  vastness  of  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  varied  magnificence  of  this  imiK'rial 
residence  and  its  omamentul  grounds,  almost  sur¬ 
pass  belief.  Withiu  its  enclosures  were  com¬ 
prised  sjiacious  fields,  groves,  orchards,  and  vine¬ 
yards  ;  artificial  lakes,  hills,  and  dense  woods,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  a  solitude  or  wilderness.  The 
palace  itself  consisted  of  magnificent  buildings 
raised  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  various 
wings  were  united  by  galleries  each  a  mile  in 
length.  The  house  or  immediate  dwelling  of  the 
emperor  was  decorated  in  a  stylo  of  excessive 
gorgeousness.  It  was  roofed  ci:tirely  with  golden 
tiles,  and  with  the  same  precious  metal  the  mar¬ 
ble  sheathing  of  the  walls  was  also  profusely 
decked,  being  at  the  same  time  embtllishcd  with 
ornaments  of  mother-of-pearl — in  those  times 
valued  more  highly  than  gold — and  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  precious  stones.  The  ceilings  and  wood¬ 
work  were  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold,  and  the 
roof  of  the  grand  banqueting-hall  was  coustrucU-d 
to  resemble  the  finnamenl.  It  was  contrived  to 
have  a  rotatory  motion,  so  as  to  imitate  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies.  The  vaulted  ceiling 
of  ivory  opeiied  and  let  in  on  the  guests  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  flowers,  and  golden  pipes  sprayed  over 
tiicm  the  most  delicate  perfumes. 

Tlowers. — The  Drosidse  are  dividc-d  into  five 
groat  orders — lilies,  asphodels,  amaryhd.s,  irids,  and 
rushes.  No  tribes  of  flowers  have  had  so  great,  so 
varied,  or  so  healthy  an  influence  on  man  as  this 
great  group  of  Drosidse,  de]ieiidiiig,  not  so  much  on 
the  whiteness  of  some  of  their  blossoms,  or  the  radi¬ 
ance  of  others,  as  on  the  strength  and  delicacy  of 
the  substance  of  their  petals,  enabling  them  to  take 
forms  of  faultless  elastic  curvature,  either  in  cups, 
as  the  crocus,  or  expanding  bells,  as  the  true  lily, 
or  heath-like  bells,  as  the  hyacinth,  or  bright  and 
perfect  stars,  like  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  or,  when 
they  are  affected  by  the  strange  rt'Hex  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  nature  whicii  forms  the  labiate  group  of  all 
flowers,  closing  into  forms  of  exquisitely  fantastic 
symmetry  in  the  gladiolus.  Put  by  their  side  their 
Nereid  sisters,  the  water-lilies,  and  you  have  in 
them  the  origin  of  the  loveliest  forms  of  omamentul 
design,  and  the  most  powerful  floral  myths  yet 
recognized  among  human  spirits,  born  by  the 
streams  of  Ganges,  Nile,  Amo,  and  Avon. — The 
Queeri  of  the  Air.  By  jidm  Rutkin,  LI..D. 


